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BAKERS’ GOOD CHEER IN WAR-TIME 


plete text of the editorial page of a 

recent issue of that excellent publi- 
cation, the British Baker. Printed under 
the modest caption of “Notes of the 
Week,” the Baker’s editorial comment is 
always interesting, often entertaining, 
and nearly always contains much sound 
sense readily adaptable to conditions in 
the American baking industry. 

In the British mind the loaf of bread 
typifies food much more forcibly than it 
does in America, To the Englishman 
bread is just short of sacred, and the loaf, 
free and untaxed, is in some fashion a 
symbol of British liberty and freedom. 
On this account, the baker and his wares 
are considerably more closely associated 
with public thought than in the United 
States, where home baking, the grocer’s 
handling of bread, and various other fac- 
tors, cause the bread supply and the baker 
to be accepted in more matter-of-course 
fashion. 

Since the beginning of the war, more 
especially since the unrestricted submarine 
campaign has necessitated bread e¢con- 
omies in Great Britain, the baker has been 
more than ever in public notice, while his 
own difficulties of doing business have, of 
course, been constantly increased. He 
has had, from time to time, to change his 
methods to adapt them to new systems of 
flour supply, to new kinds of flour and, 
more recently, to strange and weird mix- 
tures of flour. From time to time, also, 
he has had to adjust his trade to new re- 
quirements of the government food con- 
troller, specifying articles which he may 
or may not make. 

Through all of these changes, the British 
baker, if one may a the expression 
of his leading trade publi 


H viet text is reproduced the com- 


ication as an in- 
dex, has cheerfully complied with the in- 
creasingly stringent regulations. 

Just now, when the United States is 
about to enter a period of national food 
administration in the interest: of greater 
economy for the benefit of ourselves and 
our allies, The Northwestern Miller be- 
lieves the trade in this country, both mill- 
ers and bakers, will be particularly inter- 
ested in the point of view in Britain, where 
the people have had time to become accus- 
tomed to the new order of things. For it- 
self, it is particularly impressed with the 
mildness and good humor of the minor 
complaints voiced by the British Baker 
against requirements which are doubtless 
exceedingly onerous to the trade there. 

It will be observed, however, that all of 
the Baker’s comment is made in the great- 
est good nature, and it is even able to 
discover the amusing side of conditions, as 
evidenced in its reference to the practice 
of nailing up the baker by his ear, and 
the abolition of “Maids of Honour.” 

There is no possibility that American 
millers, bakers and consumers will at any 
time have to submit to such severe regu- 
lations as the restrictions upon shipping 
have rendered essential in the United 
Kingdom. It is, however, just as certain 
that regulations will come, and that many 
of these will be unwelcome and distaste- 
ful, if not actually burdensome. 

So far, aside perhaps from the’ vocal 
volcanoes of Congress, there seems little 
or no disposition to anticipate these regu- 
lations with anything but a spirit of will- 
ingness and as a part of the sacrifice 
hecessary for winning the war. Never- 
theless, this country will indeed be fortu- 
nate if all of its industries accept a 
measure of government control with the 
- cheerful and willing spirit which has 
all along characterized the baking trade 
of Britain. 

In entering the war, the United States 
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has one vast advantage over its allies: it 
can observe what they have done, and 
profit by their experiences. The govern- 
ment can observe what effect specific reg- 
ulations have had, and the public can learn 
that it is possible to live and be cheerful 
under such regulations as may be. found 
necessary. The British Baker sets an 
admirable example in this respect; it rep- 
resents a trade that has suffered severely 
from government-applied limitations, but 
that still goes about its business with un- 
abated optimism. 


The issue of the definitions or sugges- 
tions offered for the guidance of the trade 
by the food controller will help to clear up 
some of the difficulties and doubts in the 
minds of bakers and confectioners. They 
indicate very clearly what is in the mind 
of the administrators of the order as to 
what should and what should not be made 
for sale. 

We regret, however, that the phrase 
“light pastries” has still been preserved. 
It is confined in the confectionery trade to 
puff pastry and slight variations of it, but 
it is never applied to short paste. We notice 
that the West Hartlepool bakers have 
recommended there that the trade should 
go on making for the present the ordinary 
type of short pastry which the workers 
consume and make a meal of, such as fruit 
pies, custards, short pastries, and meat 
pies, which cannot be considered light or 
fancy pastry. They only propose to do so 
until they get something definite to go 
upon. They have been informed now that 
short-paste pies and fruit-filled tarts can 
be used provided they are in the shape of 
pies and tarts and are covered with short 
or pie paste. Custards are ruled out be- 
cause they are filled after the paste is 
made, and so form composite cakes, which 
are also forbidden. 

Short pastries, to which the West 
Hartlepool bakers referred, are, we pre- 
sume, something of the nature of a turn- 
over or a sausage roll made with poor 
paste. This must necessarily and logically 
be ruled out if sausage rolls are prohibit- 
ed. The reason is very manifest. The 
variations between a puff paste with which 
a good-class sausage roll is made and the 
least palatable and poorest of the short 
pastes are such that it would be extremely 
difficult to show where one ended and the 
other began. It is therefore probably 
better that all goods in that class should 
be prohibited. 

* * 


J. Cathcart Wason, M.P., suggests that 
the food controller should issue an order 
that no breadstuffs are to be on sale be- 
tween three and six o’clock in the after- 
noon, and he thinks that the result would 
be that the cereal shortage problem would 


be well-nigh solved. He has a dig at, 


government departments by suggesting 
that the only real objection to this scheme 
is that the government officials would find 
it too simple. 

We presume that what Mr. Wason sug- 
gests, although he does not make it quite 
clear, is that breadstuffs should not be 
sold in restaurants and teashops to be 
consumed with tea or coffee between these 
hours. It would not do to close bakers’ 
and confectioners’ shops where no tea or 
coffee are sold between these hours. 

Mr. Wason suggests that we should be 
restricted within these hours to the con- 
sumption of tea, coffee or any other non- 
alcoholic stimulant without the consump- 
tion of cereal products, which should be 
reserved for meal-times proper. Mr. 
Wason and many others forget that 
amongst certain classes and in many dis- 
tricts the afternoon tea is a meal and, in 


many cases, the last substantial meal of 
the day. 
* * 

We learn that the police authorities in 
Dublin are distributing copies of a list of 
goods which they allege can be made under 
the cake and pastry order, which appears 
to have been drawn up by the Belfast 
Master Bakers’ Association. We may 
fittingly leave Belfast and Dublin to set- 
tle any little difficulties that may arise in 
Ireland, but we feel justified in entering 
a protest against | ganar officers in any way 
accepting a list of goods from anybody or 
from any association and adopting it as an 
official code of laws. 

Some of the interpretations are wrong. 
There are 13 (unlucky number) classifi- 
cations, and one of them states that the 
only cake that can be made is plain, seed, 
or fruit cake. Oatcakes are said to be 
only permissible in biscuit form. It also 
states that no tarts and no sandwiches can 
be made, and the thirteenth takes the cake, 
that “no other goods than those enumerat- 
ed above can be made.” 


A new bread bill has passed the House 
of Keys in the Isle of Man. It looks 
strange that legislation should be taken in 
this direction during war-time, and when 
Manx bakers are under the same obliga- 
tions to obey the bread order as are their 
fellow-tradesmen in the adjacent islands. 
However, the introducer of the bill stated 
that the measure was intended to be per- 
manent, whilst the bread order was only 
operative for the term of the war. 

One of the breezy members of the 
House of Keys was of opinion that a pen- 
alty of 40s for selling bread that did not 
weigh 1 lb or the exact multiple of 1 lb 
was too little, and he said in the olden 
times if a baker gave short weight they 
would put a picture of him over his own 
door with a nail through his ear. We pre- 
sume that the nail would only go through 
the picture of the ear. We know a good 
deal about the punishments of bakers in 
olden my but it is news to us that they 
put up his picture. The baker himself 
was really nailed to his doorpost by the 
ear, a much more effective and painful 
operation than nailing his portrait over the 
door. 

* ” 

It is to be hoped that no effort will be 
made during the war to follow the example 
thus set by the House of Keys. The trade 
has temporarily, under the autocratic pow- 
ers of the food controller, to accept the 
principle of selling bread in pounds, and 
even multiples of pounds, but it remains 
to be seen whether it can be made general- 
ly practicable, and whether the trade and 
the public are served as well under it as 
they were under the bread acts. The trade 
is perfectly willing to give it a fair trial 
during the period of the war—in fact, it 
must do so whether it likes it or not—but 
the whole subject ought to be open for re- 
discussion when any new and permanent 
legislation on the subject is proposed for 
England and Wales. 

* *# 

One of the difficulties of the food con- 
troller and also of the trade is to find a 
proper definition for certain articles in it. 
Grosvenor House is not certain whether 
some articles come under the bread order 
or under the cake and pastry order. This 
is not to be wondered at, nor are they to be 
blamed for it. What is known as a tea- 
cake, in one district could be properly de- 
fined as a fermented biscuit, and in other 
districts it passes as a morning roll. When 
we attempt to define things according to 
the limited knowledge of local custom, 
interminable inconsistency is displayed. 


For example, we notice that in Man- 
chester the weights and measures depart- 
ment has described teacakes as “small 
fancy cakes such as are taken with tea,” 
but the Yorkshire teacakes which were 
displayed to the food controller were only 
relatively small, and were certainly not 
fancy. The Manchester definition of a 
teacake would bring in scores of articles 
which no one would call technically a tea- 
cake, although literally if they are taken 
with tea they could be described as tea- 
cakes. 

* - 

We mentioned three weeks ago that 
under the cake and pastry order such his- 
toric and distinctive or as Banbury 
cakes, Eccles cakes, and Maids of Honour 
must disappear during the period of the 
war. Whilst we must sympathize with 
many of our friends who do a large and 
lucrative business in these goods in ordi- 
nary times, we have to admit that there is 
little justification for allowing them to be 
made when so many other articles are be- 
ing banned, 

One article which has been submitted to 
the food .controller was a Scotch currant 
loaf, and that was immediately ruled out 
because it was an infringement of the 
order that provides that nothing shall be 
added to. the dough or mixing after it is 
made. When one begins to give judgment 
on a broad principle like that there is no 
knowing where it will stop. 

At the present moment the debarring 
of the Scotch currant loaf is not of much 
importance, but at the end of the year it 
will be a very serious thing and cause a 
good deal of discontent. It may be that a 
strenuous effort to secure a special license 
from the controller for a few weeks at the 
end of the year might be favorably con- 
sidered. Meantime. the abolition tempo- 
rarily of the Maid of Honour is one that 
affects the makers of it day by day. A 
Bootle lady has written a smart couplet 
on the subject as follows: 

“Behold how courage rears its head *bove 
virtue in the land, 

For men of valor are desired, but Maids 
of Honour banned.” 


. * 


Another time-honored custom is serious- 
ly affected by the war conditions, that of 
the Whitsuntide treats in the North of 
England. A strenuous effort was made by 
a number of Yorkshire friends to get 
concessions regarding these, but the food 
controller has intimated that in his opin- 
ion it is.not desirable that they should be 
encouraged. We notice also that the 
Swansea trade is making an appeal to 
pastors and superintendents of Sunday- 
schools not to hold any Whitsuntide treats 
this year, and we also observe that in other 
parts of the country clergymen are stat- 
ing that they have communicated with the 
food controller on the subject regarding 
Sunday-school treats this summer. 

We all naturally feel it is a pity that the 
children should a debarred from their 
little enjoyment of a day in the open 
fields, and we can scarcely subscribe to the 
food controller’s opinion that they entail 
a waste of food. The children have to 
receive their day’s food whether they are 
at home or a few miles away. They could 
enjoy themselves quite as well gamboling 
in the fields on war bread and margarine 
as with fancy cakes. 

* * 

Whilst some of the magistrates are very 
severe in the penalties which they impose 
for breaches of the bread order, we notice 
that in Ireland two traders were fined 1s 
each for selling bread that had not been 
baked for 12 hours. Small fines of that 
kind in Britain would scarcely fill the bill. 
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POTOMAC BAKERS’ MEETING 


The second annual convention of the 
Potomac States Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, embracing Maryland, West Virginia, 
Virginia and the District of Columbia, 
held at the Rennert Hotel, Baltimore, 
June 5-7, was a success. The convention 
was called to order on Tuesday at 10 a.m. 
by Charles E. Meade, of Baltimore, presi- 
dent. After prayer by the Rev. Dr. Julius 
Hofman, Senator Frick, in the absence of 
Mayor Preston, welcomed the bakers to 
the city, and Vice-President J. W. Stohl- 
man, of Washington, D. C., responded. 

President Meade. stated that he and the 
different sub-committees had done every- 
thing in their power to make the arrange- 
ments for this year’s convention complete. 
He said a convention was for business first 
and pleasure afterwards, and admonished 
delegates to be prompt in attendance. 
Other officers then submitted their reports, 
which showed the organization to be flour- 
ishing. The report of Treasurer J. J. 
Mattern was chetred when he announced 
that there was a balance of $967 on hand. 

The amended constitution and by-laws, 
based on those under which the National 
. association is working, were unanimously 
adopted. A telegram was read from Na- 
tional Secretary J. M. Bell advocating a 
change of the name of the organization 
so as to conform with the titles of other 
trade organizations. The suggestion was 
indorsed, and the organization will here- 
after be known as the Potomac States As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry. 

Secretary A. J. Clarke reported a total 
membership of 200. Telegrams were read 
from the secretary of the Fair Trade 
League, seeking co-operation of the bak- 
ers to secure legislation favorable to hon- 
est advertising and honest merchandising. 

Miss Anne MacGregor Payne, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, spoke on the “Popular Fal- 
lacies about the Baker,” and caused a 
sensation when she asserted that domestic 
science schools have unwittingly done the 
baking industry harm in teaching women 
how to bake bread, but not how to buy 
bread. The methods employed by manu- 
facturers of bread, she said, gave them a 
distinct advantage over the domestic 
housewife’s bread-baking. She told the 
bakers some pertinent truths, especially 
concerning the popular fallacies existing 
in the minds of the average housewife 
regarding baker’s bread. 

W. D. White, of he City Baking Co., 
Baltimore, spoke on “The Economy of the 
Larger Loaf.” The principal items in the 
manufacture of bread, he claimed, were 
delivery, advertising and wrapping, and 
the expense for the ) Baar and small loaves 
in this respect was approximately the 
same. He also dodavek that when bread 
is made in sizes of from 14 to 16 ozs there 
is a great tendency toward inferiority. 

On Wednesday morning R. J. H. 
Moesta, of the Cabell Co., Baltimore, 
spoke on “Cakes and Small Goods, and 

ow to Produce Them at a Profit.” He 
said that bakers have a tendencv to over- 
flavor their cakes, and that possible profits 
are neglected through lack of attention to 
the proper weighing of ingredients. He 
also claimed cakes possess a greater food 
value than bread, due to their containing 
eggs, sugar, butter and flour. 

Ernest J. Arnold, of Saylesville, R. I., 
of the executive committee of the National 
association, brought greetings from that 
body and gave a talk on “Co-operation.” 
He laid emphasis on the anticipated diffi- 
culty of obtaining raw materials, particu- 
larly wheat, and claimed the only possible 
solution was co-operation among bakers. 

Suggesting more efficient methods and 
careful attention to the statistical end of 
the baking industry, Fred H. Cairns, of 
Dayton, Ohio, spoke on “The How and 
Why of Business Success.” Many bakers, 
he said, operated their business with un- 
satisfactory bookkeeping systems. He 
advised elaborate accounting for even the 
smallest concerns. M. Malzbender, of the 
American Diamalt Co., spoke on “The 
Lead Pencil as Mediator to Success in the 
Baking Business,” corroborating Mr. 
Cairns. 

A resolution was adopted indorsing the 
recent election of a war committee to rep- 
resent the baking industry, which occurred 





in Chicago last month, and conferred un- 
limited power upon 12 representatives of 
the Potomac States association to co- 


operate with the government in matters” 


pertaining to the baking industry and its 
relation to the war. 

On Thursday, five-minute talks were 
arranged for associate members. One of 
the most interesting papers was on “In- 
creased Efficiency in the Bakeshop” and 
“Bakery Accounting,” ably handled by 
Julius Wihlfahrt, of the Fleischmann Co., 
who has devoted much time and study to 
these subjects. 

T. T. Frankenberg, manager of the pub- 
licity department of the National associa- 
tion, spoke on “Our Friends, the News- 
papers.” He vigorously attacked the 
“whole-wheat” bread policies of Wiley, 
McCann and Leech. Mr. Frankenberg 
declared that intelligent, successful bakers 
stand unequivocally for bread made from 
the best patent white wheat flour obtain- 
able. They do not believe that whole- 
wheat bread is a necessity, or even a good 
thing, for the American public. 

“Bakers of the United States are will- 
ing to co-operate with the government,” 
said Mr. Frankenberg. “They are willing 
to bake a war bread, so called, if that be- 
comes necessary, but will not make a bread 
containing corn, rice, potatoes or any 
other substitute, and pretend that it is ex- 
actly as good ‘as the bread they have been 
making from pure white wheat flour. And 
it will not be as good, pound for pound, 
or dollar for dollar’s worth, as that they 
have been making.” 

Regarding the advocates of corn prod- 
ucts, intelligent people, he said, cannot 
fail to see that the present conditions 
make it possible to sell many things not 
salable before, including certain elements 
from corn and the type of flour which is 
much easier to make and less valuable as 
food than that in common use. 

After the gee box had been opened 
and answered, the election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: president, J. W. Stohl- 
man, Washington, D. C; vice-president, 
Wade Gardner, Norfolk, Va; secretary, 
A. J. Clarke, Richmond, Va; treasurer, 
J. J. Mattern, Richmond, Va. Executive 
committee: J. A. Singer, Staunton, Va; 
A. H. Nolde, Richmond, Va; W. 
Caskey, Martinsburg, W. Va; F. G. 
Stroehman, Wheeling, W. Va; A. H. 
Schlag, Baltimore; Frank Wilson, Cum- 
berland, Md; J. G. Meinberg, Washington. 

President Meade was then presented 
with a beautiful gold badge. Responding, 
he referred to the valuable help and co- 
operation he had received from the officers 
and members of the association, and prom- 
ised that, now an ex-president, he would 
not lose interest in the organization. 

President-elect Stohlman, upon installa- 
tion, promised that he would do everything 
in his power to insure the further growth 
and prosperity of the association, as did 
all other officers. 


NOTES 


Cumberland, Md., gets the next conven- 
tion. 


H. L. Welch, formerly of St. Louis, is 
now eastern representative for the. John 
F. Meyer & Sons Milling Co., with head- 
quarters at Baltimore. 

H. C. Hagerman is representing the 
Barber Milling Co. and the Monarch 
Milling Co. in Virginia, West Virginia and 
part of Pennsylvania. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., representatives: 
Frank Eaton, E. P. Taylor, L. S. Tyler, 
H. C. Waldmann, Jr., D. H. Crock, Her- 
man Dietz, and John Jorss. 

Pillsbury. Flour Mills Co. representa- 
tives attending: H. W. Brown, S. G. Erd- 
man, E. R. Tolman, H. B. Taylor, J. B. 
Leo, and W. H. Ledermann. 

The largest percentage of bakers came 
from Baltimore, among whom _ were 
Charles Schmidt, L. C. Rice, A. A. White, 
Robert Meade, and Henry Schleisner. 

Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. gave out 
beautiful leather goo Their rep- 
resentatives were F. C. Meyer, J. D. Bos- 
sert, A. C. Harvey, and W. C. Dougherty. 

Visiting bakers: R. K. Strittinger and 
Herman Koch, New York City; George 
Hueber, Wilmington, Del; F. A. Feucht- 
enberger, Greenwood, S. C; T. J. Rolland, 
Greensboro, N. C, 

Baltimore flour jobbers in attendance 
or 2g Ee G. H. Rice, S. H. Ruth & 
Co; G. R. Ruhl; J. Ross Myers; White & 
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Co; C, J. Weber, Jr., C. J. Weber & Co; 
Trueheart & Russell, and R. Johnson. 

Lewis Blaustein, Baltimore flour broker 
and jobber, returned from Ohio to attend 
the convention. He represents the North- 
ern Milling Co., the py Maron City Milling 
Co.} the Cannon Valley Milling Co., and 
the Mansfield Milling Co., Inc. 

F. G. Stroehmann, wife and son Harold, 
of Wheeling, W. Va. J. B. Leo, West 
Virginia representative of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., and D. H. Crock, West 
Virginia manger for the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., motored to Wheeling. 

Yeast companies represented: J. W. 
Dietrich, Fred Treuleben, F. A. Macaulay, 
H. J. Leuders and G. A. Lewis, Corby 
Co; W. C. Henderson, Standard Com- 
pressed Yeast Co; Henry Newcomb, 
George Delauney, J. J. Dorsey, T. G. Ash- 
bridge, G. E. Case, George Ruhl, Fred 
Bidgood, Robert Devault, and Julius 
Wihlfahrt, Fleischmann Co. 

Virginia wholesale bakers attending: 
C. W. Wright and Ernest Erdt, Rich- 
mond; Charles Jennings, Roanoke; J. B. 
Winfree, Lynchburg; C. C. Hall, Ports- 
mouth; W. W. Richardson, Hampton. 
Other wholesale bakers were J. W. Lloyd, 
Martinsburg, W. Va; J. M. Street, Cum- 
berland; W. J. McLaughlin and John 
Wareham, Hagerstown; A. E. Singer, 
Cambridge; G. Garber and John Hirsch- 
berger, Frederick, Md. 

D. H. Crock, manager of the Wheeling, 
W. Va., office of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., entertained at dinner at the Rennert 
Hotel, on Wednesday, F. G. Stroehmann, 
wife and son, Wheeling, W. Va; Henry 
Lauer, Oakland, Md; Frank Wilson, Al- 
bert Spellsberg, and A. Robinson, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va; Ernest Wilson, Cumberland, 
Md; W. J. Cole, Bluefield, W. Va; H. H. 
Carter and wife, Shinnston, W. Va. This 
was the largest dinner party at the con- 
vention. 

Mill representatives present were: A. 
M. Richardson, Baltimore Pearl Hominy 
Co; W. W. Swift, Empire Milling Co; E. 
Thomas Matthews and J. J. Parlaman, 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co; F. F. 
Thomas, Red Wing Milling Co; Kenneth 
Cherry, Eagle Roller Mill Co; B. C. Sat- 
terfield, Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co; T. 
C. Bartholomae, Plymouth Milling Co; 
H. L. Welch, John F. Meyer & Sons Mill- 
ing Co; H. C. Hagerman, Barber Milling 
Co, and Monarch Milling Co; S. P. Brown, 
Atkinson Milling Co; W. H. Besarick, Jr., 
New England Flour Co; R. B. Canham, 
Bay State Milling Co; W. P. Biedermann, 
Crocker Flour Co; A. P. Cole and A. C. 
Sturtevant, Jesse C. Stewart. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





Oregon Bakers Support Government 


The Pacific Northwest Master Bakers’ 
Association, representing Washington and 
British. Columbia, and the Oregon Master 
Bakers’ Association, which have held joint 
conventions for two years, are holding 
separate conventions this year. 

The Oregon association met at Port- 
land, June 18. Officers elected were: H. 
H. Haynes, president; C. E. Johnson, 
treasurer; Bert Holcomb, secretary. 

The order of the Council of National 
Defense, that bakers shall not take back 
stale bread, was indorsed: 

The association has greatly increased in 
strength and effectiveness for the good of 
the bakery industry. A committee was 
appointed to arrange joint conventions in 
future with the Pacific Northwest associa- 
tion, alternately at Portland, Seattle, Ta- 

,coma and Spokane. 

The Pacific Northwest association meets 

at North Yakima, Wash., June 26-28. 





Bakers in Chamber of Commerce 

Bakers are to have a section of their own 
in the Washington, D. C., Chamber of 
Commerce when that body reorganizes in 
the near future. Many of Washington’s 
most prominent representatives of the 
baking industry, including W. S. Corby, 
C. I. Corby, Mendel Behrens, Louis 
Holmes and Albert Schulteis, are mem- 
bers of the chamber. Under the new plan 
by which several members from the same 
firm are admitted, the Corby Co. took out 
seven memberships in addition to the two 
already held. e bakers’ section is to 
elect three representatives to the council 
of the chamber as soon as the reorganiza- 
tion is effected. 


June 27, 1917 


STALE BREAD RETURNs 


Government Asks Bakers to ©o-operaie i, 
Eliminating Evil as a Food Conservation 
Measure—No Returns After July 10 


Curcaco, Int. June 23.—The bakers of 
Chicago and in this territory are willing 
to comply with the request made |y the 
Council of National Defense, relative 4, 
cutting down the returns of stale bread 
to a minimum, in order to conserve the 
food supply. H. C. Hoover, food admin. 
istrator, in a letter, dated Washington 
June 13, addressed to Frank R. Shepard 
chairman war emergency commitice of 
the baking industry, stated, in part, that 
the Council of National Defense has ye- 
quested the baking trade that the prac- 
tice of taking back unsold bread from 
retail dealers be abandoned. 

Mr. Hoover further said: “I am strong. 
ly in accord with the desirability of im- 
mediate action in this direction. While 
the food administration has not yet been 
set up by congressonal action, it is never- 
theless vital to the country that every 
measure of waste elimination be taken, 
Furthermore, it should be taken by volun- 
tary effort on the part of the trades 
themselves, for it is more consistent with 
our form of government and with the 
whole sentiment of democracy that reme- 
dies of this kind should be applied by the 
voluntary initiative of the people, rather 
than by legal enforcement.” 

The war emergency committee of the 
baking industry, in a letter signed by 
Chairman Shepard and Secretary Bell, 
addressed every baker in the United 
States upon this subject. The comuittee 
called attention to a second letter from 
the department at Washington saying the 
date had been changed to July 10, at 
which time a demand will be made that 


stale loaves be not returned to the baker, 
The letter to the bakery trade from 
the war emergency committee, in part, 
reads: 

“You are solemnly assured that the 
government is in earnest in this matter, 
and while it has no desire_to work a hard- 


ship upon business of any kind, it is de- 
termined that all such waste as _ bakers 


have in stale bread returns shall be abol- 
ished. The responsibility of stopping 
this waste rests upon the baking industry 


itself, and the government looks to this 
committee to see that it is done. 

“We say to you that if we do not put 
our own business in order on this point, 
the food administration will eventually do 
it for us. It is the first act of co-opera- 
tion that the government has demanded 
from us. If we fail to show our mettle 
as an American industry by meeting the 
spirit and the letter of this demand, with- 
out subterfuge or evasion, we may expect 


to receive scant consideration at the hands 
of the food administration when other 
matters still more important to bakers 


shall arise, as they surely will. 

“This committee has undertaken the 
very large task of organizing bakers’ 
meetings in every section of the country, 
which we hope will bring every baker into 
line on this first great contribution of the 
industry to the immediate need for econ- 
omy and conservation as a national duty. 
We realize that the job must be a clean 
sweep, 100 per cent thorough.” 

Inclosed in the letter addressed to the 
bakers was a statement offering sugges- 
tions to aid bakers in responding to the 
government’s call. Among them wis that, 
first, a meeting of wholesale an: retail 
bakers be called; second, that ail inter- 
ested and connected with the bakery trade 
be clearly advised of the purpose of the 
government’s order. : 

A conference of the 12 bakers named in 
connection with the work in Washington 
was held in Chicago June 18-23. The 
committee is as follows: Jay Burns, Oma- 
ha, Neb; George S. Ward, New York 
City; Frank R. Shepard, Boston; Wil- 
liam M. Regan, Minneapolis; Fred Frei- 
hofer, Philadelphia; A. L. Tagg:rt, In- 
dianapolis, Ind; Gordon Smith. Mobile, 
Ala; S. F. McDonald, Memphis. Ten. 
and Joseph M. Bell, secretary ational 
Association of Master Bakers, Clicag0. 

These bakers are holding daily sessions 
and are arranging so far as possible for 
committees in various parts of the | nited 
States to co-operate with the government 
and abolish the return of stale bread. 


C. H. CHattey. 
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“Baker cussin’,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, “is gettin’ to be a favorite out- 
door sport. Mostly they're cussin’ the baker who's 
got cheap flour 


——~ers comin’ to the front to take care 


he bought months ago but charges 
Tegular prices for bread. Well, I 


ain't never seen none of the cuss- 





i the baker when he got hung 








HOME RULE FOR MILLERS 

The milling industry occupies a most 
important place in the economy of food 
supply, and it has taken steps to place 
itself in a position where it can promptly 
co-operate with the proposed food admin- 
istration in all measures that it intends 
to undertake looking toward the conser- 
vation, distribution and regulation of the 
flour supply of the country and the main- 
tenance of the price at a figure which 
shall represent a minimum of profit to 
the miller. 

To this end it has voluntarily gone to 
the prospective Food Administrator, in 
advance of the passage of legislation, as- 
suming that such legislation would be 
enacted, and has placed before him a 
comprehensive plan for organizing the in- 
dustry on a war basis, by which the trade 
will undertake to govern itself in ac- 
cordance with the fundamental regula- 
tions imposed by the administration, and 
to produce results which shall fully sat- 
isfy public requirements, ’ 

This plan, having been carefully consid- 
ered by the administration, was generally 
approved, and in order to obtain the ad- 
vice and counsel of leading members of 
the industry, Mr. Hoover invited nine of 
them to meet with him in Washington’on 
Friday last. These millers represented 
the eight divisions into which the Ameri- 
can milling trade naturally divides itself: 
the Northwest, the Southwest, the East, 
Southeast, Chicago and Milwaukee, Ohio 
Valley, the Pacific Coast, and St. Louis. 
They were: Messrs. Loring, Bell, Hunt, 
Lingham, Kelly, Eckhart, Mennel, Wil- 
cox and Plant. Mr. Bell was elected 
chairman, and Mr. Husband, of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, secretary. 

Mr. Hoover outlined to these millers 
the fundamental necessities of the situa- 
tion, and, as far as decided upon, his 
tentative plans to meet them. e then 
asked the advisory committee to consider 
the problems involved, and after coming 
to a decision, to submit its proposals to 
him, At the same time he expressed a 
very high opinion of the good faith of the 
millers, and his confidence in their patri- 
otic desire to assist the Food Adminis- 
tration. He also said that the example 
of the milling trade, it being the first to 
propose self-government and co-opera- 
tion, would be of the utmost value in 
bm: ulm other branches of food con- 

rol, 

The millers thus called into conference 
responded in the highest possible concep- 
tion of their responsibilities, and sedu- 
lously undertook so to administer their 
service to the public in the grinding of 
flour as to provide the commodity at the 
lowest possible price, pledging themselves 
and their associates to take no advantage 
of the public necessity, but honestly and 
conscientiously to proceed toward the 
great common object. 

After long and careful consideration 
mont, he Phases. of the subject, they 

certain definite and specific pro- 
Posals, covering every point under discus- 
sion. These were submitted to the pros- 


pective Food Administration as the in- 
tent of the trade, and the committee 
pledged itself to carry them out in spirit 
as well as in letter. It is not advisable 
at this time to make these proposals pub- 
lic in detail, since they are subject to 
amendment to accord with the desires of 
the administration, but it can now be said 
that they reflect the highest credit upon 
the milling industry, and will insure to 
the consumer, so far as the miller is con- 
cerned, the best possible results for the 
least possible money. 

The American millers propose to put 
aside all selfish considerations; to aban- 
don, for the duration of the war, all am- 
bitions for inordinate or unusual profit; 
to perform their necessary functions hon- 
catty, conscientiously and _ thoroughly, 
with the sole idea of giving to the public, 
both at home and abroad, the best and 
most conscientious service they are ca- 
pable of rendering, and at the lowest 
possible price. 

In this spirit the American milling 
trade tenders its services to the prospec- 
tive Food Administration, and proposes 
to stand before the American public with 
nothing to conceal and no reservations 
whatever. It further pledges itself so to 
co-operate with the authorities ag to leave 
no room for question as to the complete- 
ness with which the flour supply will be 
forthcoming on this basis, both to the 
American people and their allies. 

Mr. Hoover is much gratified with the 
attitude of the milling industry, and has 
indicated his intention, if given the au- 
thority, fully to utilize its own trade ma- 
chinery to carry out his plans for food 
administration as far as flour is con- 
cerned. Under conditions of mutual con- 
fidence and good-will, and the most sin- 
cere as well as the frankest co-operation, 
it is expected that the millers of the 
United States will go forward in the 
utmost harmony with the Food Admin- 
istration, with the sole object of accom- 
plishing the greatest possible good for 
the consuming public. 





GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF EXPORTS 

After more than two years during which 
foreign governments have laid down the 
law for American exporters of food, dic- 
tating, without regard to results upon the 
domestic market, just how purchases and 
shipments should be made, and, inciden- 
tally, making conditions of sale exceeding- 
ly onerous in many instances, and terms 
of payment unnecessarily troublesome in 
other cases, the time has come when the 
government of the United States proposes 
to have something to say on the subject, 
and something rather positive. 

The executive order which the President 
has just signed provides for an Export 
Council under the Board of Export Con- 
trol, which will issue licenses by which 
export shipments can be made. The Food 
Administrator will be a member of this 
board. The intent is, of course, to control 
exports of food, especially those for the 
neutral countries. In other words, in- 
stead of leaving private American ship- 


pers to deal with the buying agents of 
foreign governments, in which, it must be 
admitted. | both they and the domestic con- 
sumer have had scant consideration as a 
rule, the United States will now meet gov- 
ernment control of buying with govern- 
ment control of selling. 

Very readily and promptly the allies 
conceded the right of the United States to 
make conditions under which their food 
supplies should be bought and exported, 
and when shown that their methods of 
wheat buying had inadvertently cornered 
the market, they withdrew, pending the 
creation of an authority in this country 
which would -have the right to supervise 
their purchases. This had a steadying 
effect upon the American market, and 
helped to bring some degree of order out 
of chaos. 

It did not, however, reduce the price of 
wheat to a reasonable basis, because, see- 
ing their opportunity, the neutrals imme- 
diately proceeded to fill their present, and 
attempted to fill their future, bread basket 
by buying heavily and without regard to 
the effect upon the American consumer. 
They jumped into the void with the intent 
to make hay while the sun shone, and to 
get as much as possible of the American 
crop before the bars were put up against 
them. ° 

Meantime the allies, who had the first 
legitimate call upon American supplies, 
after domestic needs were satisfied, by 
standing aloof and not participating in 
the universal scramble, were getting 
nothing for their requirements, while the 
neutrals were zealously grabbing all to be 
had, and contracting ahead. 

Doubtless they will now set up the in- 
violability of contracts in order to secure 
supplies already contracted for but not 
delivered. In this case, the exports will 
doubtless be restrained by compelling the 
neutrals to provide shipping facilities for 
handling purchases not yet delivered. This 
will give them pause, and they will be 
obliged, in order to get supplies, to take 
the risk of transportation in their own 
vessels, and to bring into commission for 
the trans-oceanic trade ships which hereto- 
fore, from motives of caution, have been 
kept in home waters. 

he licensing order comes not a day too 
soon for the proper and just protection of 
all concerned. The United States is now 
the world’s bread basket, but this does not 
mean that all are to help themselves, sim- 
ply because they have the price; there are 
other considerations to be observed. 
Scrambling in the open market must 
cease; there being a shortage, it behooves 
this country to divide the supply fairly, 
so that all may obtain a share, not only 
according to their needs, but according to 
their relative deserts. 

The reasonable home demand must first 
be provided for. By co-operation in sav- 
ing and avoidance of waste it is hoped 


that this will be much less than normal.. 


Americans earnestly desire to do all they 
can to increase the store of food available 
for the armies in the field. 

The second demand te be considered is 
that of the allies. They depend largely 
upon this country for food. As Lord 
Rhondda, the new British food controller, 
says: “The problem of Great Britain’s 
food primarily depends upon the supply, 
and, in the main, the solution of the prob- 
lem of supply lies in America. I am sure 
they will not ‘let us down.’” Assuredly 
not. America must and will supply Brit- 
ain and the other allies with what they 
require, even if its own people have to go 
without, which is not at all probable. 

Being at war, this country must, neces- 
sarily, first serve the needs of its allies and 
itself; the requirements of the neutrals, 
therefore, are third and last in the con- 
sideration of the question. This does not 
mean that they are to be ignored; only 
that they must wait their turn, and be 
content with their proportion of the total. 

It is in order to establish and maintain 
a just proportion in the distribution of the 
available food supply that the United 
States now will make use of the partial 
embargo. Conditions are abnormal and 
require unusual treatment. It is no longer 
safe to permit all countries to help them- 
selves indiscriminately. An international 
bread line has been forced by this mon- 
strous war, and those who stand in it, 
whether rich or poor, belligerent or neu- 
tral, must take their places and receive 
their allotted shares.. The American Food 
Administrator must act as the dispenser. 

That there will be sufficient for all, if 


901 


it be economically distributed and wisely 
handled, is certain, but there must be no 
more crowding or jost to get it, nor 
can the longest purse be the deciding fac- 
tor. Belgium, which has no purse at all, 
must surely get her share. It is right 
that America, having the food to dis- 
tribute, should say how it is to be divided ; 
should dictate quality, quantity, kind, and 
the order in which needs are to be supplied. 


REFRESHING FRANKNESS 

Backed with the solemn assurance of a 
gentleman in whom it has every confi- 
dence, The Northwestern Miller feels jus- 
tified in vouching for the following letter, 
its only regret sing that it is bound in 
honor not to reveal the name of its writer: 

“As a matter of fact, we booked this 
flour as a speculative matter, and, should 
the market decline, the loss would be 
yours, as this company has no assets. We 
feel that we are due to make this la- 
nation, and if you care to book the flour 
under these conditions you may do so; but 
you are at liberty to cancel the order now 
if you wish. The writer has always tried 
to do business on the square, and will con- 
tinue to do so.” 

In a time when every two-by-four flour 
speculator is endeavoring to mask his 
shoestring as a bank balance, this letter 
is refreshing It is, indeed, too bad that 
the broker’s frankness doubtless led to the 
cancellation which he authorized and his 
failure to make a profit of three or four 
dollars per barrel on his purchase.’ That, 
however, is the fortune of war and specu- 
lation, and it is not impossible that his 
gain in the good opinion of his milling 
connection will sooner or later more than 
compensate him for the present absence 
of speculative profit. Certainly, if there 
be truth in the time-honored proverb, the 
broker’s reward will come in good time. 


THE LAST OF STALE BREAD 

If all the regulations which may be 
established to govern food production and 
conservation can be measured by the re- 
quest of the Council of National Defense 
that the bakers at once put a stop to their 
ancient custom of accepting returns of 
stale bread, it is clear that the food busi- 
ness is going to have a thoroughly salu- 
tary house-cleaning. The prevention of 
waste is, in the long run, directly beneficial 
to the producer, and the government is 
evidently going to help him to do what he 
has long wanted but been unable to do. 

The stale bread nuisance has for years 
been one of the chief plagues of the bak- 
ery trade. Everybody recognized it for 
what it was: a wholesale waste of good 
material, doing nobody any good, and 
maintained only because each baker was 
afraid of his competitors. The retailer 
who wanted a dozen loaves was induced to 
take two dozen on the ground that he 
could return the unsold ones; the baker 
paid the extra cost, knowing that if he 
revoked the obnoxious privilege, some 
other baker would use it as a means for 
getting the retailer’s trade for himself. 

The return of unsold bread was long a 
favorite theme at bakers’ conventions; its 
evils were published abroad, and the trade 
was urged to “do something about it.” 
But the lurking competitor round the 
corner kept that something from being 
done, and the baker kept on supplying 
the retailer with bread he did not want, 
and gazing day by day at the surplus and 
practically unsalable production which 
was deposited on his hands. 

The Council of National Defense, by a 
simple request, has solved the problem. 
Practically every baker in the country will 
gladly seize the opportunity to rid himself 
of his Old Man of the Sea. If any, in 
defiance of the advice of their own repre- 
sentatives and the request of the nation’s 
war council, still try to get trade by con- 
tinuing the practice, it is likely that the 
Food Administration, which will not be 
tolerant of waste, will find stronger means 
than a request to bring them into line. 

The bakers, showever, cannot properly 
meet the new condition by themselves. The 
full-page advertisement inserted in the 
Washington papers by the District of 
Columbia bakers set forth clearly the need 
for co-operation on the part of the house- 
wives, and showed, too, exactly how that 
co-operation could most effectively be dis- 
played. “Order bread for your household 
a day in advance” should be the watch- 
word of every baker, and of every retailer 
of bread; who wants to do business, not on 
the basis of useless waste, but on that of 
finding a need and meeting it. 








WINTER WHEAT HARVEST 


Good Progress Under Favorable Conditions 
in Southwest—Yield Likely to be Larger 
than Earlier Reports Have Indicated 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—Rains fell in many parts of 
Kansas and Oklahoma within the past two 
days. These were immediately beneficial 
to growing crops, and in the central and 
western districts were also advantageous 
to wheat. Harvest is progressing general- 
ly without interruption, under favorable 
conditions, while reports tell of yields 
better than expected and excellent quality 
of the new grain. Cutting is practically 
completed in Oklahoma, and will be fin- 
ished in southern counties of Kansas this 
week, 


HARVEST AND NEW WHEAT 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 23.—Wheat 
cutting was under full headway in all of 
Oklahoma and the extreme southern part 
of Kansas this past week. In the former 
state the harvest is more than half done, 
and is nearing completion in all of the 
southern and central district. Conditions 
have been favorable, but in some parts of 
Oklahoma cutting was suspended for a 
day or two because of rains, which were 
coming to be much needed for other crops. 

In Konicen there were also rains, al- 
though western districts, where the need 
is greatest, had no precipitation. High 
temperatures were disadvantageous in 
central Kansas, and some wheat was re- 

rted ripening too quickly, threatening a 
ight berry. 


Samples of Oklahoma wheat so far re- 


ceived indicate an excellent quality. Most 
of the samples available up to the end of 
the week were of early cut soft wheat 
from Texas and Oklahoma; these showed 
a fine, heavy dark berry, some testing up 
to 62 lbs. The fewer hard wheat samples 
also. showed a dark berry, running to the 
true Turkey type, and millers from Okla- 
homa say that the whole crop of that state 
runs to the Turkey variety, with a dark 
berry suggesting a high gluten. 

KANSAS STATE ESTIMATE 


The June crop report of the Kansas 
state board of agriculture, issued Friday, 
estimates the probable wheat crop of the 
state to be 42 million bus, based on an 
average yield of 11.8 bus per acre on a 
standing acreage of 3,525,000. The total 
probable production is 2,000,000 bus great- 
er than estimated in the May report, as a 
result of an increase of 1.8 bus in the indi- 
cated yield; there is, however, a reduction. 
of 400,000 acres in the total acreage left 
for harvest as estimated in the April re- 

rt. The report makes mention of much 
ocal damage by hail recently. 

Only two counties, according to the re- 

(Continued on page 924.) 





THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


Conditions Continue Favorable—G 1 
Rains Help—Cool Weather Retards 
Growth, Making Crop Week Late 


Minneapolis grain interests are still op- 
timistic over the condition of the growing 
wheat in the Northwest. While the weath- 
er for the most part has been cool and 

retarded, yet this is not regarded 
as serious. It should result in a deep- 
rooted plant, well able to withstand ad- 
verse weather conditions in July. 

Reports are received frequently that 
straw is short and heads beginning to 
form. Such reports, however, are received 
each year, and are not taken as indicative 
of the entire Northwest. 

Rains have fallen over practically the 
entire spring wheat belt in the last week. 
Some points that most needed moisture 
got a good wetting. Others got little pre- 
cipitation, and more moisture is needed 
there. Taken as a whole, however, the 
condition in the Northwest is generally re- 
ported to be good, with the possible ex- 
ception of a few scattered points in North 
Dakota, where drouth has done some harm. 
The crop is fully a week to 10 days late. 

The condition of oats and barley is good, 
but winter rye is thin with a light yield in 
prospect. Corn is backward. 

Rozerr T. Beartry. 


Chicago Wheat Trade Slack 
Cuicaco, I1u., June 26.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Wheat trade light, with limited 
offerings. Futures le lower. Old No. 3 











hard sold at $2.30@2.39; No. 3 northern, 
$2.40, to arrive; No. 4 red, $2.38. 


Cash 


corn advanced to $1.7: for No. 2 and 

at $1.7214. In- 
dustries withdrew from the market at the 
close. Futures ‘24,@3%c lower. Export 
sales of oats, 750,000 bus, at 934c over 
July, track, Newport News. Cont 
stocks of wheat unchanged, at 10,000 bus; 
corn stocks increased 5,000 bus, to 19,000; 
oats decreased 512,000 bus, to 856,000. 

C. H. CHALLEN, 


LICENSING OF EXPORTS 


First Steps Taken by President to Control 
Exportation of Food, Fuel and Other 
Necessaries, Especially to Neutrals 


Wasurneoton, D. C., June 26.—(Special 
Telegram )—President Wilson ‘as signed 
an executive order creating the primary 
machinery for putting into effect the ex- 
port licensing law, and has appointed an 
Export Council composed of the secre- 
taries of State, Commerce and Agricul- 
ture, together with Mr. Hoover, of the 
Food Administration. The council will 
determine on matters of policy relating to 
exports. : 

e principal object of the legislation 
is to prevent exports from falling into the 
hands of the enemy through re-export 
from neutral countries, and to prevent un- 
balanced shipments to the various nations 
making common cause with this country. 
Present indications are that coal and wheat 
will be among the first articles of com- 
merce to be handled by the council. 

It is understood that there is quite a 
rush to clear ships from American ports 
before the machinery of the new law can 
get into operation, and provide for the 
movement of licensed exports only. 

When the council gets down to work, all 
exporting will be done by licenses, granted 








‘by the Secretary of Commerce. Applica- 


tions to export commodities will have to 
be made to the Division of Export Li- 
censes, which will pass upon the quantity 
of the commodity to be exported, and in- 
vestigate the character of the consignee. 
Future proclamations of the President, 
based on the Board of Export Control’s 
recommendations, will designate the par- 
ticular articles under control, and the 
countries to which such controlled articles 
may be exported under license. 
Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





CANADIAN GRAIN BOARD 


Marketing of Canada’s Crops to be Regulated 
by New Government Body—Power to Fix 
Prices Conferred by Order-in-Council 


Toronto, Ont., June 23.—The govern- 
ment of Canada has announced an order- 
in-council appointing a Board of Grain 
Supervisors, which will, in conjunction 
with any similar body that may be ap- 
pointed in the United States, take control 





.of the business of marketing the grain 


crops of the country this year. 

The order-in-council begins with a state- 
ment that the new board is created to 
“provide means whereby the grain of 
Canada in excess of domestic requirements 
may be made available by or on behalf of 
His Majesty’s government, and of the 
allied powers,” and to “prevent, to the ut- 
most possible extent, any undue inflation 
or depreciation of values by speculation, 
by the hoarding of grain supplies, or by 
any other means.” 

The board is to consist of not more than 
12 members, who are to receive no remu- 
neration beyond their expenses while actu- 
ally en in the duties of the board. 
Its first stated duty is to investigate grain 
supplies, full authority for making such 
investigations being granted. 

Power is given the board “to fix the 
price at which grain stored in any eleva- 
tor may be a n= and the conditions 
as to price, destination or otherwise under 
whi may be removed from such 
elevator.” It may prescribe what grain 
shall be sent to the United Kingdom, or to 
the allied powers. It may “take possession 
of and sell and deliver to millers or to 
overseas purchasers grain stored in any 


_elevator,” at prices fixed by the board. It 


has authority to “order any railway com- 
pany te provide cars and other transpor- 
tation facilities for handling grain.” 
The following have been appointed 
members of this new board: Dr. M 
Winnipeg, chairman; H. W. Woods, Al- 
berta; S. K. Rothwell, Moose Jaw; T. A. 
Crerar, J. C. Gage, W. A. Bawlf, W. A. 
Matheson and C. A. Stewart, Winnipeg; 
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W. A. Best, Ottawa; Controller Ainey, 
Montreal; L. H, Clarke, Toronto. 


Canadian Food Controller 

Toronto, Ont., June 23.—The govern- 
ment of Canada roaghe (uae Hon. W. J. 
Hanna, a member the cabinet of the 
province of Ontario, food controller for 
the Dominion, with powers similar to those 
likely to be attached. to the same office in 
the war organization of the United States. 
ind Hanna takes this appointment without 


ry. 
In Ontario, where Mr. Hanna is. best 
known, this choice is regarded as a good 
one. Mr. Hanna is Canadian born, a 
lawyer by profession, member of a num- 
ber of financial boards, and a public man 
of unquestioned ability. A few years ago 
he was offered the chairmanship of the 
Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada, but for business reasons refused 
the appointment. In accepting this pres- 
ent office he makes a great personal sac- 
Tifice. A. H. Bamey. 


DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Dull, with Decline in Price—Some In- 
terest in New Crop—Millfeed 
Firm and Quiet 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, I11., June 26.—While there 
has not been very much activity in the 
flour market and very little buying, job- 
bers and dealers are more or less inter- 
ested in quotations on new flour. A nomi- 
nal range from the Southwest, mainly 
from Oklahoma and Kansas, for new 95 
per cent patent is $10.50@10.75, jute, 
Chicago. A few mills quoting offered de- 
livery the first half of July. Spring 
wheat patents are firm at $13.10@13.50, 
jute. New soft winter patents from the 
southern states are being quoted at $10.40 
@10.65, jute. C. H. Caarren. 














Puinaperenia, Pa., June 26—Flour 
dull and unsettled, and prices generally 
lower. Quotations, per 196 lbs in wood; 
cotton or jute sacks about 25c less: winter 
straight, $11@11.50; Kansas clear, $11@ 
11.75; straight, $12@12.50; patent, $12.25 
@12.75. Spring first clear, $11@11.75; 
patent, $12@12.75; favorite brands, $18@ 
13.25, City mills’ choice and fancy pat- 
ent, $13@13.25. Bran offerings light, and 
the market firm. Demand moderate. 
Quotations, car lots, including sacks, on 
soft winter bran, in 100-lb sacks, per ton, 
$34@34.50; spring bran, $32.50@33. 

Samuet S, Dantets. 





Boston, Mass., June 26.—Nominal flour 
market locally. No demand for mill 
> and only slight demand for re- 
seller’s stocks at 75c@$1 under mill quo- 
tations. Minneapolis patents, $13.30@ 
13.50; spring country patents, $12.25@13; 
special short patents, $13.25@13.75,—all 
in wood. Kansas hard patents offering 
for July and August shipment, new flour, 
at $11.25@12, in sacks. Millfeed dull and 
nominal, Louts W. DePass. 





Kansas Crry, Mo., June 26.—A growing 
lack of confidence in the future course of 
wheat prices is causing the greatest 
sible dullness in demand for flour. Fur- 
thermore, millers are not anxious to sell, 
and are not pressing for new business. 
Prices are about unchanged from mailed 
quotations. R, E. Srerurne. 


Sr. Lours, Mo., June 26.—Flour demand 
very dull, especially for soft wheat flours. 
Prices have been further reduced, but 
buyers show no interest. There is a fairly 
good export inquiry, and a few small lots 
were worked to Central America. Mill- 
feed is quiet but firm; offerings continue 
very light, and middlings are scarce. 

Perer Deprun. 








Bartimore, Mp., June 26.—Flour de- 
pressed. Springs down $1 bbl since Sat- 
urday; winters weak and lower, but large- 
ly nominal. A little new Kansas flour 
selling at $10, all cotton, as to quality and 
shipment. Millfeed unchanged and neg- 
lected. Cuaaruzs H. Dorsey. 





Mitwavxee, Wis., June 26.—Choice city 
brands hard spring patent, $12.80@13; 
straight, $11.75@192,—wood. Kansas 
straight, $11@11.75, cotton; clear, $11@ 
11.25. Rye flour, $12 for pure, wood. Mill- 
feed steady. H. N. Wiursow. 


June 27, 1917 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTP; 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—poy. 
centages of Activity of Mills Compareq 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour outpy, 
at milling centers. for the last tw. week 
with comparisons, in bbis: June 2: june m4 

June 23 June16 1916 1935 
Minneapolis ...215,180 279,800 330,70 289,405 
Duluth-Superior 27,830 25,785 16,85: 17,300 














Milwaukee 5,000 5,000 9,500 1 000 
Totals ....... 248,010 $10,585 357,05) 317.79; 
Outside mills*..154,435 ...... 166,635.’ 
Ag’gate sprg.402,445 ...... 523,685... 
St. Louis ...... 18,500 23,600 26,600 27.194 
St. Louist ..... 37,500 36,000 46,600 39'799 
Buffalo ........ 88,920 128,250 107,450 130'559 
Rochester ..... 10,100 10,000 13,900 19° 499 
Chicago ....... 17,500 21,250 21,75) 99'599 
Kansas City.... 40,500 49,600 62.0: at 
Kansas Cityt...111,110 100,695 175,610 140 439 
WWNOGD. as ees se 17,000 20,600 22,800 17'599 
Toledof ....... 38,295 38,145 16,36) 39'g39 
Nashville** .... 57,595 68,510 77,475 281619 
Portland, Oreg. 8,585 10,615 ...... °' 
Bente ss. igs 11,830 15,160 17,010 10,919 
Tacoma ......s 18,910 26,435 7,7 3,360 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVI1Ty 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actu.) week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to Th. North- 
western Miller, to possible’ output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days pe: week: 





June 24 June 26 
June 23 June16 1916 1935 
Minneapolis ...... 42 54 68 65 
Duluth-Superior .. 73 71 47 48 
Outside mills* .... 56 47 60 48 
Average spring.. 48 53 62 58 
Milwaukee ....... 42 42 38 42 
ee 37 47 65 66 
St. Louist ........ 49 46 77 54 
BOUMEIO 0s eee ss 77 64 95 
Rochester ........ 50 69 61 
Chicago ~...... oe 75 80 83 
Kansas. City....... 56 68 87 
Kansas Cityt...... 40 36 67 59 
TOGO ws. .cceeces 35 43 4 36 
oo ee ee 40 34 46 36 
Nashville** ....... 40 45 61 33 
Portland, Oregon.. 26 32 : < 
BOOS iis ie Rene 28 37 42 27 
TACOMA 2 .eesvorver 33 46 14 " 
Tetals ..cecece cs 44 50 61 56 
Minnesota-Dakotas 48 53 62 58 
Other states ...... 41 48 57 54 
Miour output for week ending June 23 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 6 per 
cent compared with week ending June 16. 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa miills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 
tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 
{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 
**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 


cluding Nashville. 





NO STALE BREAD RETURNS 


Action of Council of National Defense In- 
dorsed by Bakers—Formal Pledge Sent to 
Over 20,000 Bakers—Conferences Pinned 


Some weeks ago the Council of National 
Defense addressed an open letter to bak- 
ers in all parts of the country with regard 
to the wasteful and demoralizing practice 
of taking back stale bread. The text of 
this letter is as follows: 

“In the present emergency, the impor- 
tance of husbanding the wheat supply is 
such that all wastes of wheat, no matter 
how small, must be stopped. With this 
necessity in view, the Commerci:! lcon- 
omy Board has conducted an inquiry into 
the wholesale bakery practice of taking 
back unsold bread from retailers. ‘I'he in- 
vestigation covered representative bakers 
in arts of the United States. It ap- 





arc at approximately 4 per cent of all 
read delivered by wholesale bakers is 
later returned to them, and that «t least 


one-third of this is sold for anim«! feed. 
a of the bread returned is sold at 

uced prices to charitable institutions 
and the r. 

“The Board points out, however, that 
with the cost of carrying this brea:! to and 
from the retailers eliminated, the baker 
could afford fully as well as now to sell 
the same amount of bread at tie same 
reduced prices, With few exceptions, the 
bakers consulted that the waste of 
labor and human food involved in the 
practice of accepting returns i- detri- 
mental to the public interest an‘ should 
be discontinued. This also is the conelu- 
sion of the Board and of the Council of 
National Defense. You are, therefore, 
hereby requested, in common with all 
other wholesale bakers, not to accept Te 
turns of unsold bread on June >) and 
thereafter.” ; 

In order to carry out the polics thus 
outlined, copies of the following pine 
have been sent to over 20,000 bakers, 4” 
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MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES MILLERS’ COMMITTEE IN WASHINGTON 


Left to Right (Seated): Bernard A. Eckhart, E. M. Kelly, Andrew J. Hunt, Albert C. Loring; (Standing) A. P. Husband, Theodore B. Wilcox, James F. Bell, 
Samuel Plant, Mark N. Mennel, Fred J. Lingham 


MILLERS MEET IN WASHINGTON 


Representative Millers from Every Section Confer with Mr. Hoover—Plans 
Outlined for Organization of Milling Industry in Aid of Government— 
Advisory Committee of Millers Suggested to Further Co-operation 


at the meeting of bakers in Chicago last 
week action was taken urging every baker 
in the United States to sign this pledge: 

“Most heartily and voluntarily do I ex- 
press my willingness to co-operate with 
our government in its conservation of food 
and in the elimination of wasteful prac- 
tices in my business, and as an evidence 
of practical patriotism and devotion to our 
country’s welfare, I pledge myself or my 
company to discontinue, on. and after 
July 10, 1917, the practice of taking back 
unsold bread from retailers, And I do 
further pledge myself to give my loyal 
and unswerving support to all patriotic 
measures which may be ordered or recom- 
mended by the Council of National De- 
fense, or by the Food Administrator dur- 
ing the period of the war. To these cardi- 
nal principles of true Americanism do I 
hereby pledge myself, affirming in the 
same spirit my allegiance to my flag and 
to the Republic for which it stands, and 
my belief in the cause of freedom with 
liberty and justice for all.” 

During the present week (June 25-30), 
conferences are being held which will in- 
clude representatives of 200 groups of 
wholesale and retail bakers. These con- 
ferences ire for the purpose of making 
the situation clear to all the bakers. 

_ The leading bakers of the District of 
Columbia were among the first to respond 
to the Council’s suggestion. In a full- 
page newspaper advertisement, signed by 
the bakers joining in the agreement, they 
pointed out that they cannot make a suc- 
cess of the plan alone, but that “the 
housewife must co-operate with the baker 
and the grocer in order that the request of 
the Council be efficiently effective.” They 
make a direct appeal to the housewife that 


< “place her order for bread a day in 
advance,” 


Offers Mills to Government 

A news dispatch says that the Colorado 
levator Co., Denver, Colo., has 
: ‘ect offer to turn the operation 
of its 19 milling properties over to the 
government, to be operated without profit 
or other payment save for provision to 
cover de} reciation, 


made a 


On Friday and Saturday, June 22 and 
23, a number of prominent millers, repre- 
senting all the leading milling sections of 
the United States, met in Washington to 
discuss with Mr. Hoover the methods 
whereby the milling industry and the pro- 
posed Food Administration could - work 
most effectively and in the closest har- 
mony under the conditions resulting from 
a state of war. 

On Friday noon the millers and Mr. 
Hoover were guests of William C. Edgar, 
editor of The Northwestern Miller, at a 
luncheon at the Shoreham Hotel. Those 
present, besides Mr. Hoover and Mr. Ed- 
gar, were: James F. Bell and Albert C. 
Loring, Minneapolis; Bernard A. Eckhart 
and A. P. Husband, Chicago; Andrew J. 
Hunt, Arkansas City, Kansas; E. M. 
Kelly, Nashville, Tenn; Samuel Plant, St. 
Louis; Mark N. Mennel, Toledo; Theodore 
B. Wilcox, Portland, Oregon, and Fred 
J. Lingham, Lockport, N. Y. 

Mr. Hoover outlined the problems con- 
fronting the Food Administration, point- 
ing out that they could be solved only 
through the zealous co-operation of every 
one sharing in the work of producing, 
manufacturing and distributing food. He 
made it clear, once more, that his desire 
and intention is to work with business as 
now constituted, and not to be in any sense 
a dictator. He expressed his belief that 
difficulties which now seem insuperable 
will prove of relatively easy solution 
through the close and friendly co-opera- 
tion of business and the government. 

Special emphasis was laid on the neces- 
sity for doing away with all forms of mar- 
ket manipulation and speculation. Mr. 
Hoover pointed out that there had been of 
late two distinct kinds of speculation: one 
thoroughly vicious, and deserving of no 
toleration even in normal times; the other 
resulting largely from the unsettled con- 


ditions which have of late governed busi- 
ness transactions. Both kinds, he said, 
would have to be discontinued, but he be- 
lieved that the second variety could be 
done away with in a manner which would 
not prove onerous to legitimate trade. 

Acting on the suggestions made by Mr. 
Hoover, the millers who attended the 
meetings yong as a millers’ advisory 
committee, electing James F. Bell as chair- 
man, and A. P. Husband as secretary. 
Plans were discussed covering an amplifi- 
cation of this organization, so that the 
United States Millers’ Committee, when 
finally established under the direction of 
the Food Administration, should ade- 
quately represent every section of the 
milling industry. 


THE PROHIBITION ISSUE 


Food Control Bill Delayed by Prohibition 
Amendment—How About the Reve- 
nue?—Mixing the Issues 


Wasurnoton, D. C., June 26.— (Special 
Telegram—True to the predictions of 
Congressman Lever, the House completed 
its consideration of the food control bill 
in just a week, and on Saturday voted by a 
very large majority for its passage, in 
almost its original form. At the last mo- 
ment, however, an amendment was insert- 
ed and passed which provided for practi- 
cally bone-dry national prohibition during 
the war. That provision created a great 
flurry, and sent the-bill to the Senate to 
meet strong opposition. 

The fight is on in the Senate this week, 
and is a warm one. Senator Chamberlain, 
in charge of the bill, says he thinks the bill 
with the prohibition amendment will pass, 
but other senators are very positive that 
it will not, unless exemption is provided 


——S=__ 


at least for beer and light wines. Senator 
Simmons, chairman of the Finance com- 
mittee, has expressed himself as strongly 
opposed to the prohibition amendment, be- 
cause the Finance committee, in drafting 
the war revenue bill, has made provision 
for the collection of more than $500,000,- 
000 from the liquor business, and if this 
prohibition amendment passes, that source 
of revenue is cut off, so as to make neces- 
sary other provisions for revenue. 

It is not unlikely that the Senate may 
introduce and pass a quite new control 
bill, that will contain all of the essentials 
of the House bill, giving almost unlimited 
power to Mr. Hoover, and that will meet 
the need for legislation as well as the bill 
passed by the House. It is quite unlikely 
that the Senate can get to action this week, 
and even if it does, there will be additional 
time consumed in conference, which will 
mean that the Food Administration can- 
not be officially established until the sec- 
ond or third week in July at the earliest. 
The opposition in the Senate is confined 
to a comparatively small number of sena- 
tors, but they have used up time in debate 
so that action has been deferred. 

There has been criticism of the prohibi- 
tion advocates for their action in tacking 
their amendment on the food control bill, 
and thus blocking the way to quick action 
on the general terms of the bill, about 
which there is developing less and less un- 
certainty, and which, except for the 
amendment, might have made rapid prog- 
ress in the Senate. The opinion has been 
expressed that, while action for prohibi- 
tion is more and more a probability, its 
advocates made a mistake in using the 
food control bill as the agency for accom- 
plishing their desires. 

With very great problems to be solved 
quickly, by setting into action the food 
control machinery at once, every day of 
delay is unfortunate. The establishment 
of the Food Administration right now 
would be a great aid in putting into effect 
the President’s proclamation concerning 
exports, provision for which was made in 
the espionage bill which became a law on 
June 15. 

Ricnarp B, Wartrovus. 
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Minneapouis, Tuespay, June 26, 1917 








The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 64,620 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending June 23) 215,180 bbls, 
against 330,700 in 1916, 289,405 in 1915, 
292,330 in 1914. Today only nine and 
one-half mills are in operation, and an- 
other large decrease is expected. A year 
ago mills made 351,740 bbls. 


Business with Minneapolis and north- 
western mills is about at a standstill. 
Millers generally claim that in all their 
experience they cannot recall a time when 
trade was so dull. The dullness in a way 
is hard to account for. Stocks in buyers’ 
hands are known to be abnormally light. 
Yet they manage to stretch them out 
some way and are getting along without 
making fresh purchases. They buy only 
a car at a time and then only when they 
absolutely have to. Until some definite 
announcement is made as to the policy the 
food control officials will adopt, espe- 
cially in the way of fixing prices, little 
change is anticipated. 

Many mills are idle, while others are 
not operating to exceed one-fourth ca- 
pacity. Yet, even with the output cur- 
tailed as it is, few sold as much flour as 
they made last week. 

Orders on mill books are dwindling. 
They are now much below normal for this 
season. Shipping directions in conse- 
quence are not difficult to take care of. 

Demand for first and second clear flour 
exceeds the supply. Mills cannot make 
clears exclusively and, as long as demand 
for patent remains as it is, the supply 
of clears will continue limited. None of 
the important mills have any clears to 
offer. They are largely oversold and are 
holding quotations comparatively high. 
Second clear is wanted particularly as a 
rye mix, and bakers in some of the larger 
cities are understood to be using this low- 
grade liberally when they can get it. 

While other markets occasionally re- 
port fair export sales, Minneapolis mills 
say they are not selling anything abroad. 
They have been asked for offers through 
government buying agencies in the East, 
but none will acknowledge having made 
any sales. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $12.70 
@13.25 per 196 lbs in wood. 


Millfeed is scarce and active. The light 
production has had a strengthening in- 
fluence on values. All the large Minne- 
apolis mills are virtually out of the mar- 
ket on all grades. Demand is general and 
mills refuse to entertain bids except in 
mixed cars with flour. Quotations are 
firm and are expected to advance. On 
some grades prices are $1 ton higher for 
the week. 

Eastern advices are that dealers gen- 
erally have cleaned up their stocks and 
while they are not keen about bidding 
for future delivery, yet they are snapping 
up shipments in transit at fancy prices. 

The South and Southwest seem to be 
short of supplies and are in the market 
right along. Even in the Northwest, 
where pasturage is good, distributors are 
buying freely for prompt shipment. 

Those who have been talking lower 
prices right along are begininng to change 
their views and few would be willing to 
sell for deferred delivery, even though 
present prices are way above normal. 

In mixed cars with flour, mills quote 
bran at $28@30 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis; standard middlings, $34@ 


35; flour middlings, $44@45; red dog, $48 
@52—latter in 140-lb sacks. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 54 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 45,800 bbls, show that in the 
week ending June 23 they made 154,435 
bbls of flour (representing 695,000 bus of 
wheat) against 166,635 in 1916. 

Fifty-four “outside” mills last week 
shipped 357 bbls of flour to foreign coun- 
tries, against 2,960 in 1916. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 914 were in operation June 26: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A South and 
Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half) and 
B mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 1,377,000 
bus, a net increase over the preceding 
week of 113,000 bus. At Minneapolis 
there was an increase of 208,000 bus and 
at Duluth a decrease of 95,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, June 23, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 


Minneapolis + 1,245 2,081 1,338 624 1,085 


Duluth: voc ecces *132 637 60 470 909 
Totals........ 1,377 2,718 1,398 1,094 1,994 
Duluth, bonded. ee 4 65 37 
Totals........ --- 2,761 .... 1,159 2,031 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on June 23, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
Minneapolis 2,723 8,464 3,165 9,544 15,283 


Duluth..... *635 8,887 817 1,868 7,814 
Totals.... 3,358 17,351 38,982 11,412 23,097 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 663 11 98 874 
Totals.... - 18,114 3,993 11,5610 23,971 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to June 23, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
Minneapolis ..100,754 149,590 99,301 92,570 
Duluth ....... 24,111 94,001 67,340 68,194 





Totals ...... 124,865 243,591 156,641 160,764 
Duluth, bonded *9,279 12,343 1,890 4,533 





Totals ...... 134,144 255,934 158,531 155,297 
*Bonded receipts to May 5, 1917. - 


INTERNATIONAL CEREAL CO, 


The International Cereal Co., success- 
ors to the Fruen Cereal Co., has awarded 
contracts for the building of a 400-bbl 
addition to its mill in North Minneapolis. 
It will be a five-story concrete building. 
The cost will be about $40,000. The 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. has the contract 
for the equipment. 

J. E. Greenfield, Superior, Wis., is 
president; Charles E. Bateman, of the 
Champlin Flour Co., Minneapolis, vice- 
president and treasurer; Harry N. 
Stemper, Minneapolis, secretary; Arthur 
B, Fruen, Minneapolis, general superin- 
tendent and sales-manager. 

The company makes a specialty of 
rolled wheat, granulated wheat, rolled 
barley, rolled rye, corn meal, whole wheat 
and graham flour. 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 


A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Min- 
nesota, in straight or mixed-car lots, is: 
we $12.80@12.90 per bbl in 98- and 49- 
b sacks; straight, $12.60@12.70. For lots 
of less than one car, 20c is usually added. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
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millfeed in mixed cars with flour are $29 

@30 for bran in 100-lb sacks, $36@37 for 

shorts, and $44@46 for flour middlings, 
BAST-FOGARTY MILLING CO. 

The Bast-Fogarty Milling Co. Des 
Moines, Iowa, announces completion of 
plans for the erection of a 1,000-bbl mill, 
to replace the plant which burned April 
16. Contracts are to be awarded this week. 
It is estimated that the new mill will rep- 
resent an expenditure of approximately 
$150,000. The plant is to be ready for 
operation in October. 

The plans are for a 6-story building of 
concrete and steel construction. It will 
have large windows to afford maximum 
light and ventilation. Adjoining the mill 
building proper will be a modern type 
elevator affording adequate storage. 

The company has been reorganized with 
$200,000 capital stock. The directors are 
O. F. Bast, J. F. Fogarty, T. T. Fogarty, 
A. D. Fogarty, E. S. Stanton, E. W. 
O’Meara, Fred Hall and R. B. McCon- 
logue. Messrs. O’Meara and Hall were 
formerly Iowa representatives for the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. 


THE RED CROSS CAMPAIGN 


The milling and grain trades were con- 
spicuous in the Red Cross campaign con- 

ucted in Minneapolis last week. The 
manager of the campaign was Charles G. 
Ireys, secretary of t Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. he work in the business 
district was carried on by the Ist Regi- 
ment, Minneapolis Civilian Auxiliary, 
which includes a large number of men in 
the milling and grain trades. There was 
keen competition among the nine com- 
pote enrolled for this epee. The 
argest total of subscriptions and pledges 
was secured by K Company, under Cap- 
tain George P. Case, of Johnson, Case & 
Harmon, grain brokers. I Company, 
commanded by Captain Charles M. Case, 
vice-president of the Atlantic Elevator 
Co., ranked third, and H Company, under 
Captain L. L. Conrad, of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., stood fourth. 

‘Special credit should be given to the 
flour mill employees for the generosity of 
their contributions. The men in charge 
of the work at the mills reported that the 
employees contributed almost without ex- 
ception, and in most cases far more than 
could have fairly been expected. 

Among the larger contributors in Min- 
neapolis already announced, connected 
with the grain and milling industries 
were: F. H. Peavey & Co., $25,000; Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. and officers, $20,000; 
Washburn-Crosby Co. and allied inter- 
ests, $15,000; Midland Linseed Products 
Co., $10,000; Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
Cream of Wheat Co., Cargill Elevator 
Co. and Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., each $5,000; Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co.’ and Gre oe Co., each 
$3,000; George C. Bagley and Osborn- 
McMillan Elevator Co., each $2,500; Co- 
lumbia Elevator Co. and Minnesota Lin- 
seed Oil Co., each $2,000; John R, Mar- 
field, E. S. Woodworth, Northwestern 
Elevator Co., B. B. Sheffield, W. G. Good- 
ing and B. H. Woodworth, each $1,000. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Patent flour quotations at Minneapolis 
are 50@55c bbl lower for the week. 

W. B. Lowenthal, of Sinsheimer & Co., 

rain shippers, San Francisco, was in 

inneapolis June 25. 

C. H. Plimpton, Aurora, IIL, salesman 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is visit- 
ing headquarters this week. 

H,. H. Thayer, of the Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, has just re- 
turned from an eastern trip. 

E. S. Willett, of Comstock, Willett & 
Co., wholesalers, Bridgeport, Conn., was 
a Minneapolis visitor this week. 

J. A. Willis, Jr., with the Empire Mill- 
ing Co., Janesville, Minn., left last week 
for active duty in the marine corps. 

N. F. Noland, of the Terminal Fleva- 
tors, and W. B. Lathrop, of Pierce & 
Lathrop, Kansas City, are in Minneapolis 
today. 

The Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. 
Paul, beginning Aug. 1, will sell flour. 
The Exchange will buy flour and market 
it under an Equity brand. 

N. S. Silbert, of David F. Silbert & 
Co., Inc., of Boston, was in Minnea 
olis during the week, arranging for mill- 
ing connections. From here he went to 
the Southwest. 
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The Minnesota Grain Inspection D,. 
i gg 8 will establish a branch at g 

aul July 1. Charles F. Maxfield, of 
Duluth, and formerly of Minneapolis 
will be in charge. / 

The Northern Pacifie road is repre. 
sented to be advising farmers in Montana 
to make arrangements to store as much 
of their grain as possible on farms this 
fall, because of the likelihood of a serj- 
ous car shortage. 

Eugene H. Weckbaugh, president and 
ae manager Colusa (Cal.) Milling « 

rain Co., is in Minneapolis. Besides 
milling, his company buys considerable 
flour and is an important barley shipper, 
He is here seeking connections. 

A dispatch from Ulen, Minn., states 
that the Kragnes Farmers’ Elevator & 
Mercantile Co. has declared a dividend 
of 100 per cent. The Farmers’ Elevator 
Co., Medina, N. D., is also reported to 
have declared a dividend of 100 per cent, 

F, H. Ellis, vice-president and general 
superintendent of the Imperial Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, fell out of a third-story 
window in a local hotel Saturday night 
and was instantly killed. Apparently he 
had been walking in his sleep. Mr. Ellis 
was 56 years old and prominent in grain 
circles. The funeral is to be today, 
June 26. y 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
last week suggested to the other grain ex- 
changes of the country the advisability of 
closing the trading session at 12 o'clock 
instead of 1:15, during the period when 
option trading is restricted. With one ex- 
ception all other exchanges were opposed 
to the plan, so no action will be taken. 

A government order has been issued re- 
quiring that all grain going into elevators 
must be tested for moisture content. A 
small machine, heated by gas or gasoline, 
is commonly used for this purpose. In- 
surance companies have been notified that 
on account of the fire hazard connected 
with the use of this apparatus in dust 
laden atmosphere, it should be located in 
the boiler or engine rooms and not in the 
elevator proper. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

The Central Roller Mills, Ida Grove, 
Iowa, have installed some new machinery. 
D. H. Nellis is manager. 

The Republic Elevator, Minneapolis, 
owned by the Monarch Elevator Co., has 
been closed indefinitely for repairs. 

Only nine and one-half flour mills are 
in operation at Minneapolis today. This 
is the lightest the mills have run for years. 

The Barber Milling Co.’s mill in Minne- 
apolis is idle this week. Four double rolls, 
9x30 in., and two flour dressers, are being 
installed. 

The Armour (S. D.) Roller Mills are 
remodeling their 125-bbl mill and in- 
stalling two sifters. The Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co. has the contract. 

The second dam of the Peerless Roller 
Mill Co. at Austin, Minn., was recently 
washed out. The mill is now being oper- 
ated by electricity from the city power 
plant. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has received a contract from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for four 1,000-bu 
Morris grain driers, to be installed in the 
road’s new terminal elevator at Baltimore. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, durum 
millers, Minneapolis, have taken out 4 
building permit for the four concrete 
tanks it is adding to its grain storage. The 
tanks will have a capacity of 50,000 bus 
each. 

Cargill Elevator Co., Minneapolis, has 
let the contract for a 1,000,000-bu cleva- 
tor to be built in south Minneapolis. It 
will be of concrete construction and will 
consist of 20 tanks of 50,000 bus. Con- 
tractors have guaranteed to have the 
building finished within two months. 

WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

No. 2 hard Montana wheat on track at 
Minneapolis is quoted nominally at 10 
over July. : 

Minneapolis July is 22c higher than Chi- 
cago but Ile under Duluth. Duluth is 
now the highest market in the country. 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have de- 
creased 230,000 bus the past two days. 
Total June 26, was about 2,493,000 bus, 
against 8,389,000 in 1916. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground ap- 

(Continued on page 924.) 
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iS EXTEND ELEVATOR LINES 


An important feature of southwestern 
milling development is the steadily in- 
creasing extension of country elevator 
lines by several of the larger milling con- 
“While there has for three or four 


-erns. 

mace been a marked tendency in this di- 
rection, the movement has been sharply 
acceleraled within the past year, and, even 
more prticularly, within the past few 


onths. 
othe kansas Flour Mills Co. has been 
most active in extending its direct touch 
with farmers’ markets by buying country 
stations, 1nd now has more than 150 of its 
own houses in Kansas and Oklahoma. It 
is closely followed by the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, which has recently tak- 
en over 2 number of houses, and last week 
added seven more to its chain in Okla- 
homa. Many other important milling con- 
cerns operate from 15 to 20 stations, and 
in many cases these concerns are adding 
to their chain where good openings become 
available, or established houses or small 
lines of houses are purchasable. 

In former years, in the Southwest as 


well as elsewhere in the West,.nearly all 
lines of elevators were operated by large 
terminal grain market concerns. To a con- 
siderable degree, this system depended 


upon an intimacy of relation with the 
railroads which came to an end with the 
increased regulation of the carriers by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Nearly 
all country stations then reverted to in- 
dividual ownership, and for several years 
the individual country dealer and the 
farmers’ houses have carried on the direct 
market relation with grain growers. For 
a time there was even a considerable and 
growing sentiment against the plan of mill 


| operation of country stations. F 
The present trend is, however, very 
strongly toward mill ownership and opera- 


tion of country elevators. ‘The principal 
advantage is, of course, in the value to a 
mill of originating its own wheat supplies. 
In a year such as the present one, for in- 
stance, with a short crop and that largely 


limited to the central and eastern districts 
of Kansas and to Oklahoma, the advan- 
tage to a milling concern of having direct 
wheat originating facilities is especially 
great. 





TNE MILLING SITUATION 


Flour trade is in the period of transi- 
tion from old- to new-crop basis, with the 
) unique added feature that there is almost 
) no business in new-wheat goods. Normally 
} at this time of year sales with southwest- 
ern millers are in their maximum volume, 
and new-wheat flours are quotable as rep- 


resentative of the market, while old-wheat 
goods retire to a position of being active 
eal for current grocery and jobbing 
rade, 

This season, all conditions are directly 
to the cont rary. The price of new wheat 
's not yet fixed save by a tentative value of 


around $2.10 per bu, track, established in 
Oklahoma. Based on this approximate 
| value, some southern mills are quoting new 
flour in a limited way, the basis so far sug- 
acy ‘ ity around $10.50, jute, New 
Ork, n 


his market, however, there is 
' hot yet a dcfinitely suggested value on new 
5 flour. Any price would necessarily have 

to be based on a spot wheat cost of higher 


than $2.50 per bu, 
Meanwhile, almost no mills are disp 






'0 anticipate the price at which wheat will 
move by making flour sales; and, even 
more broadly, hardly any mills are in- 





clined to sel] flour, even old-wheat at full 
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present prices, for more than 30-day ship- 
ment. 

Old-wheat flour prices are somewhat 
nominal and in a very wide range. For 
standard 95 per cent flour, a quotation of 
about $11.50, jute, Kansas City, is fairly 
representative, and for first patents 
around $11.90@12.30, cottons, is an ap- 

roximate value. Clears continue in very 
fimited interest at prices varying much, 
with about $10.50@10.75 jute, here, a 
center. 
~ * 

Millfeed is increasingly active at firm 
prices. The South and Southeast are 
active buyers of bran on a basis of $1.45@ 
1.50, sacked, per 100 Ibs, here. Mills are 
offering in only a small way and there is 
an unsupplied demand. July bran has 
been traded in a little, and some Oklahoma 
mills have sold for. July-August, seller’s 
option. Some new bran from Oklahoma 
was reported sold at $1.25, Memphis, for 
later shipment. Heavy feeds are very 
scarce, with an unsupplied demand for all 
sorts of shorts. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 72,300 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

This week .......sseeeeses 40,50 56 
Lanett Week, 2.2.20. ccvesecsis 49,600 68 
FORE REO oc ccccrcccvcesses 62,000 87 
erreriyie 34,300 48 


Two years ago 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 62 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 272,820 111,109 40 
Last week ...... 274,020 100,693 36 
Year ago ........ 261,720 175,612 67 
Two years ago... 235,380 140,482 59 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 2,110 bbls this week, 3,630 last week, 
6,882 a year ago and 3,040 two years ago. 

Out of 62 mills reporting, none reported 
domestic business good, 7 fair, and 49 
slow and quiet. 


FIRST CAR OF NEW WHEAT 


The first car of new wheat to reach this 
market arrived Thursday from Oklahoma, 
consigned to W. G. Dilts, Jr., & Co. It 
was carried over until the next day for 
sale, and finally brought $2.30. Two or 
three cars of new soft wheat were also in 
from Texas. A considerable number of 
cars of new wheat are expected to arrive 
within the next week, with an established 
movement in 10 days. 


WEARING HIS DARK GLASSES 


A Kansas miller in town this week re- 
lated an incident illustrative of the pos- 
sible origin of the low estimates on the 
Kansas wheat crop. On a motor drive he 
stopped | a very fine looking field of 
wheat, and happened to find the owner of 
the field at hand. “What will it run?” 
asked the miller. “I figure about 10 bus,” 
replied the owner. “Oh, pshaw, you know 
better than that,” retorted the visitor; 
“that field will go 25 bus.” “Well,” the 
owner admitted, “I judge I'll get fully 25 
bus, maybe 30, off that field, but I am an 
official reporter from this township, and 
I can’t see any advantage, considering the 
future price of wheat, in reporting too 
rosy a view.” 

WHEAT OR COTTON ACREAGE 


A number of Oklahoma millers are of 
the opinion that too pronounced a re- 
striction upon wheat prices, should such 
action be taken by or in behalf of the 
government food administration pro- 
gramme, would operate to reduce the acre- 
age sown to wheat this fall in that state 
and generally along the border line be- 
tween wheat and cetton territories. Farm- 
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ers, they say, are confident of cotton hold- 
ing to its present values or even going 

r, while they are disposed to be some- 

fearful of action to control the price 
of wheat. With some uncertainty about 
wheat remaining at least at $2, and with 
what they regard as a certainty of- con- 
tinued top prices for cotton, they will be 
disposed to favor the latter crop. Some- 
what the same effect would be caused, they 
say, through restriction of wheat prices 
without similar control over the price of 
corn and other coarse grains. 


SOUTHWESTERN LEAGUE DIRECTORS MEET 


A number of out-of-town millers at- 
.tended a special meeting of directors of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League in Kan- 
sas City yesterday. The meeting was 
called mainly to consider conditions likely 
to arise in connection with the proposed 
law placing large discretion and authority 
in the hands of the food administrator, 
and practically the whole day was devoted 
to a discussion of the situation. 

There has been much interest among 
southwestern millers as to what miller 
from the territory would be selected by 
Mr. Hoover as a member of the milling 
board which it is understood he proposes 
to name with a view to securing trade co- 
operation. 


SOUTHERN KANSAS CLUB MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Southern 
Kansas Millers’ Club has been called for 
Wichita, June 29. 

In his call for the meeting, C. V. Top- 
ping, secretary of the club, notes, as topics 
of principal interest to be discussed, the 
15 per cent rate advance, the new grain 
grades, the national food administration 
plans, this year’s wheat supply in the 
Southwest, and the work to be done to 
secure a maximum seeding of wheat in 
Kansas this autumn. The committee of 
millers which has been considering the 
last-named subject has set its mark for a 
200,000,000-bu wheat crop for the state 
next year. 


MORE ELEVATORS FOR LARABEE 


The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, this week purchased 
seven elevators from the Deer Creek Ele- 
vator Co., Medford, Okla., the houses be- 
ing located at Deer Creek, Blackwell, Nar- 
din, Numa, Medford and Clyde, all points 
in Oklahoma. This gives the Larabee com- 
pany direct access to a district where this 
year’s crop is very good. 

NO MISSOURI BLEACHING LAW 

It has recently been currently reported 
in the trade that the last Missouri legisla- 
ture passed a law requiring that bleached 
flour be so branded when sold in the state. 
A letter just received from Jewell Mayes, 
secretary of the Missouri state board of 
agriculture, says that he knows nothing 
of such a law, and that a search of the 
newly published session acts shows no 
index of such an act or of such a provision 
as a part of any other act. 


TRADE ACTIVE IN RED CROSS WORK 


A team of Board of Trade members, 
under the chairmanship of W. C. Goffe, 
took an active part in the Red Cross sub- 
— ion campaign in Kansas City this 
week, and practically every member- of 
the grain trade and milling industry here 
was represented through substantial sub- 
scriptions. Among those who contributed 
$1,000 or more were H. F. Hall, of the 
Hall-Baker Grain Co., Simonds-Shields 
Grain Co., Lonsdale Grain Co., Goffe & 
Carkener, B. F. Hargis Grain Co., L. E. 
Moses, president of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., A. L. Harroun and the E. D. 
Fisher Commission Co. Mr. Hall’s con- 
tribution was $10,000. J. S. and J. L. 
Loose, of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
subscribed $10,000, and the company itself 
$5,000. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. subscribed $976.37 
through its Kansas City branch, that be- 
ing the percentage of this branch of the 
total Bemis company subscription. The 
Chase Bag Co. subscribed $500 through 
its branch here. 

In Kansas and generally throughout the 
Southwest, interior millers took an active 
part in their local city campaigns, and a 
number of milling concerns were among 
the largest contributors to the funds 
raised in their respective towns. 


NOTES 


J. W. Craver, sales-manager of the 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 


905 


is spending a few days in Memphis trade 
territory. 

A. J. Hunt, president of the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, is 
spending several days at Washington. 

R. H. Schwegman, representative in 
Ohio and West Virginia for the Lyons 
(Kansas) Milling Co., was in town this 
week on his way home after spending a 
fortnight in the Southwest. 

The Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., Mc- 
Pherson, Kansas, has engaged Charles B. 
Nieman, of Cincinnati, to represent it in 
Indiana and Kentucky territory. He will 
have headquarters at Louisville. 

The largest advertisement for flour bids 
recently issued by the quartermaster’s 
office at Kansas City, Colonel E. E. Dravo 
in charge, was issued last week. It calls 
for bids on 632,002 lbs of flour for deliv- 
ery at Fort Riley by July 3. Bids are to 
be opened June 28. 

D. F. Piazzek, of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, was this week called to Wash- 
ington in connection with conferences over 
the food administration programme. 
Charles T. Neal, until recently actively 
connected with the grain trade here, is 
also at Washington. 

M. B.- McNair, manager of the Lyons 
(Kansas) Milling Co., with Mrs. McNair, 
spent a part of the week here after a com- 
bined business and vacation trip to Chi- 
cago, Detroit and other cities. Mc. Mc- 
Nair attended the salesmanship congress 
at Detroit a week ago. 

The 150-bbl water mill at Wilber, Neb., 
owned by Zwonechek & Aksamit, burned 
June 8, with a loss of $45,000 on plant and 
contents, insured for about 75 per cent of 
its value. The fire is alleged to have been 
of incendiary origin. The owners also 
operate a mill at DeWitt. 


Karl E. Humphrey, manager of the El 
Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., who 
was among the millers in town this week, 
says that Oklahoma wheat from the new 
crop promises to be the strongest and best 
milling quality of recent years. Nearly all 
of it runs true to the dark Turkey type, 
and tests so far made are highly satisfac- 
tory. All Oklahoma millers are feeling 
particularly cheerful over their advanta- 
geous position this year, blessed as they 
are not only with a full, but with a good 
quality, wheat crop. 


H. A. Sawyer, sales-manager of the 


‘Monarch Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 


was here for a day this week on his return 
home from a five weeks’ visit to eastern 
market centers. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Sawyer, and the trip was partly one 
of recreation. Mr. Sawyer was much im- 
pressed by the increased favor he found 
for hard winter flours through the eastern 
field, and says that the trade there appears 
to be counting on taking much Kansas 
flour this year, quite regardless of the 
reports reaching it about the reduced 
wheat supply of. the Southwest. He feels 
enthusiastic in connection with the gen- 
eral milling outlook in this field. 


WICHITA 


Flour demand is practically unchanged. 
Prices have declined $1@1.10 per bbl. 
Values, as indicated by reports. from 
leading southern Kansas and northern 
Oklahoma mills: best Kansas hard wheat 
flour, $13.20@13.40 bbl; straight bran, 
$1.50@1.60 r 100 lbs; mill-run bran, 
$1.60@1.70; shorts, $2@2.20,—in straight 
or mixed cars, delivered within l5c rate 
territory. 

There is an increased demand for feed, 
at higher prices. 

Wheat demand is exceedingly quiet. 
Mills are buying for immediate needs 
only. A few options on new wheat have 
been-secured at $2.15@2.25. 

Receipts for five days were 29 cars, 
against 32 same time last week, and 105 
last year. No. 2 wheat is being quoted 
nominally at $2.60@2.65. : 

NOTES 

Of the several Wichita teams appointed 
for soliciting Red Cross subscriptions, the 
millers’ and grain men’s team, to date, 
holds first place in the amount of funds 
received. 

W. T. Voils, of the Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, C. B. Warkentin, 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
and John Enns, Enns Milling Co., Inman, 
Kansas, were among out-of-town millers 
in Wichita this week. 
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The flour trade this week has again 
been quiet. On the last break, however, 
there was quite a lot of business done, the 
lower prices resulting in freer offerings. 
Considerable quantities of spring wheat 
patent were reported disposed of at $12.25 
@12.50 per bbl, jute. The sharp advance 
in cash wheat prices at the end of the 
week checked the volume of trade. 

Buyers do not seem disposed to pay high 
prices, as it is expected that when the 
food bill is passed, an effort will be made 
to adjust wheat and flour prices on the 
new crop, so as to bring the price of flour 
possibly under $10 per bbl. 

Considerable flour is now coming in that 
was bought at lower prices, but that has 
been held up in transit. The buyers of 
this flour have been compelled to substi- 
tute other flour, bought at a much higher 
price, in order to make delivery on con- 
tracts. 

There have been some offers of new 
flour from the Southwest, but they are in 
small volume, as neither buyers nor sellers 
appear to be at all certain what they can 
do under the provisions of the food control 
bill. 

There has been a good deal of interest 
over the possibility of reopening the fu- 
ture market so that millers can hedge on 
sales for forward delivery. People are 
beginning ‘to be anxioys as to supplies, 
owing to the delay and uncertainty in re- 
gard to legislation in Washington. Stocks 
of flour here are small, but with the 
arrivals of flour bought several weeks or 
months ago, and held up in transit, the 
volume of the movement is fairly good. 


EXPORT SITUATION 


It is believed here that the allies would 
buy a good deal of wheat if they only had 
a chance. It is evident that their hands 
are tied until Washington acts. In -the 
meantime, a great deal of Canadian grain 
is going forward, but there is practically 
no provision as yet for any shipment of 
new-crop grain, and rapid work will have 
to be done to get it moving in order to 
fill the tonnage. 

It is intimated that some oats and corn 
are being bought to fill freight room 
which it would have been desirable to fill 
with wheat. Reports from the Southwest 
that export interests are the largest buy- 
ers of new-crop wheat cannot be con- 
firmed by the developments here. There 
is no evidence here of any buying being 
done. 

The demand for corn is fairly good, 
but not heavy. Actual exports of corn 
run only a little ahead of the correspond- 
ing time last year, although the season to 
date shows an increase of about 20,000,000 
bus. The exports of corn products are of 
very good volume. 

The export market for oats has been 
active. Round lots continue to be bought, 
and shipments are free. The total North 
American exports for the crop year, how- 
ever, are likely to be a little smaller, 
rather than a little larger, than for last 
year. 

TONNAGE CONDITIONS 

The tonnage situation, as far as the 
allies are concerned, is a little less favor- 
able. The sinking of ships is curtailing 
the available supply. A great deal of 
room, moreover, is taken by the govern- 
ments, so that some of the forwarding 
interests which make a specialty of ship- 
ping to the allies are doing practically 
nothing. When they have freight room 
engaged, it does not follow that they will 
get it, and about the only chance of doing 
business seems to be to have goods on the 


spot, to be put into the vessel in case any 
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of the goverriment freight fails to arrive 
on time. 
FLAG PRESENTATION CEREMONY 

The presentation of an American flag, 
the gift of Aaron Houtman, to the Home 
Defense Unit of the Produce Exchange, 
was the occasion for a splendid exhibition 
on the floor of the Exchange on Wednes- 
day, June 20, 

A remarkably fine drill accompanied 
the presentation of the flag, and after a 
salute to the colors and a tour of inspec- 
tion by Police Commissioner Dunham, 
Acting Major Barrows, Inspector Dwyer, 
Aaron Houtman, George A. Zabriskie, R. 
A. Claybrook and H. J. Greenbank, the 
companies passed in review before Com- 
missioner Dunham and Inspector Dwyer. 

The men were addressed by President 
Claybrook, who, on behalf of the Ex- 
change, thanked first the members of the 
committee and the officers for turning out 
so well drilled a body of men, and then 
the individuals of the brigade itself. 
Finally, while “America” was played, a 
beautiful bronze replica of the Bartholdi 
liberty statue, also the gift of Mr. Hout- 
man, was unveiled. 

NEW YORK’S EXPORT TRADE 
Of the total exports of the United 


States for the past three years, 50 per cent 
passed through this port. The figures are: 


New York Total 
BAGS cccevevseas $2,790,952,975 $5,481,423,589 
BDIGs civic vewocas 1,797,335,340 3,554,670,847 
WAS. cccivccsece 833,393,921 2,113,624,050 


NOTES 

Hilmar Aslaksen, Christiania, Norway, 
sailed for home Saturday, June 23, on the 
Bergensfjord. 

Frank E. Huhn, of the Huhn Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, was a caller at this 
office last Friday. 

Theodore Kipp, Jr., of Theodore Kipp 
Co., Ltd., milling engineers, Winnipeg, 
Man., was a caller at this office last week. 

At the close of the week some sales were 
reported of new Kansas patents for first 
half of July delivery at $10.60, jute. The 
purchasers were bakers. 

E. Rosenbaum, of J. Rosenbaum Grain 
Co., and George E. Marcy, president of 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago, were on 
*change here Tuesday of last week. 

The Reynolds Elevator Co., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.,-has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital by H. S. and W. L. Rey- 
nolds and L. Van Vlack, of Poughkeepsie. 

Produce Exchange contributions to the 
Red Cross fund of $100,000,000 had 
reached $37,000 up to Friday noon, and 
indications were that the final total would 
be $50,000. 

Morrow & Company, Produce Exchange, 
New York, have bought from the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. the Daisy Mill at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and will operate it for 
rolled oats. 

Some of the New York distributors who 
bought flour around $14 are now trying to 
dispose of it for about $12.. There is no 
comment on this phase of the flour busi- 
ness to be found in the daily press. 

M. E. Humphrey, secretary, treasurer 
and manager of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co., and August J. Bulte, vice- 
president of the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Hutchinson, Kansas, visited 
New York last week. . 

Recent New York City incorporations 
are the Grain Growers’ Export Co., capi- 
tal $100,000, by J. J. O’Donohoe, H. F. 
Karst and M. R. Wilber; and Milimine, 
Bodman & Co., with $250,000 capital, by 
H. L. Bodman, F. C. Kirchnoff and H. R. 
Forster. Both concerns have offices in the 
Produce Exchange. 

The annual outing of the New York 
Flour Club is to be held Thursday, July 
26, at the country house of the New York 
Athletic Club, Travers Island. The usual 
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athletic events will be followed by a shore 
dinner. It is planned to have members 
with automobiles offer their services in 
transporting those who attend from the 
Produce Exchange to the grounds. 
Governor Whitman, of New York, is- 
sued a letter last week to the chairmen of 
the county home defense committees, urg- 
ing continued and loyal support of the 
campaign to raise 1,000,000 acres of wheat 
in the state. In connection with it a meet- 
ing of farmers’ committees was held at 
Utica to stimulate the farmers in raising 
this crop of winter wheat for 1918. 
Indicative of railroad conditions these 
days, an amusing incident occurred here 
last week. What purported to be a car- 
load of flour arrived, and the baker to 
whom it was shipped paid the draft, after 
which it was discovered that the car con- 
tained, not flour, but wheat. The rail- 
road does not seem able to tell where thie 
flour is, or where it got the car of wheat. 





BALTIMORE 

Battrmore, Mp., June 23.—Flour was 
in a state of collapse until Friday, when 
it regained part of its lost ground. At 
one time, springs were down $2@2.25 bbl, 
soft winters $1, and hard winters $1.50 
@1.75, but they all showed improvement 
at the close, with the exception of soft 
winters, which ended the week at the bot- 
tom. 

Sales were larger, though scattered, 
and included standard spring patent at 
$12, first spring clear at $10, both cotton 
basis, while near-by straight was obtain- 
able at $10, bulk or cotton, but was gen- 
erally ignored, due doubtless to the ex- 
treme weakness in the local wheat mar- 
ket. Offerings were liberal, and in many 
cases pressing, proving the old saying 
that a short crop has a long tail. 

Hard winters were steadier at the close, 
but they cut very little figure in this 
market unless they can be had at the 
price of springs or less. New hard win- 
ters were offered freely at $10.65@11.15, 
cotton, for July-August shipment, but 
this was regarded as excessive and result- 
ed in no business of consequence, 

Springs were unsettled and more ac- 
tive. Fancy short patents at the close 
were quoted nominally at $13.30@13.55; 
standard patents, $12.95@13.20; long 

atents, straights and _  cut-straights, 

12.45@12.70; first clears, $10.90@11.15; 
second clears, $8.90@9.40,—98-lb cottons 
or 140-lb jutes, and 20@30c more in wood. 
The business, while showing an improve- 
ment, was confined mostly to standard 


_ patent at $12 and first clear at $10, both 


cotton basis, with closing quotations 
about $1 bbl higher. 

Soft winters were weak and neglected. 
Patents closed nominally at $11@11.25, 
wood, 20@30c less in sacks, 40@45c less 
in bulk or buyer’s package; near-by 
straights, $10@10.25, bulk or buyer’s 
sacks, 10@15c more in cotton or jute, 40 
@45c more in wood. Tributary mills are 
all anxious to clean up for the new crop 
regardless of price, but demand is at a 
standstill. 

Hard winters were lower and inactive. 
Patents at the close were nominally $13.35 
@13.60; straights, $12.85@13.10; clears, 
$10.35@10.85,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. No evi- 
dence of trading in any direction. New 
flour for July-August shipment is offered 
at about $2.50 bbl under old, but without 
apparently awakening the slightest in- 
terest. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 85,923 
bbls; destined for export, 81,478. 


TO SERVE UNDER MR. HOOVER 
George S. Jackson has withdrawn from 
the grain exporting firm of Gill & Fisher, 
with which he has been connected for 37 
years, to become associated with Herbert 
C. Hoover in his work as food adminis- 
trator. As yet, Mr. Jackson does not 
know just what his duties are to be, 
though, judging by a talk he has had with 
Mr. Hoover, he expects to assist in ex- 
iting the movement of grain from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the allies, and in 
acting for the government in regard to 
the grain situation throughout the East 
and South. 
Mr. Jackson is quoted as saying: “As 
I will naturally come in contact with 
much information that the general grain 
trade will not possess, it at once became 
apparent to me that I could not retain 
membership in the firm of Gill & Fisher. 
So I have arranged to retire at once from 
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the firm, and will be free to take up th. 
government service any time it calls.” 
Mr. Jackson is president of the North 
American Export Grain Association, js , 
lawyer by profession, and an expert ag 
regards the exportation of grain. ), 
local trade feels that Mr. Hoover has 
made no mistake in his selection, and that 
Mr. Jackson has shown great patriotism, 
in thus retiring from his distinguished 
firm to give his services to his country. 


NOTES 

Number of foreign vessels bound fo; 
Baltimore, 77; number now in port, 65, 

Wilbur F. Spice, steamship ageni, w 
has been in a local hospital, Br vet sreek 
to business. 

William H. Hayward, treasurer (, 4 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., has returned from . 
two weeks’ vacation. 

Grain exports from Baltimore this 
week were 1,157,353 bus—523,266 wheat 
246,056 corn and 388,031 oats. , 

Receipts of southern corn from (Oct 
21, 1916, to June 23, 1917, 516,47; bus. 
year ago, 360,601. Range of prices this 
week, $1.80@1.90; last year, 791, @ 1c, 

D. Yulee Huyett has left lrame 
Knight & Co., grain commission, taken an 
office in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, and started business for him- 
self. e 
It is stated that Furness, Withy & Co, 
Ltd., steamship owners and agents, have 
purchased from an English firm three 
steamers, for which they paid about $2, 
750,000. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1916, to June 23, 1917, 1,487,505 bus; 
same time last year, 1,667,125. Range of 
prices this week, $1.70@2.65; last year, 
82c@$1.10. , 

Two members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, James C. Legg, president, and 
John M. Dennis, state treasurer and 
president of the Union Trust Co., have 
been appointed by Governor Harrington 
on the commission to handle Maryland’s 
war loan. 

Visitors were J. M. Dempster, of the 
Allen & Wheeler Co., millers, Troy, Ohio; 
R. D. Stanley, miller, Lewiston, Idaho; 
Charles W. Baum, with J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., Chicago; M. Litsas, Greek 
grain buyer, New York; E. M. Fiesh, 
president C. H. Albers Commission Co, 

rain, St. Louis; Charles T. Neal, presi- 

ent Aylsworth-Neal-Tomlin Grain Co, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., June 23.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills this week 
was 10,100 bbls, of which 6,500 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 50 
per cent of capacity, compared with 10,- 
000, or 50 per cent, the previous week, 
13,900, or 69 per cent, a year ago, and 
12,400, or 61 per cent, two years ago. 

The flour market was dull and weak, 
with a downward tendency. Prices, how- 
ever, were largely nominal, as buyers were 
little disposed to make purchases at the 
figures named by millers. Demand was 
limited to absolute necessities. Nothing 
was done in new wheat flours, mills mak- 
ing no offers. Shipping directions were in 
small supply. 

Spring patents were quoted at $14@ 
14.50, wood, Boston. In some instances 
sales were reported slightly under the $14 
mark. Local buyers could buy at $13.90, 
wood, Rochester. Clears were $1.40@ 
1.50 less than patents. One mill reported 
sales at $13.10, wood, Boston, but some 
quotations were as low as $12.50@ | 2.60. 

Spring low-grade flours were in better 
demand. Prices ranged $8.50@9, jute, 
Boston, on the bulk of the stock. One of 
the mills, that manufactures a fancy low- 
grade that is equal to a second clear, Te 
ported sales at $11.60. The local demand 
was light. é 

There was a better inquiry for winter 
wheat flours, buyers wanting offers on 
both old and new makes. Winter straights 
sold at $12.65@12.75, wood, Boston, there 
being a moderate trade at that price 
range. Shipping directions came in @ 
little more freely. Rochester buyers paid 
$12.50@12.75, wood, for small lots of wit 
ter straights. 

Demand for graham end entire wheat 
flours was a little better, and sales showed 
a slight increase. * Pure graham flour 
brought $11.10, wood, Boston, a reduction 
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30c from the previous week. Entire 
ae flour was 25¢ bbl lower, selling at 
$13.50, car lots. 

A better inquiry for both bran and mid- 
dlings was the feature of the trade in 
millfeed. Spring bran was in fairly good 
demand, and prices were firmer. Sales 
were made at $35.50, in 100’s, Boston, 
against $33 the previous week. Spring 
middlings were $2@2.50 ton higher, sell- 
ing up to $47.50, in 100’s. The first of the 
week one mill sold spring middlings at 
$45, which was the low mark. 

Winter feeds were in sharper demand, 
winter bran selling at $38, winter mid- 
dlings at $47 and rye feed at $40, all in 
100’s, Rochester, Corn goods met a fair 


demand, corn meal and cracked corn 


pringing $74@76. 


NOTES 
George Davis, of the J. G. Davis Co., 
was away on an eastern trip this week. 


George Motley, of the Moseley & Mot- 
ley Milling Co., gave $1,000 in the Roch- 
ester Red Cross campaign to raise $1,000,- 
000 this week. 

Receipts of winter wheat and rye here 
this week were the lightest in a long time. 
Western New York farmers have cleaned 
up on rye and have little old wheat left 
for sale. 

Walter Schmidt, of the Van Vechten 
Milling Co., reported a good inquiry for 
new winter wheat flours but said it was 





hard to quote prices, owing to uncertainty 
of situation. 
R. J. Arxrns. 
BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., June 23.—The dullness 
in the demand for flour in the local mar- 
ket still continues. Buyers are purchasing 
only when it becomes absolutely necessary 


to renew supplies. The demand is ex- 
ceedingly dull, with resellers getting the 
bulk of the business, small as it has been. 
The buyers all seem to be waiting for 


government action in the matter of food 

control, hoping that prices will decline. 
Millers’ agents report it almost impos- 

sible to interest buyers in flour for mill 


shipment. Resellers are in the market, and 
have been offering their product at 25@ 
50e per bbl under mill quotations. This 
has seriously disturbed the demand for the 
mill product. Buyers take just enough to 


keep them above the danger eye and up 
to the present have been able to renew 
stocks as wanted, 

No one in the trade wants to anticipate 
further requirements even in a remote 
degree, and this is indicated by the lack of 
demand for new-crop flour for future de-. 


livery. So far as can be learned, there has 
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been absolutely no business done locally in 
new-crop flour. 

Mill agents of standard, as well as 
fancy Minneapolis brands, of flour state 
that there is no use in cutting prices for 
their product. Low prices apparently cut 
no figure at present. Every one wants to 
wait, and, while stocks are low, the de- 
mand from jobbers and retailers is small, 
and there is a sufficient amount of flour on 
hand to meet all demands for some time to 
come. 

During the early part of the week the 
market declined materially, but at the 
close today the market was practically 
back in its old position. Minneapolis pat- 
ents are quoted at $13.75@14, with spring 
country patents at $18@13.50, with special 
short patents ranging up to $14.50. Kan- 
sas hard wheat patents in sacks are low, 
ranging $12.75@13.50. Soft winter pat- 
ents, in wood, are held at low prices, the 
market on these grades being especially 
weak. Patents range at $13@13.75, with 
straights at $12.50@13. Spring first clears 
in sacks are held at $12@12.75. 


NOTES 


Visitors on ’change the past week in- 
clude D. R. Millard, Aurora, Ill; L. M. 
Dwyer, Ottawa, Canada; Willis Rubins, 
New York City; A. McLane, M. A. Haw- 
kins, Chicago. 

George R. Battis, for many years flour 
inspector for the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, of which he was a member, died at 
Winthrop, Mass., June 18. He was wide- 
ly known in the flour trade, having been 
an inspector for the old Commercial Ex- 
change in the ’80’s. 

New corporations: Butman Grain Co., 
Lynn; capital, $50,000. Hislop-Kelly Co., 
Boston, to mill and grind corn, wheat, oats, 
ete; capital, $15,000. American Grocers’ 
Syndicate, Inc., Providence, R. I; capital, 
$100,000. U. S. Cereal Co., Portland, 
Maine; capital, $500,000. . 

Ansel R. Clark, formerly in charge of 
the foreign trade department of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Portland, 
Maine, has been appointed to succeed W. 
A. Graham Clark as agent of the local 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, in the local Custom 
House. 

The annual midsummer outing of the 
Boston Flour and Grain Club was held to- 
day at the Sontaug Lake Inn, Lynnfield. 
About 80 members were present. A ball 
game, various running races, shot put, etc., 
were participated in and an enjoyable 
chicken and lobster dinner wound up the 
day’s enjoyment. The trip was made by 
automobiles from Boston, through the 
park system. 


Albert K. Tapper was the representa- 
tive of the grain board of the Boston 
Chamber of erce at the final hear- 
ing in the reconsignment case, which be- 
gan in Washington Monday. Under the 
supervision of the grain board, numerous 

bits have been prepared showing that 
a large part of the car delay, which has 
been charged to the reconsignment privi- 
lege, has resulted from operating ineffi- 
ciency, and that the carriers would have 
obtained the use of nearly 200 per cent 
more cars had they handled shipments 


with any dispatch. 
Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 
Burra, N. Y., June 23.—Flour mills 


throughout the country are liquidating, . 


and there will be a general shut-down 
here next week which will continue more 
or less until the government announces its 
food control bill. 

The mills are getting a few inquiries 
for flour, which are mainly sent out to get 
posted, and all answers are met with the 


same reply: “We can buy 75c@$1 lower 


than your prices.” 

City prices are being shaded below last 
week, and a further break would not take 
all the profit some of the dealers have 
made on early purchases. But there is no 
demand, and there will be none of conse- 
quence until the stocks in consumers’ 
hands are cleaned up. 

Then again there are dealers here who 
bought low, but are not getting the flour. 
This seems to be especially true in sales 
made by some northwestern mills. 

Winter wheat flour representatives here 
are doing practically nothing, although 
prices are nearly $1.50 per bbl lower than 
a week ago. Short winter patent was 
quoted today at $12.95; standard, $12.65, 
and pastry, $11.95, in wood, track, Buf- 
falo. 


Rye flour is in light supply, and bakers 
are complaining of the quality. Millers 
are unable to get the cereal at any reason- 
able price. No. 1 was quoted $12.95; 
straight, $12.20, and dark, $10.50,—in 
wood, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeed is not in so brisk demand as a 
week ago, but the mills are all more or 
less short and find it difficult to keep up 
with their sales. Prices are higher than 
last week, and only a limited amount is 
offered in mixed-car lots. This applies to 
all grades of millfeed. Red dog is in 
light supply, with a good demand at 
stronger prices. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is easier, with the 
demand only fair. Hominy feed easier, 
and offerings quite liberal, with trade 
quiet. Gluten feed unsettled, with little 


Presentation of Colors to New York Produce Exchange Unit of the Home Defense League, June 20 
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doing, and offerings are mostly on the 
basis of the market price on day of ship- 
ment. Cottonseed meal quiet and un- 
changed. Oil meal higher, and buyers 
have come into the market the past few 
days. Some mills cleaned up quickly at 
the advance. 

Rolled oats firm and trade continues 
good. Oathulls, reground, sacked, are 
offered at $22, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 88,920 bbls, representing 
53 per cent of =e compared with 
128,250, or 77 per cent, last week, 107,450, 
or 64 per cent, a year ago, 130,550, or 95 
per cent, in 1915, 100,300, or 73 per cent, 
in 1914, and 89,700, or 65 per cent, in 
1913. 

NOTES 


A. Huhn, of Minneapolis, 
*change this week. 

Flour receipts for the week were the 
heaviest this season, 321,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 138,000 a year ago. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 6,000,000 
bus, of which nearly 4,000,000 are Cana- 
dian, compared with 3,500,000 last year. 

While the grain crops look fine in this 
part of the state, many thousands of acres 
of potatoes remain unplarted owing to 
bad weather. 

The old plant of the Clover Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., on Babcock Street and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, has been sold to a New 
York rubber concern. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 3,176,000 bus, a falling off of 
over 1,500,000 from last week, and 1,250,- 
000 less than a year ago. 

Shipments by canal for the week were 
71,600 bus wheat, which is considerably 
more than a year ago. Rates are un- 
changed at present, but may go higher. 

Walter Voss, for many years in the 
grain business, and lately secretary- 
treasurer of the Lake Grain Elevator As- 
sociation, died this week, aged 49 years, 
Death was due to pneumonia. 

Plans and specifications are out for a 
new bran and feed packing house and 
shipping room for the Daisy Mill, Su- 
perior, Wis. They were made by the A. 
E. Baxter Engineering & Appraisal Co. 
The contract will be let at once. 

Tentative plans and suggestions for the 
better protection of the Buffalo grain ele- 
vators have been worked out and sent to 
Herbert C. Hoover. These plans were 
taken to Washington by the manager of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

E. BanGasser. 


was on 






Photograph by Edwin Levick, 
New York. 
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The flour output of Chicago mills for 
the week ending June 23 is estimated at 
17,500 bbls, or 58 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 21,250, or 75 per cent, last 
week, 20,750, or 72 per cent, in 1916, and 
22,000, or 82 per cent, in 1915. 

More interest seems to be centered at 
the present time on what is occurring in 
Washington than on any other subject 
that has confronted the milling industry 
in many years. Numerous millers in Chi- 
cago this week, on their way to the East, 
or returning therefrom, have expressed 
about the same opinion as to trade condi- 
tions and the amount of flour they have 
booked. 

It is quite generally reported that mills 
in all sections have flour on their books 
sufficient to kee 
capacity for all the way from July 15 to 
Aug. 1. This is quite out of the ordinary, 
compared with former years. It is a 
healthy condition, and all millers are on 
the same basis today, which has not been 
true heretofore. 

Buyers of flour in Chicago have made 

use of one or two low quotations on Okla- 
homa 95 per cent patents, produced from 
new wheat. As low as $10.65, jute, Chi- 
cago, was quoted for July-August de- 
livery of the 95 per cent patent grade; but 
very few have made purchases on that 
basis. It is a question if the number of 
quotations received has exceeded a dozen, 
probably half of that number. However, 
a few lots of new soft wheat flour have 
been sold; one of a nominal amount from 
a Ohio mill, on the basis of $10, jute, Chi- 
cago. The buyer of this flour claims that 
he feels safe on his contract at this figure. 
There are several in this market who 
would like to purchase bread flour at $10, 
jute. 
: A little more activity is noticeable as re- 
gards the demand for clear flour. On ac- 
count of the mills in both the Northwest 
and Southwest having reduced their out- 
put quite materially, the supply of clears 
is small, and as a consequence the de- 
mand has improved. 

Often requests are made by the War 
department for flour to be shipped to 
certain eastern points, and its applications 
for awards have been adjusted so that the 
millers are paying more attention to them, 
though the number of mills bidding con- 
tinues small. 


PROFESSOR SUMMERS AT DUNWOODY 


Professor John C. Summers, who has 
been at the head of the Operative Millers’ 
and Bakers’ Laboratory, Chicago, for 
some time is to be associated with the 
Dunwoody Institute of Minneapolis, in 
charge of the milling and baking depart- 
ment. He will take up his new duties on 
July 1. As yet no one has been named to 
succeed Professor Summers. 


NEW WHEAT SAMPLES 


Samples of new wheat from Oklahoma 
have been received here, testing 64 lbs to 
the red bushel. Many letters have 
been received from interior buyers and 
millers, particularly in the Southwest and 
the Central West, who are anxious to buy 
wheat. 

The best bid in Chicago is $2.05 for No. 
2 red, or No. 2 hard, shipment by Aug. 15. 
No hedge sales can be made with safety, 
owing to the restrictions placed on buying 
of futures. Some of the cash handlers 





would like to have the buying restrictions 
removed, and the trade in wheat futures 
put on the same basis as corn. The maxi- 
mum price on July wheat is $2.75 and on 
September, $2.45, which they think is suffi- 
cient to warrant the removal of buying 


them running about half © 


restrictions so that trade can be re-opened. 

Board of Trade officials, however, are 
not disposed to change the present plans 
until there is a fair accumulation of wheat. 
At present there are no stocks to trade in, 
and, were the market thrown open, for- 
eigners might readily absorb the offerings 
and cause congestion. 


NOTES 

B. A. Eckhart, of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, left for the East 
Thursday. 

The last sale of Board of Trade mem- 
berships was at $4,375, net to the buyer, a 
gain of $375. 

A fair quantity of new rye has been sold 
of late to exporters at $1.65@1.70, July- 
August shipment. 

L. Weitzman, of the Weitzman-Tipp 
Co., millers’ agents, Chicago, is in New 
York this week, on business. 

F. P. Meyer, of John F. Meyer & Sons 
Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo., was in Chi- 
cago, Thursday, calling on the trade with 
his local representative, S. Steeg. 

W. O. Sholes, of the Mark P. Miller 
Milling Co., Moscow, Idaho, after having 
been away on business for several weeks, 
passed through Chicago, Thursday, on 
his way home. — 

Late Saturday there were a number of 
new quotations named by mills in the 
Southwest on new wheat flour. ‘Fwo or 
three mills were quoting as low as $10.50, 
jute, Chicago, net the mill. 

Board of Trade directors have decided 
in favor of a new clearing house plan, 
under the corporation method, as in force 
on all other exchanges. A special cém- 
mittee has been appointed to arrange all 
the details and report to the directors. 

The Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, received the award on 760 bbls of 
spring wheat patent flour for the War de- 
partment, Friday, at a price of $12.95, 
f.o.b, the mill. The price included the 
packing of the flour in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
and the same placed in jutes. 

N. F. Silbert, of David F. Silbert & Co., 
millers’ agents and jobbers, Boston, is 
making a trip among some of the mills in 
the West. e was in Chicago Monday, 
and left that evening for one or two points 
in Wisconsin, thence to Minneapolis and 
south as far as Kansas City and St. Louis. 

Paul Klopstock, of Paul Klopstock & 
Co., grain, New York City, was in Chi- 
cago June 25 on his way to New York, 
after having been on the western coast 
for several days. He established an office 
in San Francisco, in the Insurance Ex- 
change, under the management of S. A. 
McLean. 

Joseph P. Griffin, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, has gone to Wash- 
ington, being called there to confer with 
President Wilson, Herbert C. Hoover and 
members of the Food Conservation com- 
mittee. He wishes to find out how the ad- 
ministration feels toward the grain ex- 
changes, and what it desires done. 

John F. Barrett, after a tour of the 
Kansas wheatfields, estimates the crop of 
that state at 80,000,000 bus. On his return, 
he sold wheat short. John Inglis estimates 
the Kansas crop at 70,000,000 bus, and 
places the winter wheat crop of the coun- 
try after visiting a part of eight states 
at 467,000,000 bus, compared with 482,- 
000,000 bus last year. 

L. R. Hurd, president Red Star Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, while in Chicago the 
last half of the week, made the statement 
that he felt very confident that the wheat 
crop in Kansas would reach at least 60,- 
000,000 bus. He stated his bookings of 
flour are about the same as those of other 
mills in the Southwest, and of a sufficient 
amount to give his mill fair run up until 
about July 20. 

H. A. Sawyer, sales-manager Monarch 


Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, spent 
Wednesday in Chicago, on his way home, 
after a month’s business trip covering the 
central and eastern states. Mr. Sawyer 
stated that there had been no new flour 
sold in the East, and that buyers generally 
will be in want of old flour for some time, 
on account of the new-crop product not 
coming in as early as usual. 

Chicago is to raise $8,000,000 for the 
Red Cross fund. J. Ogden Armour has 
given $500,000. The committee in charge 
of the work for the Chicago Board of 
Trade devoted the ter part of the 
week to securing subscriptions. It was 
composed of David A. Noyes, J. H. Jones, 
F. A. Paddleford, John Roberts, Lowell 
Hoit, Stuart Logan, J. J. Stream, H. B. 
Jackson and Allan M. Clements. 

James G, Webster, New York City rep- 
resentative of the New Prague (Minn.) 
Flouring Mill Co., and formerly a millers’ 
agent in Chicago, is making a business 
trip to the mill. While in Chicago today 
he stated that there has been a limited 
amount of Oklahoma and Kansas flour 
sold in New York City as low as $10.50 
@10.65, jute, net the mills. Stocks are 
very low, and buyers will, in all proba- 
bility, want old flour for some time to 
come, 

J. Douglas Dundas and his brother, 
Joseph A. Dundas, of Dundas Bros. Co., 
millers’ agents, Philadelphia, who made 
an extended business trip among their 
western mill connections a week ago, spent 
a part of last Monday in Chicago, home- 
ward bound.- They motored a great deal 
in Kansas and Oklahoma, and made the 
statement that these two states were going 
to offer more wheat than they had any 
idea of prior to their trip. Flour stocks 
in Philadelphia are light, so they claimed. 

Stocks of wheat in public elevators have 
never been ‘so well cleaned up as they are 
at the present. Early in January there 
were nearly 5,000,000 bus wheat in all 
positions here, mostly old No. 2 hard. The 
trade generally, was uneasy as to its dis- 
position, fearing that it would be impos- 
sible to sell it. It has all been disposed of 
at advancing prices, and the highest fig- 
ures ever realized were secured for even 
the poorest. Some of the elevators have 
had to pay for a shortage, to clean up their 
houses. One house paid a small shortage 
on oats last week. 

Export buying of corn and oats was 
larger this week, Holland taking the bulk 
of the offerings. It is understood that the 
buying was due to a desire to secure sup- 
plies prior to the enforcement of the new 
act which gives President Wilson power to 
prohibit exports at any time. Much of the 
corn was bought from Omaha and interior 
Illinois points. New York is 2514,¢ over 
Chicago July, track there, for No. 2 corn, 
and Baltimore bid $1.78, track there, at 
the high point. Oats were taken freely in 
all markets, although prices were shaded 
slightly as compared with previous sales. 





WISCONSIN 


Mutwavxee, Wis., June 23.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills this 
week was nothing, owing to mills being 
closed down for repairs. Last week, mills 
with a weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls 
turned out 5,000, or 42 per cent; a year 

mills with a capacity of 24,600 
turned out 9,300, or 38 per cent. 

Early in the week flour business was 
very dull, but later millers reported some 
improvement. Buyers who had been out 
of the market for some time were making 
inquiries, with some sales reported for 
prompt shipment. Millers have consider- 
able flour booked and ex to load out 
freely next week. Early in the week 
prices declined $2@2.50 per bbl. Later 


market firmed and was up $1.05 on pat-. 


ents, in sympathy with the advance in cash 
wheat. 


Choice city brands of hard spring pat- 
ent were quoted at $13 early; later ad- 
vanced to $14.05@14.25, with straight 
ranging $12.25@13.25, wood basis. 

Clears were in good demand, offerings 
were moderate and millers are well sold 
ahead. “Prices broke early with patent, 
but later advanced, being quoted at $12.75 
@138, in jute. . 

Shipping directions came in moderately 
well, h on patent and clear, and mills 
have plenty of loading orders on hand. 
All were able to obtain plenty of loading 
equipment. 

Rye flour declined $1 per bbl, but mill- 
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ers say that the demand has not increased 
much, Most of the millers hay. f,j, 
orders booked and are working 0) oj 
business. Thére was only moderat: buy. 
ing by dealers who have no stocks. [3y,)- 
ness is expected to be light until ney crop 
moves. ces were quoted at $1 35q@ 
12.50 for pure, in wood, with cintry 
blends at $11.35 for dark and $1) fo, 
white, in jute. — 

Kansas straights were lower early j1 the 
week, but advanced later with ). ‘ents 
being quoted at $13.25@13.50, in «ton 
The demand continues light, most ./ the 
buyers having been supplied. Lary. bak. 
eries have good stocks on hand, whil: <iq!) 
shops were out of the market most «f the 
time. There was some improven) nt jy 
grocery trade. 

Corn meal continues in brisk di nand 
and mills are operating heavily, wit) yoo 
sales being made to the South. Yell. ang 
white were quoted at $4.43, in 100-i)) cot- 
ton sacks. Corn flour is in good di mand, 
and mills continue oversold. Price. were 
quoted at $4.60 per 100 Ibs, cotton. Grits 
= quoted at $4.44, with deman: only 

alr... 

Millfeed was lower, bran selli.e of 
about $1 per ton and middlings 50c. Ship- 
pers report light business from a!! sec- 
tions. Most of the buyers have sinall 
stocks, and are not ready to mak. pur- 
chases at the present time. The eeneral 
opinion is that the market will work |ower, 
Offerings from northwestern country 
mills only fair, as mills are not operating 
heavily. Transit feed at eastern junction 
points was in fair demand. 

Shippers found the state trade slow; 
country -dealers bought sparingly and 
mostly-in mixed cars with flour. P:stures 
are excellent and feeding has been cur- 
tailed. Stocks are light. 

Millers bought freely of all choice mill- 
ing wheat. offered. Stocks on hand are 
fair. Top price for No. 1 northern, $2.80, 
: : NOTES 

Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 63; corn, 264; oats, 273; barley, 
104; rye, 10. 

The Kewaunee (Wis.) Grain Co. is 
erecting a new two-story grain elevator at 
Pound, Marinette County. The c:pacity 
will be 35,000 bus. 

J. J. Barthel, Black Creek, Wis., has 
sold his feed mill and flour business to 
Klemp & Kresin, who have purchased a 
site for a new and larger milling plant and 
elevator, to be erected at once. 


L. E. Bergman, Frederic, Wis., has 


_ purchased the Downing (Wis.) Feed Mill, 


and is erecting a new warehouse. 11 is in- 
tended to build a new feed mill of double 


the capacity of the present mill later in 
the season. The firm will be known as 
Bergman & Norling and will handle flour. 

The Milwaukee Common Council! this 
week adopted the Urbanek standard loaf 
bread ordinance, much to the surprise of 
the Milwaukee bakery trade. The ordi- 
nance came before the council wit!: a ma- 
jority report recommending its inlefinite 
postponement, but by a vote of 23 to 14, 


the minority report was adopted. 


James L. Crittenden and Sidney Cour- 
teen, sons of two well-known meiiers of 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
have received commissions as secoi! lieu- 
tenants in the United States army after 
attending the officers’ training camp at 
Fort Sheridan, Ill., for six weeks. Both 
have been dispatched to Fortress \)onroe, 
Va. 

The finance committee of the Wi-consin 
legislature has recommended for incfinite 
postponement a bill .intended to repeal 
the so-called Occupational Grain | \x law 
of 1915, which was declared constitutional 
by the state Supreme Court in a test case 
brought in Milwaukee by the city {1x au- 
thorities. Under the law, taxation of 
grain stocks in elevators is ba-cd om 


the assessed value of the grain «ssing 
through the warehouse during a) innual 
period, instead of on the basis »! the 
stocks on hand in May, of the «urrent 
year, at which time all real estate 
and personal property are asse-d in 


Wisconsin. Millers and elevator 0) "ators 
pay a smaller tax under the law «' 1915 
than under the old system, for whic! rea- 
son the city of Milwaukee attem) (cd 
prove it to be unconstitutional, failing ' 
which, it backed an attempt to repos! the 


law. . 
H. N. WIirson. 
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The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 


ity of 18,000 bbls, for the week ending 
June 23 was 17,000, or 35 per cent, of 
capacity, compared with 20,600, or 43 per 


cent, last week, 22,800, or 4714 per cent, a 
year ago, 17,500, or 36 per cent, two years 
ago, and 26,100, or 62 per cent, three years 
ago. 

The entire business of the country cen- 
tered in the wheat markets, and mills are 
simply marking time, It is impossible to 
do anything until Washington acts and it 
is known just what form food control by 
the government will assume. As harvest 
approaches, millers are concerned over the 
situation and the absence of any definite 
data on which to proceed, The only thing 
possible now is to sit tight and do nothing. 

Scarcely any sales of flour are being 
made. Further curtailment of output is 
likely. One large mill will shut down to- 
day for two weeks for overhauling. Others 
are very likely to close down for needed 
repairs or alterations. While stocks of 
flour are small everywhere, the mills are 
not able to find’ any workable basis for 
operation and making sales. 

New-crop flour sales are out of the ques- 
tion. Occasionally one hears of such a 
sale, but they are few and far between. 
Furthermore, it is ineomprehensible to 
conservative millers how any miller can 
afford to take the risk involved’ in such 
sales. Some buyers are making inquiry 
for new-crop flour, but mills are indif- 
ferent. 

Feed has shown strength and tendency 


to stiffen in price. The reduced output 
has evidently had an effect. Many mills 
have no feed at all to offer. 

SPEEDING UP TRANSPORTATION 


H. G. Wilson, traffic commissioner To- 
ledo Commerce Club, well known among 
millers of the country, makes some sug- 
gestions looking toward efficiency in trans- 
portation. He says: “Efficient transpor- 


tation is vitally necessary to assure the 
successful prosecution of the war. To 
make our transportation efficient and 
ample, business must make two cars carry 
the load of three; must release cars in the 
minimum instead of the maximum time; 
must order in full cars instead of mini- 
mum car lots. Railroads must dispatch 
more quickly; reduce train loads; -discon- 
tinue some passenger service to release 
passenger locomotives for freight service. 


Individual, must be satisfied to sacrifice 
comfort in | ravelling for additional freight 


service, 


“Shippers and receivers must be pre- 
pared to encounter added expense to do 
business. ll business should be kept up 
to the maxi:num and then increased to help 
provide sinews of war. 

“This war will be won only if the armed 
forces of the nation are supported by the 
intense efij iency of the business of this 
country, ‘he traffic man is a greater 
hecessity today than ever before.” 

Cl! \NGE IN TOLEDO GRADES 

Director: of the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change have recommended making No. 3 
red wheat «leliverable on contracts at 5c 
discount. ‘This is a good milling wheat. 
Heretofore No. 2 red has been the only 
contract grade at Toledo. The tance 
of No. 1 northern, 59-Ib test, is also being 
considered. It is believed that the new 
—_ Would materially broaden the mar- 
oe sul ject has been considered before, 
as heen advocated by some millers 
Ocated in tt 


ao. lis section, Millers are some- 
t divided in opinion as to the admis- 





‘ sion of No. 1 northern; those milling 


spring wheat are inclined to favor _ it, 
whereas those milling only soft winter 
wheat would like to see Toledo continue as 
an exclusively soft winter wheat market, 
so far as grades are concerned, as this 
would facilitate hedging by this class of 
millers. The matter is still under consid- 
eration, and the opinion of millers in this 
section has been invited. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Thirteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 99,060 bbls, for the week ending 
June 23 made 38,296, or 40 per cent of 
capacity, piace atom with 33,145, or 34 per 
cent, last week, by 12 mills of 96,960 bbls 
capacity.: 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 

Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
MICHIGAN 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 


NOTES 


R. E. McCosh, millers’ agent, Baltimore, 
Md., was in Toledo and called at this 
office this week. 

William H. Moore, of the Palmetto 
Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C., was in 
Toledo this week. 

The Big Four Milling Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has reduced its capital stock from 
$75,000 to $1,250. 

The Carlisle (Ky.) Milling Co. has been 
formed, with a capital of $39,000, to take 
over the mills owned by W. Kennedy. 

The Fredericksburg (Va.) Cereal Mills, 
Inc., has been incorporated for $15,000. 
Henry Warden is president, and W. A. 
Mullen secretary. 

Walter Marmon, of Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was in Toledo this 
week to attend the annual meeting of the 
National Milling Co. 

Vv. F. Wager, miller, Berrin Springs, 
Ind., has purchased the grain elevator at 
Berrin Center, which he will operate in. 
connection with his mill. 

The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association 
held its midsummer meeting at Indian- 
apolis, June 21-22. Several Toledo grain 
men attended the meeting. 

W. M. Coup, manager Mt. Vernon 
(Ohio) plant Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., expects to go to Deer Point, Md., 
on a vacation the first of next week. 

The son of J. W. Swift, of the Swift 
Grain Co., Detroit, Mich., has enlisted in 
Base Hospital, Unit No. 36, under Dr. 
Shurley, of Detroit. He expects to leave 
for France before July 1. 

The Melbain Milling Co. has been in- 
corporated for $25,000 to do a general 
milling business at Melbain, N. C. The 
mill will grind both flour and meal. C. P. 
Cooper and W. S. Crawford are the prin- 
cipals. ; 

June 22 was observed as “Wheatfield 
Day” in Ohio. Farmers who gathered at 
the Ohio Experiment Station at Wooster 
adopted the slogan, “Sixty Million Bushels 
of Wheat for Ohio in 1918.” Methods of 
increasing food production were discussed. 

The Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association 
will hold it thirty-eighth annual conven- 
tion at Toledo, June 26-27, with head- 
quarters at the Secor Hotel. Local -grain 
dealers will entertain those attending the 
meeting with a trip to Toledo Beach in 





special cars, where a fish dinner will be 
served, 


Cyrus S. Coup, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., and A. Mennel, president Harter 
Milling Co., Toledo, will go to Tiffin, Ohio, 
tomorrow to spend Sunday with A. ‘A. 
Cunningham, of the Sneath-Cunningham 
Co 


The Bay State. Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., has taken over the distribution of 
its flour in Detroit, Mich., and opened an 
office. L. W. Hover, who has been with 
the company several years, formerly at 
Cleveland, Ohio, will have charge of the 
Detroit office. 

G. E. Hough, millers’ agent, Whitney 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich., who has handled 
the account of the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., for the past seven years, 
has given up this connection and will now 
act for other mills. Mr. Hough was a 
caller at this office this week. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., June 23.—Almost 
as many flour men were in this city this 
week as were registered a week ago when 
the annual session of the millers’ associa- 
tion was held, the attraction this week be- 
ing the grain dealers’ convention. From 
practically all millers the same report 
came, that trading is at a standstill and is 
likely to remain on an uncertain footing 
for two or three weeks. 

If there is any trading in new flour, 
millers have not mentioned it in their 
comment on conditions. There was an ap- 
pearance of flour buying for about three 
days this week, but that was held within 
the old confines of prompt shipment, and 
until the question of food control is ad- 
justed there is likely to be more or less 
hesitancy about buying. Another factor 
working against mills doing much is the 
way wheat seems tied up. There is almost 
nothing doing in this end of the market. 

The first new wheat is reported this year 
from the Wabash Valley section, where 
ten acres were cut, and according to the 
twine test averages 15 bus. More cutting 
will begin next week, though the general 
condition of the crop suggests that cut- 
ting is to be later than usual. . 

More flouring mills in Indiana were 
closed down completely this week than at 
any time in a year or more, light business 
allowing the miller to get his machinery 
in shape for the new crop. 

Prices paid here for soft winter patent 
in jute ranged around $11@11.20. Feed 
was a slow sale at $36 per ton and mills 
offered $2.30 for wagon wheat, getting 
little, if any, indicating that it would 
probably take $2.35 to secure grain. 


NOTES 


Indianapolis flour production for the 
week, 7,100 bbls. - 

The biggest drop in grain prices in In- 
diana in months occurred Tuesday, when 
millers clipped 25c off the market, due to 
new wheat coming in at St. Louis. The 
price opened Monday at $2.85. 

Seven cars of gasoline at Kirkpatrick 
blew up this week, and damaged the Kirk- 
patrick Grain Elevator Co.’s plant to the 
extent of $25,000. Halstead Bros.’ grain 
elevator was damaged slightly. 

The meeting of the grain dealers was, 
according to Secretary Riley, the most 
important held in many years. It was the 
first session at which there was such wide 
co-operation from Indiana millers and 
bankers. The chief question before the 
session was how to produce more wheat. 
The normal acreage of wheat in this state 
is 2,000,000, but next season it is hoped to 
increase this to 3,000,000 acres. Several 
of the resolutions, which millers’ associa- 
tion voted a week ago, were acted upon 
favorably by the grain dealers. 

The Nordyke & Marmon Co. this week 
donated $5,000 to the Red Cross cam- 
paign. Howard Marmon, of this company, 
is in Europe working as a supervisor with 
the American Aviation Construction 
Corps. The company has started work on 
a new structure where aéroplane engines 
will be manufactured. Walter E. Mar- 
mon, president of the company, stated 
this week that he was not in position to 
announce the extent of the work his com- 
pany was to undertake, though it would 
undoubtedly assume large proportions. 
The new factory building will be complet- 
ed within 60 days. 

J. M. Pearson. 
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' NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitiz, Tenn., June 23.—Flour has 
been in very weak position the past week. 
The demand has been extremely light, the 
sales by the mills being less than one half 
of output. Stocks have shown some. in- 
crease, although a good many mills have 
closed down, and others have curtailed 
output heavily. 

Wheat broke daily until the end of the 
week, when there was some recovery with 
a firmer tone. Flour was reduced accord- 
ingly, but the lower prices went the less 
interest was manifested by buyers. The 
consuming trade is holding off, with the 
idea that lower prices will prevail with the 
coming of the new wheat crop. Because 
of the fact that mills are unable to hedge, 
there has been practically no buying for 
future requirements by large operators 
who ordinarily cover their needs for sev- 
eral months ahead at this time of the year, 
and it looks as-though new crop business 
will be largely on a cash basis, due to un- 
settled conditions. 

Prices were sharply lower this week, de- 
clining $1.25@1.50 from the level of one 
week previous. There were distressingly 
few sales, with a wide range, some mills 
being willing to sell materially lower than 
others. Quotations at end of week 
were: best or short soft winter wheat pat- 
ents, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $12@ 
12.50; standard or regular patents, $11.50 
@11.75; long patents, 15c under standard; 
low-grades, 30@50c under standard. 

Business in Minnesota and Kansas 
flours is almost nominal, with jobbers un- 
able to make reliable prices on rapid 
changes. Jobbers were hopeful that re- 
action in wheat at end of week would en- 
courage buyers. Quotations: spring wheat 

atents, jute, 140 Ibs, delivered Nashville, 
$11.80@12; hard winter patents, $11.50 
@12. 


CUTTING ON NEW CROP 


Wheat cutting has been in progress this 
week in Tennessee and parts of Kentucky 
under very favorable conditions, and if 
weather is fair will be under good head- 
way next week. The reports continue fa- 
vorable as to late progress, and indicate a 
much better yield than was expected early 
in the season. 

Many good reports are being made. 
Mills are not showing much interest in 
buying new wheat. Southwestern grain 
has been offered around $2.35@2.40. 
Millers are evidently waiting for values to 
become better established, and are also 
anxious to know just what policy will be 
adopted by the government as to food. 

Demand for corn meal has been report- 
ed better than usual for this season at 
mills, and there has been a good output. 
Prices are $3.60@3.70 per 100-Ib bag, f.o.b. 
Ohio River. ; 

Some of the mills are not offering wheat 
bran, and on account of light output prices 
are maintained. Middlings are steady, 
and in moderate supply. Quotations: wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, $830@32; standard 
middlings, $42@46. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with a 
capacity of 127,350 bbls, showed an output 
this week of 57,596 bbls, or 40 per cent of 
capacity. This compares with 68,508 bbls, 
or 44.9 per cent the preceding week, 61 
per cent the same week in 1916, 32.7 in 
1915, 23.6 in 1914, 40.9 in 1913, and 26 in 
1912, 

STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, as 
reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 23 June 16 

Piour, bbig ............. 29,600 28,500 

Cf | ee Peer 111,000 121,500 

COCs DRE ccicvivavescts 182,450 206,000 

Oats, DUB ....6..ceeeaee 77,300 129,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 45 cars. 

Harlan-Lowe Milling Co., Bardwell, 
Ky., will rebuild its mill, which was dam- 
aged by a tornado, and will expend $3,000. 

Nashville mill and grain men have been 
liberal contributors to the fund being 
raised for the Red Cross, as follows: E. M. 
Kelly, president Liberty Mills, $500; 
Nashville Roller Mills, $200; E. C. Fair- 
cloth, $100; W. T. Hale, Jr., $500; R. H. 
McClelland, $500. This city was asked 
for $150,000 ; $163,000 had been subscribed 
Saturday, and the committee decided to 
increase the amount to $200,000. 


Joun Lerrrr. 
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Seatrite, WasnH., June 23, 1917 








The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,800 
bbls, was 11,830, or 28 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 15,160, or 37 
per cent, the previous week, 17,012, or 42 
per cent, a year ago, and 9,519, or 23 
per cent, two years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 18,910, or 33 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 26,435, or 46 
per cent, the previous week, 7,785, or 14 
per cent, a year ago, and 16,609, or 33 
per cent, two years ago. 


THE WEEK’S TRADE 


Declining wheat and flour prices have 
practically put a stop to the already ex- 
tremely limited inquiry of.recent weeks. 
Supplies of soft wheat flours held by 
coast distributors are becoming exhaust- 
ed, and millers look for some revival of 
buying early in July, at least for near-by 
requirements. Port mills quote blue-stem 
family patent in 49-lb sacks at $12. 

Eastern Washington mills have had lit- 
tle inquiry from southeastern and eastern 
markets, and are not quoting for the rest 
of the crop year, being fully booked up 
in most cases. There is some inquiry 
from the Southeast for new-crop flour, 
but millers are almost unanimous in re- 
fusing to entertain that unusually haz- 
ardous business. 

Representatives of hard wheat mills are 
marking time. Bakers’ stocks of flour are 
running low, but they one 5 hold 
out for lower prices, encouraged by the 
recent course of the market: Dakota first 
patent is quoted at $13.50@14.40; Mon- 
tana first patent, $12.50@13.80. 


SEATTLE GRAIN EXCHANGE CLOSES 


The Seattle Grain Exchange was closed 
Thursday, June 21, by vote of the mem- 
bers, to remain closed until the grain com- 
mittee votes to reopen it. Similar action 
is contemplated by the Portland Ex- 
change. On the opening of the Exchange 
on Thursday, members failed to make 
any bids for wheat, influenced largely by 
the ‘uncertainty of the effect on wheat 
values. of the proposed government price 
regulations. 

In view of the many influences as to 
the future of wheat values under war con- 
ditions, the criticism of the public that 
the exchanges are responsible for the in- 
flated values, the uncertainty as to the 
new crop, and the general chaotic condi- 
tions of the market, it was concluded best 
to suspend board trading until conditions 
became more normal. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


The weather of the past week has been 
favorable for the growth of grain crops, 
and the outlook for a large yield could 
hardly be more promising, barring the 
lateness of the season. What winter 
wheat survived the winter looks particu- 
larly well and spring wheat growth has 
overcome to a considerable extent the 
delay of the late seeding. 

STATE GRAIN GRADING 

The public service commissions of 
Washington and Oregon have been hold- 
ing sessions at Portland, Tacoma and 
Spokane taking evidence of grain men, 
millers and farmers with a view to reach- 
ing conclusions as to establishing uni- 
form grades of grain and hay and of har- 
monizing state grades with the new fed- 
eral grades. 

The consensus of opinion of millers and 
grain men is entirely favorable to adopt- 
ing federal grades in state grading. The 
principal difference of opinion arose as 





to grading smutty wheat, that is, whether 
Class A or Class B of Section 22 of the 
official grain standards shall apply. The 
interests represented at the hearings gen- 
erally favored the grading of smutty 
wheat under Class A, where the grade is 
fixed by the percentage of smut removed, 
and where all grades are contract grades 
subject to the smut dockage. They con- 
tended that this was only fair to the 
farmers, and also tended toward encour- 
aging efforts by him to eradicate the smut 
nuisance by placing a premium on clean 
wheat. The commissions were also re- 
quested to establish a tariff of charges 
for cleaning and smutting. 

The commissions have appointed a com- 
mittee to make recommendations on 
standards and dockage charges, to be 
used in drafting rules. The members of 
the committee are: L. M. Jeffers, federal 

rain supervisor, Portland; George R. 

yslop, Oregon Agricultural College; 
Frank Randall, Portland Dock Commis- 
sion; Samuel C. Armstrong, Milwaukee 
Grain Elevator Co., Seattle; John T. 
Bibb, Tacoma Grain Co., Tacoma; Almer 
McCurtain, farmer, Davenport, Wash; 
P. J. Sweeney, chief grain inspector of 
Washington; C. E. Porter, chief grain 
inspector of Oregon. The committee will 
meet at Seattle June 29, to prepare its 
report. 

NOTES 

The mill of the Asotin (Wash.) Roller 
Mills, increased from 60 to 125 bbls, is 
operating its increased capacity. 

James I, Loutit, representing the Lake 
ofethe Woods Milling Co., Ltd., at Van- 
couver, B. C., called on the Seattle trade 
this week. 

The United: States Army quartermas- 
ter, Fort Mason, San Francisco, requests 
tenders by July 2 on 560,000 lbs issue 
flour, in lacquered tins. 

The Bear River Milling Co. Honey- 
ville, Utah, is rebuilding its mill, which 
burned some time ago. The mill, of 100 
bbls capacity, will be running by Sept. 1. 
It will be driven by water, which is so 
warm and salty that it never freezes. 





OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, June 23.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 33,000 
bbls, was 8,585 bbls, or 26 per cent of 
capacity, against 10,615 bbls, or 32 per 
cent, last week. 

Flour prices were reduced another 60c 
this week on account of the decline in 
wheat. The new quotations are: Patents, 
$11.80; straights, $9.60@10.80; valleys, 
$11; graham, $11.80; whole-wheat, $12. 
The market was quiet throughout the week. 

Millfeed was steady with a fair demand, 
bran selling at $35, shorts at $38 and mid- 
dlings at $45. Rolled barley is quoted at 
$48, and rolled oats at $52. 

Old-crop wheat business is practically 
over for the season, as very little remains 
to be marketed. ‘There is a small demand 
from the East, but, as several of the local 
mills have been closed down because of 
high water, there is hardly any inquiry 
here. Buying for California account has 
also ceased. For these reasons, the Port- 
land Merchants’ Exchange has suspended 
its regular sessions until new-crop wheat 
is available. 

In the open market blue-stem is quoted 
at $2.35@2.40, club and forty-fold at. 
$2.30@2.35, and red Russian at $2.25@ 
2.30. 

There is a moderate interest in oats, 
which are held at $45 ton. Barley is quot- 
ed at $42. 

CROP SITUATION 

Crop conditions in Oregon, according to 
the weekly state crop report are: 

“The opening and closing days of the 
week were warm, but there were low tem- 
peratures in the mid-week, with frosts in 





southern and eastern counties. The need 
of rain is now being felt in southern and 
eastern Oregon. Oats, rye, spring wheat 
and barley are generally in good condition, 
but would be benefited by moisture in east- 
ern counties. A good growth of corn is 
reported.” J. M. Lownspare. 





CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Cau., June 23.—Fur- 
ther declines in flour prices this week 
tended to strengthen the ideas of most 
buyers that, with the approach of new- 
crop wheat, flour prices would. be material- 
ly lower, and in consequence there was 
practically no business. 

No new wheat flour has been sold to 
date. Buyers, however, are showing 
marked interest in mills’ ideas as to prices. 
Millers generally have shown no disposi- 
tion to submit firm quotations. 

North Coast mills reduced flour prices 
60c per bbl this week. Blue-stem patents 
are now $12.60@12.80 per bbl; cut-offs, 
$11.50. Montana hard wheat first patent, 
$12.60@12.80; first clear, $11.75,—98’s, 
cotton, delivered San Francisco. 

Millfeed was easier the early part of the 
week, but strengthened somewhat after 
Wednesday. Offerings are somewhat 
lighter. There continues an almost entire 
lack of demand for spot feed, with a bet- 
ter inquiry for July shipments. Extremely 
hot weather prevails over the entire state, 
and it is expected to have a strengthening 
influence on future feed prices. Bran is 
now $36@37 per ton; shorts, $86@38; 
middlings, $48@52,—delivered San Fran- 
cisco. 

No new wheat has been offered here to 
date. The barley market has varied but 
little, with oats somewhat weaker. Spot 
feed barley, $2.15@2.20 per ctl; white 
oats, $2.45@2.50, 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutvurn, Mryn., June 25.—Flour is 
quiet and shows no improvement in the 
way of new business. Buyers having flour 
contracted for, are calling for delivery, 
but are otherwise out of the market. 
Those needing supplies buy very sparing- 
ly. Mills, however, report more sales 
could be made if prompt delivery could 
be guaranteed, and prospects are good. 

Some inquiry for future delivery, but 
mills are not disposed to sell ahead. 
There will be little of this until future 
conditions are more clearly outlined. 





Wheat suffered a heavy decline during © 


the week and flour prices fell off $1 bbl. 

Trade in durum flour last week was 
confined to an occasional small lot, the 
weakness in price bringing in a few buy- 
ers. Prices show a decline of $1.25 bbl. 

Rye flour demand was confined to a few 
local buyers. Weakness late in the week 
brought in a few users, but both demand 
and offerings were light. Mill prices were 
reduced 50c bbl. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
27,830 bbls of flour, or 73 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 25,785, or 71 per cent, the 
previous week, and 16,850, or 47 per cent, 
a year ago. 

NOTES 

B. Stockman, = manager of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., is in Wash- 
ington. 

Oats are practically unchanged from a 
week ago, barley is unchanged, and rye 
10@15c lower. 

Charles F. Haley, vice-president of A. 
D. Thomson & Co., left with his family 
last week for an automobile tour in the 
East. 

Grain men and millers are earnestly 
hoping for early action on the food con- 
trol bill by Congress in order that definite 
ideas as to how grain is to be handled 
may be obtained and business enabled to 
adjust itself to new conditions. 

The New York Central Railway has 
absorbed the Western Transit line. Since 
the divorcement of the boat line the rail- 
way company has continued the name 
until now. . L. Douglass, representa- 
tive here, will be flour and grain agent at 
Duluth. 

Trading in futures in flaxseed has been 
restored on the Duluth Board of Trade 
without restriction, except that the max- 
imum price on July shall be $38.40 and 
September $3.30. This order took effect 
today (June 25) but trading was light 
and prices were little chang 

The proposal of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce to suSpend trading at 
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noon each day during the continuance of 
restrictions upon future trading found 
favor in Duluth, but Chieago does not 
view it favorably, With Chicago open 
for the full session, other markets wilj 
probably follow. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, has again weakened and is down 
Ic to 3%4c per bu. There is very |ittle 
demand for vessel room, owing to th. fact 
that Duluth-Superior elevators are }retty 
well cleaned out and only small lots are 
being shipped. Very few large c:iryoes 
will go out before next fall. 

Duluth-Superior elevators are st-adily 
being drained of supplies and some are 
now down to the bin bottoms. Only 1,009 
bus of winter wheat remain, ani the 
durum supply is down to 24,000 bus. 
Domestic spring wheat stocks agyregate 
257,000 bus and bonded 234,000 bus. Rye 
is cleaned out, barley is going fat and 
oats are reducing slowly. 

At present mills are the only buyers of 
cash wheat and they discriminate i) their 
selection, taking only that adapted to 
their requirements. Other wheat sells 
very slowly. Cash wheat developed se- 
vere weakness from a week ago, spot No, 
1 northern dropping from 45c over July 
to July price. No. 2 continues at 5c dis- 
count and lower grades are not quoted. 
No. 1 durum lost 5c, selling at July price, 
with No, 2 5c under. No. 2 hard Montana 
is not quoted. 

It is ee eee here that the 
Barnes-Ames Co. will retire from active 
grain business during the time Julius H. 
Barnes, its prc is associated with 
governmental agencies in the handling of 
the food control problem. No announce- 
ment will be made until Mr. Barnes is 
definitely commissioned, but at the time 
this matter was broached to him he stat- 


ed that it would mean the retirement of 
his company, for it would not be proper 
for him to act and continue to be inter- 
ested in the handling of grain. 

F. G. Cartson. 





A Liquid Sugar for Bakers 

A product called “liquid sugar” has 
been placed on the market by James B. 
Albach, St. Louis. He claims that liquid 
sugar is a preparation of pure cane granu- 
lated sugar, and that by using it bakers 
find it unnecessary to use shortening and 
cane sugar. Several St. Louis bakers are 
reported to have used it with success. 

A Minneapolis chemist, after analyzing 
this product, says it is made of cane sugar 
which has been treated so as to invert it, 
thus making a more favorable product for 
yeast to work on. The two products 
formed are dextrose and levulose. His 
opinion is that liquid sugar should be a 
good article for use in baking. 





Exports for Week Ending June 16, 1917 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York. .2,528,326 659,984 62,486 419,993 
Po ee tee Rn eee 235,792 
Philadelphia ....... «<«.«+- 68,180... 
Baltimore .1,090,883 476,394 ..... pny 


NOWP. NOWE wcecse  csces cess 





Tots., wk.3,910,961 586,328 110,666 1,373,645 
Prev. wk..10,360,350 357,941 148,086 3,900,182 
U. K’gdom.2,075,334 59,934 64,643 





Continent ..1,835,627 476,394 46,023 ....+ 
Totals ...3,910,961 536,328 110,666 ....-. 
Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 

July ito Same time 
June 16,1917 ‘ast year 

Wheat, DUS .cceceess 245,338,866 333,456,543 

Flour, bbls ........++ 11,842,731 15,105,894 

Totals as wheat, bus. 298,631,155 401,433,066 

COFR,. DUS wc. csesiede 48,614,346 28,834,835 

Oute, DUB cccecnscecs 101,360,451 104,368,526 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 


and foreign shipments and approxiniate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 ‘“‘outside” mills with 


a daily capacity of 55,300 bbls, from Sept. |, 
1916, to June 16, 1917, with comparisons, in 
bbis (000’s omitted): 

-—Output—, <—Exporte> 

1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1916-1 
-+-18,930 16,624 989 ar 
1,186 59 
9,953 139 208 


—_— 


Minneapolis 
Duluth-Superior 877 
65 outside mills 7,970 


Totals...... 22,777 27,763 1,187 1,698 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 








1916-17 1915-16 

Minneapolis ......+se.+++0+> 62,685 1480 
Duluth-Superior .....++++++> 3,946 a 7188 
65 outside mille .......+.+++ 35,865 
Datele’ nn .tiraxswlavesveiss 102,496 124,988 





Cincinnati bakers will close their stores 
at noon on Sundays, and will no! deliver 
cake and bread on that day. 
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Toronto, Ont., JuNE 23, 1917 
FEEDING THE MULTITUDES 
Within the last fortnight the govern- 
ment of Canada has made two announce- 
ments relating to its war policy that will 
prove of great importance in their rela- 
tion to the foodstuffs industries of this 
continent. One of these provides for a 
commission to control all buying and sell- 
ing of grain, and the other creates a food 
controllership, to be vested in one man, 
who will co-operate with the correspond- 
ing officials of Great Britain and the 
United States in all matters relating to 
the feeding of the allies. Hon. W. J. 
Hanna, a minister in the provincial gov- 
ernment of Ontario, has undertaken this 
latter work on condition that there shall 
be no salary attached to the appointment, 
and Dr. Magill, secretary of the Winni- 








peg Grain Exchange, is to be chairman 
of the Board of Grain Supervisors, which 
will undertake the former work on the 
same terms, 


These arrangements afford a complete 
organization for the accomplishment of 
what is now the chief concern of the peo- 
ple of Canada; aside from the mainte- 
nance of their armies in Europe: the prop- 
er and efficient control of all supplies of 
foodstuffs produced in this country. 

In the operation of these controlling 
forces there will be no arbitrary inter- 
ference with individual liberty or the nat- 
ural play of supply and demand. The 
chief concern will be to clear the channels 
of trade of all useless machinery, to elimi- 
nate speculation and profiteering, and to 
prevent waste. Both producers and con- 
sumers will profit by the regulations that 
will be made; and the war burdens of the 
allies will be sensibly diminished as to the 
supply and cost of all the essential food- 
stuffs without which they cannot “carry 
on,” 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Not much business is being done in 
Canadian flour. Domestic buyers are out 
of the market for the time being, and the 
allied governments are not operating here. 
None of the mills are able to quote new- 
crop as yet, and their output of old-crop 
is well sold up. 

Prices are 40c bbl lower than a week 
ago. Manitoba first patents are quoted at 
$13.40 bbl, in bags; seconds, $12.90; first 
clears, $12.50; blends, $12.50; 90 per cent 
winters, 411.80,—in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. 
Ontario points. Straight cars of winters, 
in bags, *11@11,95, f.0.b. Toronto. 


MILLFEED LOWER 
Feed is another $1 lower, at $31 ton for 


bran; shorts, $38; middlings, $42; feed 
flour, $56(¢ 58,—in mixed or straight cars, 


Ontario points. Oat hulls, $24 ton, in 
bags. 
CEREALS STEADY 

Oat products are steady. Mills are busy 
and have plenty of orders in hand to keep 
them running for some time. Rolled oats 
are selling in mixed-car lots at $4.25@4.35 
per 90-lb bag; oatmeal, $4.70@4.80. Gold 
dust corn meal, 98-Ib bags, $5 in car lots, 
$5.25 in small lots; fancy vellow corn meal, 


98-Ib bags, $4.50 in car lots, $4.75 in small 
lots. White corn flour, 98-lb bags, $5 in 
car lots, $5.50 in small lots. Hominy grits, 
$5.50 5.75; pearl hominy, $5.50@$5.75. 
Whole-wheat flour, 98-Ib bags, $6.75@6.95. 
WINTER WHEAT 

Ontario winter wheat is 5c bu lower, at 
mate 2.60 for No. 2 red or white, in car 
- at shipping points; farmers’ loads, 

25@235. No, 1 northern Manitoba 


wheat, $2.61 bu, f.o.b. cars, bay ports, a 
decline of 14c bu since a week ago. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Demand is light. No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 77%,¢ bu, f.o.b. cars, bay ports; 
Ontario rye, $2.05, car lots, country 
points; American corn, $1.80, car lots, 
Toronto. 
WEATHER AND CROPS 


The weather in Ontario has been favor- 
able, and all grain crops are doing well. 
The present prospect is for better than 
average crops of all but winter wheat. 
This grain is doing well, but the acreage 
is lower than usual. If the outturn is 
15,000,000 bus, this will be excellent con- 
sidering the conditions. 


NOTES 

Norman S. Jones, Hamilton, has lately 
been in Western Canada in the interest of 
his mill insurance business. 

Theodore Kipp, Jr., Winnipeg, was 
here on Friday on his way home from a 
trip to Montreal and New York. 

During the fiscal year ended March 31 
last, Canada imported 1,280,244 bus of 
corn from the United States for pur- 

. poses of distillation. 

United States dealers have been offer- 
ing Ontario mills new-crop Ohio soft win- 
ter wheat at $2.50 bu for No. 2 red, de- 
livered at mill, which is about 5c bu under 
the price for old-crop Ontario. 

The winter wheat dealers of Ontario 
met representatives of the railways here 
on Thursday to discuss milling-in-transit 
rates on United States wheat. They were 
unable to reach any decision as to what 
should be done to equalize conditions as 
between American and Canadian mills, 
and the conference was adjourned. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwnirec, Man., June 23.—A decline 
of 30c per bbl in flour prices marked the 
week. Last week’s improvement in do- 
mestic demand did not hold. Millers re- 
port local business very quiet, dealers tak- 
ing only small quantities as their needs 
arise. 

Today the big mills are asking for top 
patents $13 bbl; seconds, $12.50; first 
clears, $11.60,—net, in 98-lb bags, deliv- 
ered to the retail trade in mixed-car lots 
to Manitoba points. 

The demand for bran has weakened, but 
shorts continue to sell freely. These goods 
are now being offered at $3@5 under last 
week’s quotations. Today’s net prices to 
Manitoba points, in 100-lb sacks, straight- 
or mixed-car lots, per ton: bran, $28; 
shorts, $33; special middlings, $44; red 
dog or feed flour, $49; oil cake, $44. 

Rolled oats and oatmeal are in excel- 
lent demand, chiefly for export account. 
Prices are 25¢c lower. Today’s prices for 
rolled oats at country points, $3.50 per 80- 
Ib bag, delivered; granulated oatmeal, 
$4.75, per 98-lb bag. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


The wheat market has had a moderately 
good week. Government agents have been 
buying freely of all grades of cash wheat. 
Trading in grain for future delivery has 
been extremely light, as has been the case 
since present trade restrictions came into 
force. Improved weather conditions over 
the Canadian West have accounted for 
lower prices. 

Closing prices, in cents per bushel, on 


each day of the week: 
ash———.. Future 


in 2n 3n Oct. 
June 18 ......65 251 248 243 198 
June 19 ........ 248 245 240% 193 
June 20 ........ 241 238 233 192% 
TOMO Blo ceve sees. 241 238 233% 193% 
Pi” >) Peers 244 241% 2387 202 
June 23 ........ 244 241% 237 200% 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 


There has been an excellent demand 
for all grades of cash oats, shippers buy- 
ing heavily. Prices have held steadily. 
On Saturday No. 2 Canadian western 
closed at 701,c°bu, Fort William. Cash 
barley closed at $1.25, and cash flaxseed 
at $2.871/,. 

NOTES 

Flour prices at Calgary, Alberta, have 
dropped 30c this week, top patents now 
being quoted at $13 per bbl. 

Some of the flour mills in southern 
Manitoba are preparing to do business in 
near-by United States markets in new- 
crop flour. , 

The Rob Roy Cereal Co., Ltd., Durham, 
Ont., has bought the oatmeal mill of the 
Yorkton (Sask.) Cereal Co., Ltd., and 
will operate the plant. The daily capacity, 
is 100 bbls. 

The experiments of the Dominion gov- 
ernment laboratories at Winnipeg to de- 
termine the moisture in this season’s 
wheat, and means for controlling it, will 
be very complete. 

The annex of the National Elevator 
Co.’s elevator at Barons, Alta., together 
with 5,000 bus grain, burned on Friday 
last, with a loss of approximately $20,000, 
covered by insurance. 

The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 
placed orders for the buildings and equip- 
ment for-a 500-bbl oatmeal mill at Medi- 
cine Hat, Alta. Theodore Kipp Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, has the entire work. 

C. B. Watts, secretary Dominion Mill- 
ers’ Association, Toronto, is expected in 
Winnipeg next week to confer with the 
new board of grain supervisors regarding 
control of flour and grain prices. 

The Quaker Oats Co. has bought the 
Dow Cereal Co., Ltd., oatmeal plant at 
Neepawa, Man., from Donald H. Bain 
Co. The Quaker company has been op- 
erating this plant under a lease for some 
time. 

The Board of Grain Supervisors of 
Canada, which was recently appointed by 
the government to control the handling 
and transportation of Canadian crops, 
held its initial meetings at the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange this week. These meet- 
ings were called chiefly for the purpose 
of organization, and to secure the opinion 
of the trade and the various interests con- 
cerned, as to the best methods to pursue 
in working out the objects which the board 
has in view. 

Two cars of wheat, grown by a farmer 
of North Vermillion, Alta., and consigned 
to the Grain Growers’ Grain Co., Ltd., ar- 
rived in Winnipeg recently, and graded 
No. 3 northern. This consignment at- 
tracted some attention among the trade 
here, proving, as it does, the wheat-pro- 
ducing power of the northerly parts of 
the Dominion. The wheat was 18 days 
on the way, travelling 300 miles by river- 
boat before being transferred to the rail- 
way for completion of its long haul. 


G. Rock. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 


Sr. Joun, N. B., June 23.—Feed and 
flour prices are on the decline. Manitoba 
declined 40c, and is now quoted at $13.90, 
with strong bakers at $13.50. Ontario 
followed suit, and is now $13.15. All quo- 
tations are for car lots, in wood, f.o.b. St. 
John; Halifax 5c per bbl additional. 

Bran and middlings went down $2 per 
ton during the week. Present quotations 
are: bran, $83@34 per ton; middlings, 
$39@40. Feed flour remains unchanged 
at $3.15 per bag, or $63 per ton. 

Oats, 86c per bu, car lots, bagged, f.o.b. 
St. John; Halifax 50c per ton additional. 
Rolled and standard oats remain un- 
changed at $9.50 and $10.45, respectively. 

Atrrep E. McGrxtey. 


MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., June 23.—In sym- 
pathy with the steady decline in prices 
for cash wheat in the Canadian market, a 
weaker feeling developed in the local flour 
situation this week, and prices for spring 
wheat grades were reduced 40c bbl, and 
for winter wheat flour 25c. 

Demand has been limited, and the vol- 
ume of new business is small. Some in- 
quiries have been received for new-crop 
spring wheat flour for future delivery, but 
owing to the conditions surrounding the 
market millers are not disposed to make 
any offers. 

A few sales of small lots of first patents 
were made at $13.50 bbl; seconds at $13, 
and strong clears at $12.80, in bags, and 
30c more in wood, for immediate delivery. 
Millers generally claim they are busy, with 
mills running full time on government 
contracts and filling old orders for do- 
mestic and country account. 

Trade in winter wheat flour has been 
slow and the market dull, with 90 per 
cent patents quoted at $12.50@12.80 bbl, 
in wood, and at $6@6.15 per bag, in 
broken lots, delivered to the trade. 

Owing to the unsettled condition of the 
market for millfeed, on account of the 
liberal offerings for June and July de- 
livery, millers have reduced prices $2 ton, 
making a net decline of $6 since the first 
of the month. Bran has sold in fair-sized 
lots for the above delivery at $29@30 ton, 
while leading millers quote bran at $32, 
shorts at $38 and middlings $40@42, in- 
cluding bags, in mixed-car lots, delivered 
to the trade. 

There has been no change in rolled oats. 
Business is quiet, but as offerings are 
small, owing to millers being closely sold 
up for some time to come, prices are 
maintained at $4.35@4.40 per bag of 90 
lbs, in broken lots, delivered to the trade. 

The local trade in grain has been dull 
and featureless. A sale of one car of No. 
2 western rye was made at $2.61, and one 
car of American No. 2 yellow corn at 
$1.85, ex-track, for distillery purposes. 

The market for oats has been weaker, 
and prices have declined 21%c bu, with 
sales of odd cars of No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern at 791,c bu, ex-store. 


NOTES 


Theodore Kipp, Jr., milling engineer, 
Winnipeg, was in Montreal this week. 

F., Chaplin, of the firm of Chaplin 
Bros., grain brokers, has left for Winni- 
peg on business connected with his firm. 


Controller Ainey, of Montreal, who was 
appointed a member of the Board of 
Grain Supervisors, left this week for Win- 
nipeg to attend the board meetings. 


George Hadrill, secretary of the Mont- 
real Board of Trade, received a cable 
Wednesday informing him that his son, 
Lieutenant G. C. Hadrill, who was report- 
ed missing a month ago, is a prisoner of 
war in Germany. 


The Board of Grain Supervisors, which 
has just been appointed by the govern- 
ment of Canada to control the grain trade 
of Canada for the period of the war, is 
expected to pay considerable attention to 
the handling of export business as this is 
carried on at Montreal. There will be a 
close relationship also with the Montreal 
milling industry, since one of the func- 
tions of the commission is to control the 
wheat supply of Canadian mills. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





The Dahl-Campbell branch, Washing- 
ton Court House, Ohio, of the Midland 
Grocery Co. has issued an itinerary and 
programme of its twenty-first annual out- 
ing to Chicago, Mackinac and the Great 
Lakes, July 2-7, 1917. The book, of 128 
pages, is attractively gotten up. 

















































MACARONI AS A FOOD 


Why Government Objects to Use of Artificial 
Coloring—Larger Packages Advocated 
to Increase Consumption 

The following is a synopsis of an ad- 
dress delivered by Benjamin R. Jacobs, 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., at the 
convention of the National Association of 
Macaroni and Noodle Manufacturers of 
America, at Cleveland, Ohio, June 13, 
1917: 

I wish to tell you of some things which 
this department has done in enforcing the 
food and drugs act, so far as artificial 
color in macaroni is concerned, and also 
other phases of work which are very im- 
portant at this time, when we are trying 
to have our wheat crop go as far as pos- 
sible and to economize in the use of other 
raw materials used in our industries. 

The government has won two very im- 
portant macaroni cases, one in Hartford, 
Conn., and the other in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
These were cases wherein products were 
artificially colored to conceal inferiority, 
and the artificial color was not declared on 
the label. In each case the product was 
shown to be inferior in quality to that 
which it purported to be, and not labeled 
so the consumer could know that it was 
artificially colored. 

The department has taken the position 
that no alimentary paste, unless made 
from the highest grade of durum semolina, 
may be artificial ally colored, assuming the 
position that aie color is added to an 
inferior product it is done to give it the 
appearance of a product made from the 
— grade of semolina. 

department holds, further, that no 
statement on the label that the product is 
artificially colored is sufficient, if the color 
is added to conceal inferiority, and be- 
lieves that the best product from which 
macaroni can be made is the highest grade 
of durum semolina. 

The Department of Agriculture, 
through several laboratories, has shown 
that corn starch, corn flour and meal, pea- 
nut, cottonseed and soy bean meal, and 
meal from other eereals and legumes can 
be, to a certain extent, substituted for 
wheat flour in the manufacture of bread. 
I would like to have some discussion on 
the subject of using these substitutes in 
alimentary pastes, also as to whether any 
experiments have been made by members 
present in their use, and to obtain an opin- 
ion as to the advisability of introducing 
products of this sort into the manufacture 
of edible pastes. 

Judging from the prevailing prices for 
flour and semolina there seems to be a 
shortage, and efforts should be made to in- 
crease the substances which may be sub- 
stituted for flour and semolina. Some of 
these substitutes are used to some extent 
as cattle feeds, but if they can be con- 
verted into human foods there is no doubt 
that it would be a great benefit and the 
equivalent of increasing our supply of 
flour and semolina. 

These products may be marketed with 
statements on the label showing the in- 
gredients used, so as not to deceive the 
purchaser. Some large bread bakers are 
already introducing these substances into 
bread, which cannot be sold simply as 
bread, without qualification, but may be 
sold under distinctive names which show 
the consumer what he is purchasing. 

The matter of restricting the sale of 
imperishable food products in containers 
made of tin is important. The National 
Research Council, in order to economize 
on tin and tin plate, has recommended to 
the proper authorities the restriction of 
canning such articles as edible paste, 
beans, peas, etc., which keep quite as well 
in a dried or natural form. 

Macaroni is cooked in the home before 
it is consumed. It is not perishable in the 
sense that it will not keep for a limited 
length of time in a box or package and, 
therefore, uires no more care than 
rice, beans and ‘similar foods. Foods which 
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are consumed without further preparation 
and which are easily contaminated by dirt 
and bacteria and are not sterilized in sub- 
uent cooking, should be carefully 
packed in dust- and moisture-proof pack- 
ages. 
Selling macaroni in small packages 
tends to discourage its use, because the 
housewife who buys a package containing 
4 or 5 ozs finds herself out of this product 
much oftener than she would if she pur- 
chased it in larger quantities. When she 
is out of-it, instead of buying macaroni 
she buys something else, and has difficulty 
in forming a habit of eating macaroni. 

A case of macaroni of 48 5c packages 
contains approximately 248 ozs net, while 
a case containing 24 10c packages contains 
220 oms. A case of 48 5c packages of 
noodles contains 170 ozs net, while a case 
of 24 10c packages contains only 129. This 
does not tend to encourage the housewife 
to buy the larger package, and it is being 
made more difficult for ie to do so when 
discriminating in favor of the smaller 

ac a 
. The food commissioner of Indiana found 
the same condition to exist in the baking 
business. Many bakers were selling more 
bread in two 5c loaves than in one 10c 
loaf, when their plea was that they were 
introducing a 10c loaf because it was more 
economical to manufacture. 

Macaroni in 5@6-0z packages, selling 
for 5c, costs $2.12 per 100 lbs for cartons 
and labor, while in 10@12-0z packages it 
costs $1.18, and in 16-o0z packages only 
79c. Noodles in 314@4-oz packages cost 
$3.60 for cartons and labor per 100 lbs, 
and in 7@8-oz packages $2.15. 

I have been told by manufacturers of 
macaroni that the 5c package is sold to a 
large extent at the expense of the larger 
packages, and that the quantity put into 
the smaller ones, if cut down any further, 
would rattle in the box. It seems to me 
good business to eliminate the small pack- 
age, and not have one class of goods carry 
the selling or manufacturing cost of an- 
other. If the manufacturers can come to 
some understanding it will save many 
paper cartons and encourage the house- 
wife to use more macaroni. 

I understand the 5c kage constitutes 
20 to 35 per cent of the total output of 
macaroni, and that there is a movement on 
foot to eliminate it. No time will ever be 
better suited to this purpose than the pres- 
ent, as conditions can never be more fa- 
vorable for, the manufacturers to get 
together and agree on a larger package as 
a minimum to be packed by all, 


Trade School Afiitiversary 

The second annual dinner of the alumni 
and graduates of the Murray Hill Trade 
School for Bakers, New York, was held 
on May 26, with a good attendance. A 
number of city officials, besides Counselor 
Rabenold, President Gunderman and ex- 
President Strasser, were present; also J. J. 
Schmitt, the instructor. 

After dinner a number of interesting 
and encouraging speeches were delivered, 
from which could be seen that the idea of 
a better technical and practical education 
among the bakers has taken hold in New 
York. 








Tri-State Bakers to Meet 


The executive committee of the Tri-State 
Master Bakers’ Association met at Cedar 
Point, Ohio, Juné 10 to arrange for the 
convention to be held there July 10-13. 

A large attendance is expected at this 
meeting. It is claimed that 275 rooms 
have already been reserved at the hotels. 

Cedar Point, Ohio, is a popular summer 
resort, and is to have one of the 
finest bathing beaches in the country. The 
committee has arran for excellent en- 
tertainment for delegates and visitors, 


with a fish banquet as one of the features. 
The address of welcome will be by 
Mayor R. D. Mitchell, of Sandusky, Ohio. 


A good programme with excellent talent 
has been secured. Dr. Lee, of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., will speak on “Quality in Raw 
Materials Used in Bakeshop”; Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, Indiana. food and drug 
commissioner, has ten been given the topic 
“America’s Food Supply.” Thomas F. 
Snyder, Indianapolis, will address the con- 
vention on the subject “The Bakery, the 
Industry and the Public.” Professor Harry 
Snyder, Minneapolis, will speak on “War 
Bread.” G. W. Fisher, Huntingdon, Pa., 
member of the executive committee Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers, will 
also address the meeting. 





CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, I11., June 23.—The impression 
prevails in Chicago that the quantity of 
flour owned or under contract by local 
bakers is Sag than it was a month ago. 
Buyin been greatly reduced, and is 
much i normal. The biggest sale of 
bread flour reported was 14,000 bbls, two 
weeks ago, at an average price of $14.10, 
jute. The flour was ordered to come for- 
ward at once. At present, any buyer of 
flour, whether baker, jobber, or dealer, 
could contract for spring wheat patent as 
low as $13, jute. It might be possible to 
shade this quotation 10@1é5c. 


NEW-CROP PRICES 

A few offers of new-crop Oklahoma 
and Kansas flour have been received at as 
low as $11.30, jute, Chicago. However, 
there have been no sales of importance 
made at this figure. Buyers seem to think 
they will be able to buy southwestern 95 
per cent patents and spring wheat stand- 
ard patents at about $10, jute, Chicago. 

It is hard to understand this owing to 
the regulatory news anticipated from 
Washington. 

RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour has not declined as much as 
wheat flour during the month, Rye mill- 
ers are short of grain, and will be until 
the new crop moves. White patent rye 
flour is quoted at $12.50@13, jute. Chi- 
cago bakers are not heavily stocked. 


NOTES 
Bakers who are willing to enlist and be 
of service during war troubles can do so 
by filing application with Captain Frank 
ewton, 567 Federal Building, Chicago. 
The Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. has re- 
cently started baking in two or three lead- 
ing eastern cities. It is understood that 
it has purchased a large bakery in Chi- 
cago, and soon will place same in opera- 
tion. 
C. H. Cmarten. 





Milwaukee Master Bakers 

At the monthly meeting of the Mil- 
waukee Master Bakers’ Association, on 
June 8, 14 small bakeries were reported 
discontinued. According to officials, 75 
per cent of the bakers would close their 
shops at once if they had other employ- 
ment to turn to and were not confronted 
with the fear of losing their entire invest- 
ments. Many favor having the state 
Council of Defense take over the small 
shops and operate them throughout the 
period of war. 

At a hearing before the council commit- 
itee, John Kurz, master baker, aided by 
Paul Stern, Oswald Jaeger, Joseph Poehl- 
mann and M. Carpenter, Jr., made such 
convincing arguments that the committee 
recommended the Urbanek ordinance, 

roviding for a standard 1-lb loaf of 

read, for indefinite Se en 

The price of bread not recently been 
advanced here. Large loaves are selling 
at l5c, and the smaller size at 6 and 10c, 
according to location of bakeries with ref- 
erence to class of residents. Rolls are 12 
@l5e a dozen. Ten-cent box cakes have 
been advanced to 12c, and a sli rise in 
other classes of pastry is 
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TRANS-MISSISSIPPI. BAKERS 


Four State Associations at Kansas Cit, Vot. 
to Continue Joint Meetings—Burliny (on, 
Iowa, Chosen for 1918 Conventi.,, 


The second annual convention 0} the 
Trans-Mississippi Master Bakers’ |\.o¢- 
ation was held in Kansas City, Mo. May 
22-24, and was one of the best ever he ‘ld, 
being rivaled only by the National a<socia. 
tion meetings. About 200 bakers ani 150 
associate members were present. here 
also was an attendance of about 70 | dies, 

The first session was called to order by 
President Nafziger, who gave a short up- 
to-the-minute t dwelling especially on 
the recent Chicago conference of ):akers 
and the coming National convention jn 
September. He urged all bakers here 
possible to join with the Natonal associa- 
tion in its campaign for publicity and its 
untiring efforts toward putting the indus- 
try on a high plane throughout the country, 


LIBERAL ADVERTISING ADVOCATED 


Harry Zinsmaster, of Duluth, presented 
a paper on “Advertising and Its Relation 
tothe Baking Industry.” The paper was 
a success, and was well received. He ad- 
vocated advertising in a systematic, regu- 
lar way, and not just once in a while when 
business happened to be exceptionally 
good. 


KNOW THE COST, AND GET THE PRICE 


F. L. Burke, president of the Missouri 
ed the remainder of the 
morning session. He introduced Jay 
Burns, of Omaha, who spoke on “Knowing 
the Cost and.Getting the Price.” These 
subjects are hobbies with Mr. Burns, as he 
practices them constantly in his own busi- 
ness. He held his audience spellbound 
with his argument, as this was the most 
fitting subject that could have bee pre- 
sented during these high-price times. 


FORMULAS AND RECIPES 


The afternoon session was presided over 
by Al. Larimer, president of the Iowa 
association. He introduced T. P. F rank- 
enberg, who has charge of the publicity 
department of the National Association 
of Master Bakers. Dr. Frankenberg 
briefly outlined the work his depariment 
is doing to get the baking industry |e fore 
the public in the best light, and sugyested 
that he would be glad to furnish news- 
papers with formulas and recipes of hene- 
fit to the baking trade. 

He was followed by Julius Wih!fabrt, 
of the Fleischmann Co., New York, his 
subject being “A Treatise on Bakeshop 
Efficiency,” which he illustrated with 
printed charts and folders. The folders 
were bound in cardboard and were given 
to the bakers, making a splendid souvenir 
of the occasion, and being also of much 
value. 

A telegram was read from J. M. Bell, 
secretary of the National associatio::. sug- 
gesting that it might be an opportu:« time 
for the Trans-Mississippi association to 
change its name, eliminating the word 
“Master Bakers” and substituting © }Bak- 
ing Industry.” This matter was re ‘rred 
to the executive committee. 


BAKING AN HONORABLE CALLIN 


Wednesday’s meeting was presid««| over 
by President A. Bakke, of the Ne’ raska 
association. He introduced Henry >tude, 
of the National association, who oficially 
represented that body at this conv. tion. 
Mr. Stude touched on the .Chicag: con- 
ference, and strongly recommend! Co 
operation with the National assoc ation. 

e further dwelt on the fact that t!e bak- 
ing business was an honorable one. and 


traced the industry back into icient 
~ times. . 
F. B. Hinson, sales-manager | pe 
Nafai Baking Co., read a pap ' ° 
Handling of rm Gina which contained 


many ar of interest and instruction. 
F. Gore, of the Barrow-\\ ade- 
Guthrie Co., Chicago, presented a |imely 
paper on the subject ibjest of “Up-to-date Ba 
ery Accounting,” and C. A. Ward, of t 
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Ward Motor Vehicle Co., read one on 
«Motor Vehicle Delivery.” The Ward peo- 
ple are large manufacturers of electric 
vehicles adapted to the baking trade. 
Many bakers are the electric, in 
preference to the gasoline, truck. 
WATCHING THE CREDITS 
The ‘Thursday meeting was presided 
over by I. B. Van Meter, president of the 
Kansas association, The first paper that 
day was by E. J. Geittman, of the Brad- 
street Co., on “The Value of Good Credit.” 
He especially tried to impress the bakers 
with the necessity of keeping their credit 
high wilh manufacturers and jobbers. 
M. Ifoffman, of St. Louis, then covered 
the subject of “Retail Business.” While 


in the wholesale business at present, he 
spent many years in the retail end, and is 
well posted therein. 


Hugo Roos, of the Modern Miller, was 
called on to read the pee prepared by 
General L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, who 
was forced to be absent. His subject was 
“Discussion of the Legal Aspect of Or- 


ganization,” and it went into details rela- 
tive to the manner aid to what extent the 
baking industry should co-operate. 

The resolutions committee introduced a 
resolution indorsing the Chicago confer- 
ence, one indorsing the work of the Na- 
tional association, and another addressed 
to the Department of Agriculture, pro- 
testing against the 10 per cent increase in 
the tariff on food products, 

The question box was handled by F. C. 
Stadelhofer, of the American Diamalt 

0. 

In the election of officers, M. Zinsmaster, 


of Des Moines, Iowa, was elected presi- 
dent, Frank Rushton, Rosedale, Kansas, 
secretary, and Henry Zimmerman, Han- 
nibal, Mo., treasurer. 


Burlington, Towa, was selected as the 
next convention city, 
NAME NOT TO BE CHANGED 
Wednesday afternoon, the various states 
held separate meetings. The Missouri or- 
ganization favored a continuation of the 


Trans-Mississippi association, with the 
idea of making it a permanent organiza- 


tion. It also voted to donate $200 toward 
the National association publicity fund. 
Ernest Hohengarten was elected presi- 
dent, Louis Klein first vice-president, Otis 


B. Durbin secretary, and Andrew Wank 
treasurer 

The Nebraska association voted in favor 
of continuing the Trans-Mississippi asso- 
ciation, and also that all members of the 
Nebraska organization pay yearly dues, 
whether they attended the conventions or 
not. G. C. Kuehne was elected president, 
Robert ‘Tevoitdale vice-president, E. B. 
Ranson secretary, and J. J. Markey treas- 
urer, 


The Iowa association also voted to con- 
tinue the Trans-Mississippi association, 
and elected the following officers: Al. 


Larimer president, Leo Mulgrew vice- 
president, C. O. Schweickhardt secretary, 


and J. ’. Brems treasurer. 
The Kansas association also voted to 
stay in the Trans-Mississippi association. 


A. Sutorius was elected president, J. M. 
Burns vice-president, L, M. Peterson sec- 


retary, «nd William Kienzel treasurer. 
Before adjournment the association by 
unanimous vote decided to continué the 
Trans-Mississippi Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion indeiinitely, and the president ap- 
pointed the following committee to draft 
constitution and by-laws before the next 


convention: Otis B. Durbin, chairman, 
Kansas ( ‘y; M. Zinsmaster, Des Moines; 
A. Bakke. South Omaha; Frank Rushton, 
ee Kansas; Henry Hohengarten, 
ot. LOuIs 


NOTES : 
Wedne-lay night the ladies joined the 
gentlemen at the Muehlebach Hotel for a 


dinner dice, which lasted until morning. 
The ballroom was magnificently decorated. 

It would be hard to offer entertainment 
Superior {o that shown the visitors. The 


entertainment committee had a big fund 
to draw from, although no money was 
solicited ‘rom other than Kansas City 
firms, 

While ‘ie ladies were attending a ban- 
quet at th Baltimore Hotel, Tuesday eve- 
hing, the gentlemen were entertained at 
the Kans: City Athletic Club with box- 


ing, etc. followed by Dutch lunch and 
other forms of amusement. 

The bakery show and exhibit being in 
Convention hall, where the business ses- 
sions were held, enabled exhibitors to do 


justice to their goods, and very little time 
was lost between sessions. The bakery 


show made a splendid appearance, and 
many com ents were on the dec- 
ora of the booths. iderable busi- 


ness resulted from the exhibition. 
Ons B; Durst. 


NEW YORK 
New York, N. Y., June 20.—Joseph 
Hartigan, commissioner of weights and 
measures, has suggested that on account 
of present high prices of materials some- 
thing could be saved by doing away with 
the wrapping of bread in highly expensive 





paper. 

While undoubtedly there would be a 
saving by less paper being used, the prac- 
tice of wrapping cannot be eliminated in 
New York, because of the immense quan- 
tity of bread delivered to apartment 
houses and similar dwellings. 

While some wholesale bakers are still 
selling the small loaf, the tendency is to 
eliminate it and sell only the larger one. 
Some bakers contend that with the small 
loaf there is less waste; others say the 
public gets more and better bread for the 
money when it buys the large loaf. The 
public evidently feels the same way about 
it, as the sale of the large loaf is reported 
on the increase. 

The baking business generally is re- 
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association. Elwood W. Rabenold, coun- 
selor of the company, spoke on “Lia- 
bility Insurance” and what had been ac- 
complished thereby. The same subject 
was treated by President Albin Plarre. 

The company has over 800 master bakers 
as_ poli ‘hol ers, and is getting along 
splendidly. It has paid out a 20 per cent 

ividend amounting to $10,000, and has on 
hand almost $50,000. In order to have the 
business year of the company conform to 
the requirements of the state department, 
it was decided that the year should begin 
on Jan. 1, instead of July 1. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., June 22.—The action of 
the Council of National Defense in stop- 
ping the taking back of stale bread from 
groceries and restaurants is having its 
effect here. Orders are being given with 
more care, and there is already less waste 
reported. As the demand for bakers’ 
bread is good, the quantity produced has 
not been curtailed to any great extent. 
An increased demand is reported from 
small bakers who cannot afford to buy 
flour at present prices, and prefer to han- 
dle bread bought from wholesalers at a 
small profit. : 

The majority of bakers are only mod- 
erately supplied with flour. Some of the 
large wholesalers have enough to supply 








' The Best Food 


15 cents Buys 


BREAD 
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Chart used by Brooklyn bakers showing comparative food value of bread 


ported good. The usual falling off in trade 
during the summer months is less feared 
now than in previous years, because, with 
the high prices of all food products, the 
people realize that bread goes:much fur- 
ther and costs proportionately less than 
other foods. Though not heavily stocked, 
bakers seem to have sufficient flour for 
immediate needs. 

The stale bread question is always per- 
plexing to the wholesale baker because, 
serving so many stores, it is difficult to 
gauge the number of loaves required each 
day, but it is being held down to the mini- 
mum, and it is safe to say that the loss 
through stale loaves returned is less now 
than ever before. 

An effective and inexpensive method of 
advertising the food value of bread as 
compared with other foods has been 
adopted by many Brooklyn bakers. It 
consists of a large poster done in red and 
blue ink on white paper, and indicates by 
means of graphic lines the purchasing 
power of 15¢ spent for bread, meat, po- 
tatoes, milk or eggs, and shows that the 
food value in bread is about three times 
that of meat or potatoes, and about six 
times that of eggs or milk. 

posters are pasted upon the sides 
of the bakery delivery wagons, and in 
this way come to the notice of a large 
number of people, making excellent adver- 
tising at practically only the cost of print- 
ing the poster. 
WaALrer QUACKENBUSH. 





Bakers’ Mutual Insurance Co. 

The Bakers’ Mutual Insurance Co., of 
New York, organized by the bakers to 
cover liability insurance, held a successful 
meeting the first of the month. Joseph 
Hartigan, commissioner of weights and 
measures, of New York City, spoke on 
the condition of the baking trade, with 
special reference to the high prices of raw 
materials. He asked the bakers to co- 
operate with the federal, state and munici- 


pal authorities in order to be able to better 


conserve the food supply. 

President Gunderman, of the New York 
state association, spoke on “The Necessity 
of Co-operation,” and recommended the 


formation of a strong co-operative buying 


their needs for some weeks, The small 
baker, however, has little flour on hand. 
He is content to pick up what is required 
from time to time from resellers, usually 
at less than mill quotations. 

Practically nothing has been done in 
new-crop flour. A little Kansas patent 
has been sold for forward shipment, but 
bakers prefer to await developments. 

The weight and prices of loaves of 
bread were increased some time ago. A 
few small bakers are putting out a 6c loaf 
which weighs about 10 ozs. The majority 
of the wholesale bakers, however, are mak- 
ing 10 and l5c loaves, which are larger 
than the old 5 and 10c ones. The family 
consumer is taking kindly to the 15c loaf, 
as one really gets more for the money than 
before. A few bakers have put out a 20c 
loaf, but it has not met with much demand. 

The family consumer is liberally loaded 
with flour bought at high prices. Requests 
are numerous from these buyers as to 
what can be done toward saving the flour 
from weevils, etc., during the hot weather. 
Some families laid in sufficient to last 
them a year or two. 

The demand for cakes and pies is good, 
but there has been an advance of 2@5c a 
dozen on cakes, rolls, etc., while pies are 


3@5c higher, and there are no return‘ 


privileges. 
Louis W. DePass. 





Eastern Buying Associations 


A conference of master bakers’ co- 
operative purchasing associations was held 
May 15 at the warehouse of the Brooklyn 
association, attended by the following del- 
egates: Brooklyn, Martin, Keidel and 
Bruno Bluel; Bronx, Joseph Albus and 
W. Knoch; Paterson, H. Weyman and R. 
Lauterhahn; Newark, L. Metz and A. 
Lang; Jersey City, F. Frash and William 
Cordes. 

Mr. Metz acted as chairman and Wil- 
liam Cordes as secretary. The meeting 
was a very interesting one, and it can 
safely be said that the cause of co-opera- 


tive buying among bakers has been brought 


a yn nearer realization. 
After adjournment, the members of the 
Brooklyn association acted as hosts and 


served an excellent supper. 


THE NORTHWEST 


FLOUR STOCKS LIGHT 

Minneapous, Minn., June 23.—Flour 
stocks in the hands of northwestern bak- 
ers generally are understood to be ab- 
normally small. Bakers have hesitated 
about taking on fresh supplies in the face 
of conflicting rumors emanating from 
Washington to the effect that the food 
control officials would establish a maxi- 
mum price on flour, etc. 

They have, consequently, been getting 
along as best they could with what sup- 
plies they had on hand, supplementing 
these with small purchases from time to 
time. It is doubtful if even the largest 
shops have enough flour contracted for at 
present to last them more than another 
month. Some have recently bought a little 
on the decline to keep going with. No 
large purchases, however, have been made, 
pending definite news from Washington. 


THE STALE BREAD PROPOSITION 


The recommendations from Washington 
that, after July 10, bakers refuse to take 
back stale bread from retailers, are not 
regarded by northwestern bakers as alto- 
gether an unmixed blessing. A majority 
favors the ruling. Others, while not ex- 
pressing themselves openly, seem to feel 
that perhaps if they cut down in their 
deliveries to grocers, it might result in 
advantage to their competitors. 

Anything, however, that will eventually 
lead to the elimination of this evil of tak- 
ing back unsold bread should be welcomed 
by all bakers. One thing is sure: it will 
make bakers careful about loading up 
their trade with more bread than they can 
consistently handle, and it will make gro- 
cers and others stop and think before they 
take more than they know they can sell. 
In the end, the rule should mean one of 
the best things that ever happened to the 
baking industry. 


ELECTRIC BAKERY CLOSED 


The plant of the Electric Bread Co. in 
north Minneapolis has been closed. The 
bakery, which started operations in Febru- 
ary last, was equipped with three electric 
ovens, and was the only one of its kind in 
this territory. It had a maximum capacity 
of 10,000 loaves daily. M. Kaehn, an old 
Minneapolis baker, was president of the 
company. 

NOTES 

Fargo (N. D.) bakers have reduced the 
price of bread from 15c to 12¢ a loaf. 

T. Robeke, formerly proprietor of the 
Mankato (Minn.) Bread Co., has moved 
to Fort Myers, Fla. 


The nickel loaf has practically disap- 
peared at Minneapolis. Bakers are now 
turning out a 10c loaf weighing 12@14 
ozs, and a 1l5c one of 20@22 ozs. 

A. R. Hoenninger, proprietor of the 
Eagle bakery, Lancaster, Pa., and Victor 
Molitor, a baker of Swedesboro, N. J., 
were Minneapolis visitors June 15-16. 

The Minneapolis City Council recently 
passed a resolution asking the Public 
Safety Commission to investigate the rea- 
son for the increased cost of bread and 
other food commodities. 

The Northwestern Bakers’ Supply Co., 
Minneapolis, this month sold a Middleby 
oven to each of the following: E. W. Lep- 
per, Minneapolis; A. H. Schultz, Fari- 
bault, Minn., and Carl Danek, Fairmount, 
N. D 

The Purity Baking Co., St. Paul, one of 
the branches of the Flour State Baking 
Co., bought $50,000 worth of Liberty 
bonds. The employees in a number of 
bakeries here bought bonds, one Minne- 
apolis shop investing $1,500 therein. 

W. J. Weddell, of Minneapolis, is now 
a manufacturers’ agent, handling bakers’ 
supplies, and has secured the agency of 
the Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, Tl. 
M. E. Fay, general manager of the com- 
pany, was recently in Minneapolis con- 
ferring with Mr. Weddell. . 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Doughman’s Club, St. Paul, was held 
June 20. The club has decided to hold its 
annual picnic the second Sunday in July. 
Another meeting is to be held to discuss 
the government’s plan forbidding the tak- 
ing back of unsold bread from groceries. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 


Rock Island and Moline, Ill, bakers 
now put out a léc loaf of bread weighing 
20 to 24 ozs, in place of a 10c loaf weigh- 





ing 16 to 18. 
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Would Forbid Cracker Returns 

The Commercial Economy Board of the 
Council of National Defense has urged 
bakers to refuse to accept the return of 
unsold or stale bread. This has met with 
the approval of bakers all over the coun- 
try. 
"Oke bakers believe the council 
should also have. taken the same action 
regarding crackers and cakes. John A. 
Simeral, president of the Famous Biscuit 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has written the fol- 
lowing letter to the Economy Board, which 
explains the cracker bakers’ views: 

“We have your circular of June 6, de- 
manding that wholesalers do not accept 
the return of unsold bread on and after 
June 25. 

“We think a circular of the same char- 
acter would be helpful in the conservation 
of cakes and crackers, which are in the 
same class of food as bread, as many un- 
scrupulous salesmen will sell a_ retail 
dealer more than he should buy. Conse- 
quently, in time goods become stale, and 
the retail distributor insists on the manu- 
facturer taking back stale cakes and 
crackers. 

“Just recently, when all package goods 
were advanced, we had to cut our sales- 
men’s orders taken from customers often- 
times as much as 50 per cent, knowing full 
well that customers would not sell the 

s before they became stale. 

“We trust you will treat the cake and 
cracker manufacturers the same as you 
have the bread manufacturers.” 





Cracker Trade Good 


C. W. Sample, manager National Bis- 
cuit Co., Minneapolis: We are manufac- 
turing more cracker goods now than a year 
ago. We do not anticipate any falling off 
in consumption, for the reason that, while 
our goods are considerably higher than 
last year, this is true of all lines, and con- 
sumers are satisfied that they are in ac- 
cordance with market on other food prod- 
ucts. Consumers are getting their full 
money’s worth at present prices of our 
products. 

The last advance was effective May 15. 
We anticipate a continued satisfactory 
business the rest of this year. 





Cracker Sales Increasing 


H. R. Shepardson, manager Léose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., Minneapolis: 

Sales are 20@33', per cent heavier than 
during the first part of this year. We 
have made necessary advances according 
to the price of raw materials. Buyers and 
consumers seem to appreciate this, be- 
cause we made no advances until neces- 
sary. 

Cane granulated sugar today costs us 
$7.85 per 100 Ibs, Minneapolis, beet gran- 
ulated $7.65, lard 2114c lb, walnut halves 
46@48c lb and strained amber honey is 
not to be obtained. 

With 52 salesmen covering a good part 
of the territory surrounding us, we are 
pleased to report crops are good, and 
prospects for sales during the last six 
months of the year are better than for the 
period just closing. 





Soft Wheat Flour at Chicago 


An Ohio miller last week sold a fair- 
sized lot of new-crop patent flour on the 
basis of $10, jute, Chicago. This quota- 
tion is fully $1.75@2 below the range for 
old. 

Cracker manufacturers have not shown 
much interest in new flour yet, and millers, 
as a rule, have not been anxious to make 
sales. 





Cracker Trade Notes 


The National Biscuit Co. is reported to 
have purchased $500,000 Liberty Loan 
bonds. 

The Iten Biscuit Co., Clinton, Iowa, has 
leased a building which will give them 
3,600 feet additional floor space. 

The proposed addition to the Man- 
chester Biscuit Co.’s plant at Fargo, N. 
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D., will probably not be built this year, on 
account of the sharp advances in cost of 
building materials. 

J. M. Doyle, district sales-manager for 
the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co, at Harrisburg 
and vicinity, has offered prizes amounting 
to $500 to dealers for demonstrations and 
window displays of goods from his com- 


pany. 





Bakery Brands Registered 


The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by the 
Patent Office at Washington: 

“Vesta”; No. 100,795. Owner, Chicago 
(IIL) Concentrated Food Co. Used on 
brans, meals, toasts, rusks, biscuits, crack- 
ers and cookies. 

“Chef,” and head of a chef; No. 86,469. 
Owner, Berdan & Co., Toledo, Ohio. Used 
on alimentary paste products, bread, bis- 
cuits, cakes, wafers, pies, pastry cones, 
and other food products. 

Portrait of Bertha Leibbrandt; No. 
102,081. Owner, Bertha Leibbrandt, San 
Francisco, Cal. Used on bread and a 
germinated breakfast food. , 

“Yours Truly”; No. 98,486. Owner, 
Yours Truly Biscuit Co., Inc., Seattle, 
Wash. Used on cakes, crackers and bis- 
cuits. 

“Priscilla”; No. 99,809. Owner, The 
Economy Food Products Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. Used on doughnuts. 

“Hand holding a shear and cutting in 
halves a number of bills of currency”; 
No. 91,008. Owner, Groceteria Stores Co., 
Seattle, Wash. Used on bread, cakes, 
crackers and other food products. 

“Campus”; No. 103,118. Owner, John- 
son Educator Co., Boston, Mass. Used on 
crackers and biscuits. 





BAKERY PATENTS 
MIXING AND KNEADING MACHINE 

Frank Goger, Paterson, N. J., has pat- 
ented a mixing and kneading machine. 
Application , filed Sept. 29, 1916; serial 
No. 122,809. 

The only claim reads: “In combination, 
a receptacle, a pair of substantially coun- 
terpart agitators journaled in said re- 
ceptacle on horizontal parallel axes and 
each including a series of substantially 
counterpart U-shaped beaters projecting 
alternately in opposite directions from the 
axis of said agitator and aligned axial por- 
tions j alternating with said beaters and 
spaced from each other, said agitators be- 
ing arranged in substantially parallel 
planes and so that each beater of either is 
opposite the corresponding beater of the 
other and so that on the rotation of the 
agitators the beaters of either move be- 
tween the beaters, and near to the axis, of 
the other agitator, and means to rotate 
said agitators in unison in the same direc- 
tion and at the same speed.” 


DOUGH-DIVIDING MACHINE 

Paul S. Ward, Cincinnati, Ohio, has re- 
ceived a patent on a dough-dividing ma- 
chine. Application filed June 26, 1912; 
serial No. 705,907. 

Claim 1 reads: “In a machine of the 
character described, a plunger formed in 
separate parts, adjustable means for lock- 
ing the parts together and operating means 
for the plunger projecting between the 
separate parts after they are locked to- 
gether.” 


DOUGH-CUTTING MACHINE 


John Demovitsch, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
patented a dough-cutting machine. Ap- 
plication filed Sept. 20, 1916; serial No. 
121,114. 

Claim 2 reads: “A dough-cutting ma- 
chine comprising a conveyer chamber, a 
pair of opposed plates mounted at one end 
of said chamber and one having its edge 
provided with a notch and the other hav- 
ing its edge provided with a plurality of 
notches, means carried by the wall of the 
chamber and engaging in the notches of 
each of said plates to prevent the shifting 
thereof during the operation of the ma- 


chine, that plate having a plurality of 
notches being adjustable relative to the 
other plate, and said means to prevent 
shifting of the oo engaging in the notch 
of the adjustable plate to maintain it in 
position when it has been adjusted, said 
adjustable plate arranged outwardly with 
respect to the other plate, means over- 
lapping the adjustable plate to prevent 
outward movement thereof, a conveyer 
mounted in said chamber and including a 
shaft extending through and rotatable in 
said plates, each of said plates provided 
with a pair of oppositely disposed enlarged 
semi-circular openings, the openings of said 
plates associating to provide a pair of out- 
lets for said chamber through which the 
batches of dough are forced by the convey- 
er, the adjusting of said adjustable plate 
regulating the size of said outlets, and a 
pair of cutters mounted on the conveyer 
shaft outwardly with respect to said ad- 
justable plate for cutting the batches of 
dough into loaves as the batches pass 
through said outlets.” 


BAKING PAN 


George Mueller, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
has been granted a patent on a baking 
pan. Application filed Oct. 25, 1916; 
serial No. 127,640. 

Claim 3 reads: “A multiple baking pan 
comprising a plurality of pans arranged 
end to end in spaced relation, and means 
supported between and extending into the 
pans for adjusting the capacities of the 
pans.” 


YEAST SUBSTITUTE 


John Oddy Lumsden, Seattle, Wash., 
has received a patent on a yeast substitute. 
Application filed Dec. 4, 1916; serial No. 
134,880. 

Claim 1 reads: “A yeast substitute, 
which comprises water, flours of rice, corn 
and wheat, sugar and malted barley, in 
proportions substantially as _ specified, 
mixed and fermented, the resulting liquid 


forming a substitute for yeast.” 


PREPARING LEGUMES FOR DOUGH 


Ernst Simons, Cassel, Germany, has 
received a patent on a method of prepar- 
ing legumes for the manufacture of 
dough or flour for bread and bakers’ 
wares. Application filed Sept. 22, 1915; 
serial No. 52,131, 

Claim 1 reads: “The method of prepar- 
ing legumes for the manufacture of dough 
or flour for bread and bakers’ wares, con- 
sisting in subjecting said legumes to the 
action of steam of less than 100 degrees 
centigrade in order to preserve the dias- 
tase, substantially as described.” 


MACHINE FOR MOLDING DOUGH 

L. C. Reese, Saginaw, Mich., has been 
granted a patent on a machine for mold- 
ing dough, etc. Application filed Oct. 2, 
1915; serial No. 53,842. 

Claim 5 reads: “In a dough-molding 
machine comprising rotary adjacent rollers 
adapted to roll out the dough to a sheet, 
means consisting of screw rods with stops 
and bevel gearing for adjusting the dis- 
tance between each pair of such rollers, 
resilient means consisting of adjustable 
springs for keeping this distance, a curved 
adjustable folding member, a folding 
roller revolving toward the concavity of 
the folding member and quicker than the 
sheeting rollers, and arranged so in regard 
to the latter and to the folding member 
that the sheet of dough coming from the 
former is driven into the concavity of the 
latter and thus rolled up, a rotary reel 
having sides, and a plate fitting loosely be- 
tween the said sides of the reel and form- 
ing with its face and sides the molding 
channel, means consisting of racks for ad- 
justing the distance of this plate from the 
face of the reel, and resilient means 
worked by a weight to keep this distance.” 


MACHINE FOR MOLDING DOUGH 

L. C. Reese, Saginaw, Mich., has pat- 
ented a machine for molding dough, etc. 
Application filed Oct. 2, 1915; serial No. 
104,557. 

Claim 1 reads: “In a dough-molding 
machine, the combination with a rotary 
reel of a non-revolving, adjustable bottom 
plate fitting loosely into the space between 
the rims of the said reel, following the 
lower half of its circumference and form- 
ing as bottom with same the molding chan- 
nel, a stationary curved inlet plate fixed 
to the framework of the machine, convex 
in its upper part and following the cir- 
cumference of the reel in its lower part, so 
as to facilitate the entrance of the rolled 
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pieces of dough into the molding channel 
a flexible intermediate plate fixed its 
lower end to the top of the bottom plate 
and moving at its upper part loosely be. 
tween the lower edge of the inlet plate anq 
a rod attached to the framework of the 
machine, thus forming at any position of 
the bottom plate a funnel-like entrance 
into the molding channel, means consisting 
of racks for adjusting the depth o/ this 
channel, and resilient means consisting of 
adjustable springs for keeping this d«),th,” 


MACHINE FOR MOLDING DOUGH 


L. C. Reese, Saginaw, has received a 
patent on a machine for molding (ough, 
etc. Application filed Oct. 2, 1915; serial 
No. 104,558. 


Claim 2 reads: “In a dough-molding 
machine, a device for sheeting dough, con- 
sisting of a rotary roller the axle of which 
rotates in bearings fixed to the stationary 
framework of the machine, guide, ar- 
ranged at each side of the roller i), this 


framework, means consisting of a screw 
arrangement for simultaneously adjusting 
the guide rods, a second rotary roller 

laced in alignment with the first roller 

tween the said guide rods, a guide |)lock 
sliding on the latter and carrying the bhear- 
ings for the axle of the second roller, stops 
provided at the guide rods between the 
stationary frame and the movable block, a 
weight and wires connecting same to the 
movable block and arranged in such a way 
that the movable block is pressed ayainst 
the said stops.” 

MACHINE FOR MOLDING DOUGH 

L. C. Reese, Saginaw, Mich., has been 
granted a patent on a machine for mold- 
ing dough, ete. Application filed Oct. 2, 
1915; serial No. 53,842, 

Claim 1 reads: “In a dough-molding ma- 
chine, comprising rotary adjustable rollers 
adapted to roll out the dough to a sheet, 
means consisting of screw rods with stops 
and bevel gearing for adjusting the dis- 
tance between each pair of such rollers, 
resilient means consisting of weights for 
keeping this distance, a curved adjustable 
fol ing member, a folding roller revolving 
toward the concavity of the folding men- 
ber and quicker than the sheeting rollers, 
and arranged so in regard to the latter 
and to the folding member that the sheet 
of dough coming from the former is 
driven into the concavity of the latter and 
thus rolled up, a rotary reel, a plate fitting 
loosely between the sides of the reel and 
forming with its face and sides the mold- 
ing channel, means consisting of racks 
for adjusting the distance of this plate 
from the face of the reel, and resilient 
means consisting of weights for keeping 
this distance.” 

CHARGING OF AUTOMATIC OVENS 

L, C. Reese, Saginaw, Mich., has been 
granted a patent on a device for charging 
and discharging automatic ovens, proof- 
ing-chambers, etc. Original application 
filed Feb. 28, 1916; serial No. 81,008. Di- 
vided, and this application filed Aug. 17, 
1916; serial No. 115,517. 

Claim 2 reads: “In devices for charging 
and discharging apparatus of the kind 
described, the combination with the trays 
holding the articles to be treated, of hooks 
attached to each narrow end of the trays 
and adapted to automatically engage with 
and disengage from rings rotatally sus- 
pended from cross rods connecting the 
chains carrying the trays on the rods 
through the apparatus, and = convey- 
ers arranged therein at points, where 
the hooks of the trays, when on the said 
conveyers, are bound to engage with the 
said rings when travelling upward, and to 
disengage from the said rings when pass- 
ing by on the chains in a downward direc- 
tion.” 

BAKER’S PEEL 

Leon Schlager, New York, N. Y., has 
received a pone on a baker’s peel. Ap- 
plication filed July 16, 1915; sevial No. 
40,156. , 

Claim 1 reads: “A baker’s peel compris 
ing a blade of thin sheet metal, pair of 
clamp members to which the blace is at: 
tached, said clamp members being formed 
with a socket for holding the wid'! of the 
blade and a socket in which the !ndle 
inserted, bes sary walls upstandiig from 
the longitudinal edges and mergig with 
the body of the blade a distance from the 
forward edge thereof, and corrug tions 
the blade adjacent the walls and extending 
along the length thereof to stitfen the 
blade.” 
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NEW JERSEY BAKERS MEET 


bh Annual Convention an Unqualified 
s—Large Attendance of Bakers— 
Many Subjects Discussed 

The master bakers of New Jersey met 
in their twelfth annual convention at 
Newark on June 12. An executive meet- 
i e forenoon was attended by 
President Leonard Metz, of Newark, 
Vice-President Fred Bickel, Trenton; 
Treasurer William Rudolph, Hoboken, 
and Secretary Fred Bohrmann, Jersey 
City, besides a number of delegates, and 
fg. J. Arnold, Saylesville, R. I., repre- 
senting the National association. 

President Metz at 1:30 welcomed the 
bakers and then introduced E. J. Arnold, 
who brought the greetings of the Na- 
tional association and spoke on “Co- 
operation Means Business Prosperity.” 
He also expressed the hope that the New 
Jersey association would follow the lead 
of the National association in changing 
its official name. 

The secretary read a number of letters 
and telegrams, among them one from the 
Fair Trade League asking the association 
to indorse the Stephens bill now pending 
in Congress. 

The president’s annual address was in 
part as follows: Flour and other raw 
materials have climbed to heights previ- 
ously thought impossible, and no one can 
tell how conditions will be in six months 
from now. The situation has revealed 
more clearly than ever the value of co- 
operation. New Jersey was the first state 
to adopt the plan of bakers buying raw 
materials through their own association, 
and none of the members of this associa- 
tion have closed their shops. 

From July 1 liability insurance in New 
Jersey is obligatory, and the state asso- 
ciation advises all members to at once 
get this insurance through the Merchants’ 
Liability Insurance Co., in order to save 
one-third the premium that must be paid 
old-line companies; only members of the 
New Jersey association can have this re- 
duction. 

The mutual fire insurance organized 
and maintained by New Jersey bakers is 
another co-operative feature that de- 
serves your earnest consideration. It is 
chartered by the state, and empowered to 
transact business anywhere therein. 

I believe the time is ripe for an effort to 
better organize the master bakers of the 
state. We have passed through trying 
times during the last three years, and 
only through concerted action can we 


Twelft 
Succes 


ing in th 


maintain our business intact. 

In his annual report Secretary Bohr- 
mann said: Three executive meetings were 
held during the year, one in Elizabeth 
Aug. 30; one in Trenton, Jan. 30, and one 


in Passaic, May 16. The main subject of 
the Elizabeth meeting was — in- 
surance; at the Trenton meeting, legis- 
lative matters occupied the attention of 
the delegates. 

Treasurer Rudolph’s report showed the 
association to be in a healthy financial 
condition, with several hundred dollars in 
the bank. 


The following committees were ap- 
oan by the president: Auditing: H. 
eymann, Paterson; L. C. Clauss, Eliza- 


beth; Hugo Schneider, Newark. Resolu- 
tions: G. Bromm, Jersey City; S. Schwei- 
ghart, Passaic; T. P. Wriggins, Trenton. 
_The Bayonne Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion was admitted to membership in the 
state association, and welcomed by Presi- 
dent Metz, it being represented by many 
of its members. 

Kasper Hufnagel, manager of the Bak- 

ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., spoke on 
“Bakers’ Mutual Fire Insurance.” He 
showed how well this company stands as 
to surplus, ete., emilated with the old- 
line companies, and as a result a number 
of bakers not yet members made appli- 
cation for insurance therein. 
_ President A, Gundermann, of the New 
York state association, brought the greet- 
Ings of his organization, after which he 
spoke on the value of co-operation. 

A. E. Williamson, president of the 
Manufacturers’ Liability “Insurance Co., 
spoke on “Liability Insurance,” laying 
Special emphasis on the fact that, begin- 
ning July 1, compulsory liability insur- 
ance would be in effect throughout New 
Jersey, and that an employer had to in- 
sure every employee. The New Jersey 
association has a contract with this com- 
pany, whereby the members are granted 


Special rates, a reduction of almost 40 
per cent. 





William Cordes, secretary of the Con- 
ference of Eastern Buying Associations, 
delivered an excellent talk on “Co-opera- 
tive Buying.” 

“Manufacturing Costs for the Retailer” 
was the subject considered \by Walter 
Scheppelmann, demonstrator for the 
Fleischmann Co., and was one of the best 
papers ever presented at a convention of 
the New Jersey bakers, 

The resolutions committee reported the 
following, which was adopted: “That this 
convention goes on record as unanimously 
indorsing the action taken by the emer- 
gency conference of bakers called by the 
president of the National Association of 
Master Bakers at Chicago on May 17-18, 
and that it pledges its hearty co-operation 
to lend its influence, individually and col- 
lectively, to the upbuilding of the Na- 
tional association.” 

After Rudolph Fries, of New York 
City, had set forth reasons why it was 
advisable to change the name of the as- 
sociation, such action was taken, and it 
hereafter will be known as the New Jer- 
sey Association of the Baking Industry. 

Pfesident Gundermann, of the New 
York State Master Bakers’ Association, 
told what New York bakers had done in 
the matter of publicity. 

At the election of officers, President 
Metz, ‘Treasurer Rudolph and Secretar 
Bohrmann were unanimously re-elected, 
and William Elsaesser, of Paterson, was 
elected vice-president. After deciding to 
leave the meeting-place for the 1918 con- 
vention to the executive committee, the 
convention adjourned. 


NOTES : 

The local committee consisted of Clem- 
ens Miller, Arnold Schoop, ae Huf- 
nagel, Charles F. Betz and A. Heim, who 
did everything to make the bakers feel 
at home. 

The Fleischmann Co. was represented 
by C. P. Lang, William Brueckman, 
Louis Weyler, E. Wolters, Walter Schep- 
pelmann, T. P. Wriggins, G. Purdy, and 
H. Weymann. 

Mill men in attendance: C. P. Stokes, 
Bay State Milling Co; Henry Knighton 
and W. J. Taussig, Samuel Knighton & 
Sons; J. E. Terrell, Northwestern Con- 
solidated Milling Co, 

In the evening a banquet was served to 
about 150 people. President Metz wel- 
comed them, and Joseph Spitz, state di- 
rector of the employment bureau of the 
department of labor of New Jersey, 
brought the greetings of his department, 
making a forceful address on the value 
of co-operation between the bakers and 
the department. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





Kentucky Master Bakers 

The executive committee of the Ken- 
tucky Master Bakers’ Association met in 
Louisville, on May 22, to arrange for the 
annual convention on Oct. 16-17 at New- 
port. The meeting will be held in the 
Knights of Columbus Hall, while the hotel 
Seolenetne’ will be at the Gibson House, 
Cincinnati. 

It was decided that a portion of the 
funds of the association in the treasury be 
invested in Liberty bonds. 

The programme is being worked out, 
and will contain some prominent speakers. 

Those attending the executive meeting 
were George A. Daut, Newport; Frank 
Kirchoff, Paducah; W. L. Traxel, Mays- 
ville; J. A. Flaherty and Philip Scham- 
bach, Covington; Lee Zwigard, N. Braun, 
John Stehlin and Marvin Evans, Louis- 
ville. 





Bridgeport (Conn.) Bread Co. 

The Bridgeport (Conn.) Bread Co. has 
completed a modern bakery. L. L. Gil- 
bert, the president, is a successful baker 
at New Haven, Conn., and also first vice- 
president of the New England Baking 
Co., of Boston. W. J. Travis is treasurer 
and manager, and B.-L. Marsh secretary. 

The building is located at the corner of 
Housatonic Avenue and Wells Street, on 
a plot of ground 115x348, with a frontage 
of 86 feet on the former and 74 on the 
latter, leaving ample room for future ex- 
pansion. The foundation walls are con- 
crete and brickwork above, with floor sys- 
tems of timber. The street fronts are of 
selected red brick laid up with white 
joints. The base of the building and the 
trimmings are of white cement. 

There is plenty of light and ventilation on 
all sides of the building. The large dou- 
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ble windows are so arranged that they can 
be screened the full length on the outside. 
The windows of the mixing and dough 
room have double sash, so that the tem- 
perature can be controlled. The stairways 
and elevatoy shaft are inclosed with fire- 
proof walls and fire doors. The doors of 
the latter close automatically as the car 
leaves the floor. 

The basement contains the flour storage, 
boiler-room, wax-paper room and _ stock- 
room. ; 

On the first floor are the making-up 
room, bakeroom, ovens, wrapping and 
shipping room and truck space, and the 
offices. 

On the second floor is the mixing and 
dough room, dressing and _ toilet-room, 
lunchroom and large meeting-room. Ven- 
tilated steel lockers for clothing, and 
shower baths, are provided for the 
workmen. 

A pent-house on the roof is provided 
for the large flour bins. 

The mechanical equipment of the plant 
includes a sifting, blending and conveying 
outfit, storage bins, flour scales, tempering 
tank, mixers, and automatic dough-han- 
dling outfit consisting of divider, rounder- 
up, molder, proofer and belt conveyor. 
Three ovens are used, with space for seven 
more. 

The building is equipped with a vacuum 
cleaner for cleaning the floors, walls and 
ceilings of the various rooms, and also the 
machines, tables, benches, etc. 





Young & Swain Baking Co. 

Fifteen years ago this company estab- 
lished a wholesale bread business in San 
Francisco, being practically pioneers. To 
meet the demands of increasing business, 
an entirely modern concrete bakery has 
been built. The site has a deep incline; 
half of the structure is two stories high, 
and half three stories. It is absolutely 
fireproof, and designed to withstand even 
an earthquake. 

The flour storage room in the upper 
story is well lighted and ventilated. From 
20 to 30 carloads of flour are stored con- 
tinuously. 

Conveyors carry the flour to the sifting 
and blending apparatus. From there it is 
elevated to three. bins, one of 100 bbls 
capacity and two of 50 bbls each. Scales 
weigh both flour and water. Above the 
doughroom are three immense skylights. 

On the main floor are the dividers, 
rounders and molders, connected with the 
travelling proofer inclosed in glass. The 
dough when it passes through these ma- 
chines is panned, ready for final proofing, 
in a re-enforced concrete steamroom. 
‘Baking is done in a battery of 10 white 
enamel ovens, with large daily output. 

No fine pastry work is done, but a large 
room is set aside for coffee cakes; two 
ovens are used. Another room has a com- 
plete outfit for doughnuts. The bread 
from the ovens is sent to the cooling-room, 
where it is wrapped by machinery. 

The building, electric-lighted and steam- 
heated, has individual lockers, and rooms 
with shower baths for employees. 

The laboratory is under the direction 
of H. A. Swain, Sr. H. H. Young, Sr., is 
president, and Hermann Young, Jr., man- 


ager. 





New Bakery for Omaha 

The Petersen & Pegau Baking Co., 
Omaha, Neb., is erecting a modern bakery. 
It will be 132x132, two to four stories high, 
of brick and concrete construction, face 
brick with terra cotta trimming. It will 
be a 10-oven plant. 

In the large, airy basement will be the 
boiler-room, carpenter shop, refrigerating 
plant with cold storage room, and other 
necessary equipment. Here will be the 
flour storage, with flour-sifting and blend- 
ing apparatus. Flour will be elevated to 
the penthouse over the mixing-rooms, 
where the flour bins will be located. The 
mixing-room will be on the third floor; 
the doughroom on the fourth. Equipment 
of latter will include three mixers and a 
humidifier. 

Dough will be sent from the doughroom 
down to the divider and proofer on the 
mezzanine floor; from there to molder on 
main floor to proofing boxes, then to ovens, 
from ovens to cooler, then to packing- 
room for wrapping and distribution. 

On the second floor will be the offices, 
tearoom, conveniences for employees, such 
as lockers, shower baths, restrooms, etc., 
and the cakeshop, with draw-plate ovens. 

The complete cost of the plant will be 
about $200,000. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Sz. Louis, Mo., June 20.—Bakers were 
very conservative in buying flour the past 
month, taking only absolute requirements , 
from week to week. Most bakers’ stocks 
are very low. Jobbers, who have been 
selling smaller bakers, claim that trade 
has been exceptionally dull. Very little 
buying was done, and then only when 
urgently needed. 

Most contracts have been filled. Many 
bakers would buy for deferred shipment 
if mills would make offers. They, how- 
ever, absolutely refuse to book beyond 30 
days’ delivery, and very few are offering 
new-wheat flours. In normal times, both 
small and large bakers would now be 
booking round lots for delivery during 
the next four months. 

The Council of National Defense order 
that bakers stop taking back stale bread 
from grocers is already in effect here. For 
some time, bakers who were still selling 5c 
loaves have refused to take back bread of 
any kind, but some of the larger bakers 
who only made the 10 and 15c loaves were 
accepting stale returns. The percentage 
taken back recently has been only about 
4 per cent, whereas in former years it ran 
as high as 10 to 15. 

The heavy purchasing of flour by house- 
wives has subsided, and groceries are sell- 
ing less than usual. 

Stocks of all grades of flour, including 
rye, in the hands of both bakers and job- 
bers-are light, and a continuance of the 
hand-to-mouth demand will prevail from 
now on. 

Some of the larger bakers have raised 
the price of restaurant bread from 10c to 
12¢ straight. One or two are still manu- 
facturing the 5c loaf, while others have 
eliminated this loaf entirely and are only 
making the 10 and 15c loaf. The former, 
made by the larger bakers, weighs about 
15 ozs, but should flour prices decline 
further, its weight will be increased. 

NOTES 

The demand for bakers’ bread is excep- 
tionally good, compared with other years 
at this time. 

The Yung & Mueller Bakery Co., St. 
Louis, has purchased a site and plans have 
been completed for a larger plant, the 
daily capacity of which will be in excess of 
40,000 pies. 

J. Douglas and Joseph A. Dundas, of 
Dundas Bros. Co., Philadelphia, accom- 
panied by two baker friends, A. R. Hoeni- 
ger, Lancaster, Pa., and Victor Molitor, 
Swedesboro, N. J., have been in the city 
calling on the trade. 

Perer Deruien. 





New Baking School at Minneapolis 

The William Hood Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, which was founded three 
years ago, will open in September a school 
of practical baking and of baking and 
milling chemistry. The school, which has 
a large endowment, is installing model 
equipment and standard machines to do 
the work. 

J. C. Summers, of Chicago, has been 
appointed head of the baking school. He 
will be assisted by G. W. Tassee, at pres- 
ent superintendent of the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Baking Co. Both men have had 
long and successful experience, and are 
well known in baking circles, particularly 
to those who have had anything to do with 
the training of bakers. 

Tuition will be free in the school for 
residents of Minnesota. A fee of $75 will 
be charged non-residents for a three 
months’ course, $125 for a six months’ 
course and $175 for nine months. 
Certificates will be issued to those who 
complete any of these short courses. A 
diploma will be given to those who, after 
graduating from the nine months’ course, 
bring back proof of having done success- 
ful work in the commercial field for at 
least one year following their graduation. 

The school is not a commercial institu- 
tion and does not expect to make any 
money out of its work, but to invest money 
in training. The above fees are much 
lower than those charged at commercial 
baking schools, and are assessed only to 
carry out the terms of the wiil of Mr. 
Dunwoody, which restricted free training 
to the residents of the state of Minnesota. 

Those desiring to enter this school 
should make their application early, as the 
indications are that there will be many 
demands from the start on the part of 
students desiring to get training in either 
practical baking of milling chemistry. 
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BAKERY NEWS IN BRIEF 


Gossip from Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky, the New Eng- 
jJand States and Georgia 


MICHIGAN 


The Superior Baking Co., Alma, has 
been incorporated, with $15,000 capital. 

The Gretz Bros. Baking Co., 953 Michi- 
gan Avenue, Detroit, is erecting an addi- 
tion and adding equipment. 

The Werner & Pfieiderer Co. has pur- 
chased 17 acres of land on South Jeffer- 
son Street, Saginaw, on which it will erect 
a plant to cost $100,000. 

W. T. Sidel has opened a bakery at 702 
East Main Street, Jackson. 

Brennan, Fitzgerald .& Sinks, Detroit, 
bakery and lunch rooms, have incorporat- 
ed for $15,000. 

Harry Miller, of Miller & Gue, Roch- 
ester, has bought the Martha Washington 
bakery, 1129 Hamilton Boulevard, Detroit. 

The City bakery, Grand Rapids, has ab- 
sorbed the Grocers’ Baking Co., of the 
same city, and increased its capital stock 
to $125,000. Officers are: president, A. 
W. Scott; vice-president, William Mon- 
tier; secretary, F. W. Fuller; treasurer, 
Thomas Wasson; general manager, A. A. 
Scott. 

J. H. Dubbs, Flushing, has sold his bak- 
ery to Claud Reed. 

Green & Carter have bought out N. 
Eighme, 492 Lincoln Avenue, Detroit. 

The new plant of the Superior Baking 
Co., at Alma, is expected to be completed 
by Aug. 1. There will be two brick build- 
ings, one 33x44, two stories high, and an- 
other one story high, 24x34. 

Detroit wholesale bakers are shipping 
bread daily to Toledo, Ohio, to supply 
the General Baking Co., whose plant was 
burned, with a loss of $75,000. The fire 
originated from a kettle of lard which 
exploded. Rebuilding will begin at once. 

There was a large attendance of bakers 
at the special meeting in Detroit, May 9, 
to discuss a proposed ordinance which 
would require all bread to be of uniform 
weight. Bakers vigorously oppose such 
action, and it is not believed that the 
ordinance will pass. 

More than 200 bakers and retail grocers 
of Detroit attended a meeting to protest 
against the ordinance which would require 
bakers to make bread in 1- and 2-lb loaves. 
W. J. Cusick, president of the Grocers’ 
Association, said that’ the sliding scale, 
regulating the bread loaf by ounces, was 
the most equitable; that at the present 
price of flour it would be necessary to get 
at least 24c for-a 2-lb loaf, which would 
bring a protest from the housewives. 
James C. Gordon, of the Gordon & Pagel 
Baking Co., also went into the proposition 
thoroughly. 

A meeting will be held in Grand Rapids 
soon to adjust local bakery conditions. E. 
H. Birtsheart, treasurer of the Detroit 
Bakers’ Club, is also planning for a meet- 
ing of all the bakers in the city. President 
John Weiler says the time was never more 
opportune for reviving interest in a local 
bakers’ organization. 

Many Michigan bakers have visited De- 
troit within the last 10 days for the pur- 
pose of buying new equipment. 

W. H. Wildey and Hugh Morey have 
bought the bakery of W. W. Kellogg, 1255 
Grand River Avenue, Detroit, and will 
conduct it as Wildey & Morey. 

John Blankin will open a bakery on 
Franklin Street, Lansing. ‘ 

The Gordon & Pagel Baking Co. and 
the Cable-Draper Co.,"Detroit, have adopt- 
ed a new wage scale of $5 per-day for 
oven men and $4 for bench hands. 

John Ourada is building a bakery at 
Kenilworth and Brush streets, Detroit, 
two stories high, 30x84, finished in white 
enamel, at a cost of $25,000, 

A meeting of the Michigan Master 
Bakers’ Association was held recently at 
Grand Rapids, and it is proposed to call 
another before the Tri-State convention 
at Cedar Point, Ohio, in July. 

An ordinance has been introduceg in the 
common council of Monroe, providing 
that all bread be sold by weight, the loaves 
to be 12 and 24 ozs. 

Bread in Detroit is now retailing at 12c 
for 22-0z loaves, and 8c for small ones. 

A bomb in the rear of the Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Co. store, 248 Chene Street, 
Detroit, injured one man and did consid- 
erable damage to the property. 

The Gordon & Pagel Baking Co. and 


H. J. Boerth, both of Detroit, have donat- 
ed bread and pies to engineers in training 
at Detroit. 

Sloan Bros., 937 Third Avenue, Detroit, 
have sold their bakery to Fraser Bros. 

There is much interest in Michigan in 
the coming Tri-State conventidn to be held 
at Cedar Point, Ohio, in July, and a good 
delegation from this state will attend. 

It is probable that the ordinance com- 
mittee of the Detroit Common Council will 
not report out the proposed ordinance 
compelling local bakers to make I- and 2- 
Ib loaves of bread, 

The Mills-Fox Co., Fourth and Merrick 
streets, Detroit, which sells direct to con- 
sumers, will hereafter cover the east side 
of the city, as well as the west. 

The New England Pie Co. and the 
Walker Bros. Catering’ Co., Detroit, are 
improving their establishments. The 
building for the Walker Bros. will be 10 
stories high. 

Highland Park, a suburb of Detroit, has 
passed an ordinance calling for all bread 
to be labeled with its weight. Violators 
are subject to $100 fine. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., of Grand 
Rapids, operated by Mounteer & Fuller, 
has been sold to A. M. Scott, of the City 
bakery, who will continue the business. He 
also has bought out F. L. Blake & Sons, 
which gives him three large plants in 
Grand Rapids, 

Charles Lawrence, baker, Lansing, at a 
cost of $30,000, has added a two-story 
building, the first floor being used for a 
retail store and offices, and the second for 
apartments. 

The Merchants’ Baking Co. has opened 
at Kirby and Mount Elliott avenues, De- 
troit. 

Extensive improvements are being made 
by the Michigan Baking Co., 3201 St. John 
Street, Flint. 

The General Baking Co., Detroit, has 
replaced four draw plate ovens with peel 
ovens. 

J. A. Reeves and Burton Rudd have 
succeeded William Keveney in the baking 
business at 1152 Mount Elliott Street, De- 
troit. 

R. H. Nolan is conducting the bakery at 
632 Michigan Avenue, Detroit, succeeding 
G. H. Curnoe. A new oven has been in- 
stalled. 

M. Morry has bought the bakery of 
Theodore Zombirt, 1084 Dubois Street, 
Detroit. 





OHIO 

J, J. Goetz has sold his bakery at Ports- 
mouth to Fred Krumbach. 

Howard Stoler, Mansfield, has sold to 
W. F. Frankenberger. 

The H & S Modern Baking Co. has been 
incorporated at Sandusky, with $20,000 
capital, by E. J. Hartzell, and M. E., E. 
M. and A, W. Smith. 

The French Bros.-Bauer Co., Cincin- 
nati, has begun construtcion of its new 
plant. 

At a meeting of the Retail Master Bal:- 
ers’ Association of Cleveland, steps were 
taken to erect a co-operative bread fac- 
tory. As soon as the capital stock of 
$50,000 is subscribed, building operations 
will be begun. 

B. H. Kroger, president of the B. H. 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
announces that the 3,200 employees of the 
company will participate in a profit-shar- 
ing plan, inaugurated May 1. 

The Toledo (Ohio) Bread Co. will erect 
a modern plant on Summit and Elm 
streets. 

The Bon Ton bakery, at Payne, has 
been sold to Baum & Barnhart, of West 
Unity. 

The new plant of the Independent Gro- 
cers’ Baking Co., Columbus, to cost $50,- 
000, will be in operation Aug. 15. Located 
at Fourth and Sixth streets, it will have a 
capacity of 40,000 loaves daily and an all 
motor-truck delivery system. R. J. Fer- 
guson is president and manager; H. E. 
Ferguson, secretary and treasurer; A. W. 
Grant, vice-president; J. D. Hartman and 
H. D. Foster, directors. 

The J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, has 
bought out the Lynn-Superior -Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

A war bonus of a week’s wages was 
given to all employees of the Baker Bread 
Co., Zanesville, in its employ previous to 
1917. All others received a half-week’s 


pay. 


Stores, at Alliance, has been closed, to- 
gether with the chain of retail grocery 


The bakery operated by the Acme Cash 3 
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stores ted by the company, and a 
receiver been asked for. 

The Co-operative Bakery Co., Cleveland, 
will erect a bakery, to cost $12,000, at 6219 
Central Avenue. . 

Unsettled labor and material markets 
caused the Toledo Bread Co. to postpone 
construction of a $100,000 baking plant 
in Toledo. 

The French Bros.-Bauer Co., bakers, 
Cincinnati, has increased its capital stock 
to $1,500,000, 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Bread Co. has 
increased its ay oy stock to $150,000. 

Construction begun on the wholesale 
bakery of C, E. Wernig, Third and Syca- 
more streets, Akron. It will be two stories, 
48x136. 

The Columbus (Ohio) Bread Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $200,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The employees of the Orr Baking Co., 
New Castle, have an eight-hour day, with 
10 hours’ pay. 

The Mifflin (Pa.) Bread Co. has been 
incorporated by J. H. Neely with $15,000 
capital. . 

C. E. McCullugh has bought the Electric 
bakery at Waynesburg from Walter 
Stephens. 

Williamsport (Pa.) Baking Co. will 
erect a $40,000 plant. “ 

Henry Lisi and - Michael Mollica have 
ung the name of their bakery in Sus- 
quehanna to the Susquehanna Baking Co. 

August Bold, Pittsburgh, will spend 
$30,000 in improving his bakery on In- 
dustry Avenue. 

The P. H. Butler Co., Pittsburgh, will 
make a large addition to its bakery. 

The bakery of Peter Habel, Washing- 
ton; burned; loss, $3,000. 

W. E. William, conducting the Century 
bakery, at 421 Alleghany Street, Hunt- 
ington, has sold to R. G. Cromer, who will 
operate as the Huntington bakery. 

Latimer Stein, Red Lion, is adding 20x 
30 feet to his bakery. - 

R. H. Wyre, operating the East Street 
bakery, New Castle, has exchanged with 
W. H. Thompson, Croton Avenue. - 

Kolb’s_ bakery, Reading, raised the 
wages of all employees 10 to 15 per cent. 

The Crescent Baking Co., Waynesboro, 
has been dissolved; H. S. Kuhn will con- 
tinue the business. 

Ernest Reinhold, baker at Verona for 
over 20 years, will discontinue. 


INDIANA 

Indianapolis bakers have discontinued 
taking back stale bread from the grocers, 
and a standard loaf has been adopted, 
weighing 19 ozs, to sell at 10c. 

The Busse Baking Co., South Bend, has 
increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Richard Cunnington has sold his bakery 
at Muncie to A, Singer. Mr. Cunnington 
is a past president of the Indiana Statc 
Association of Master Bakers. 

South Bend bakers have eliminated the 
5c loaf and reduced the 10c loaf three 
ounces. Coffee cakes have been raised 
to 15e., ; 

Kichler & Shealy, Churubusco, are add- 
ing another oven. 

Gary bakers have adopted a 17-0z loaf 
to sell at 8c, and adopted stringent rules 
affecting those who do not pay their bills 
promptly. 

Food Commissioner H. E. Barnard has 
sent to bakers a notice regarding the tak- 
ing back of stale bread. They are ordered 
to reduce their output to the point of not 
making any more than they have actual 
sales for. 

Evansville bakers have eliminated 5c 
bread, and predict that the 10c loaf will 
be replaced with a 15c one. Three bakeries 
have closed. 

A cut of 3 ozs on the 10c loaf of bread 
has been made by South Bend bakers, and 
the 5c loaf eliminated. Coffee cakes for- 
merly selling at 10c now retail at léc. 

Logansport bakers are making only a 
16-02z loaf, which retails at 10c. Some are 
planning on a 20c loaf. 

Bakers and grocers of Vincennes have 
quit baking a 5c loaf, as the Miller-Parrot 
Baking Co., Terre Haute, has agreed to 
not ship small loaves into Vincennes. 

F. A. Allen is now manager of the South 
Bend (Ind.) Bread Co., succeeding C. E. 
Johnson, deceased. Mr. Johnson formerly 
acted for the New Prague Flouring Mill 
Co. as its Michigan representative. 

The Jeffersonville (Ind.) Baking Co. 
has discontinued gi premiums. 

Walsh & ers, have dissolved 
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partnership. Charles Bogan will co)tiny, 
the business at Roachdale, and Mr. Walsh 
at Thorntown. 

Julius Rastatter, a wholesale |),ke; 
Evansville, has been re-elected a dirvcto; 
of the Lamasco Bank. 

W. P. Walsh, president. Walsh Baking 
Co., Evansville, is on a committee {.) ay. 
range a Boy Scouts’ camp hear that «ty. 

Fire on June 1 destroyed the bakery of 
Alvin Eades, at 106 Delmar Av nue 
Evansville. Loss, $15,000; partly insireq, 

The Eagle bakery has opened .{ 93 
West Fifth Street, aig: 

The Willets bakery, Columbia City, was 
damaged $100 by fire; insured. 

The Broadway Restaurant & Bakery 
Co., Gary, has been incorporated, with 
$15,000 capital, by Peter Duma, J. 5. 
. E. Lockett. 

The National Entire Wheat Baki) « Co., 
of Connersville, has been incorp rated 
and will establish a number of |iiking 
plants throughout the state, with head. 
quarters at Connersville. The breac to be 
manufactured will be 100 per cent wheat 
nothing added to the flour and nothing 
removed. The officers are: G. W. Ansted, 
president; E. P. Hawkins, vice-presient; 
A. H. McFarlan, secretary and tre:surer. 
Board of directors: H. W. Ansted, 33. F. 
Thiebaud, T. C. Bryson and C. C. Hull, 
Dr. J. E. Allport, of Cleveland, Ohio, wil] 
be manager. 





KENTUCKY 

J. W. Klein, of Klein & Son, Louisville 
bakers, has been re-elected vice-president 
of the Louisville Water Co. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Bakery Co., 434 
Baxter Avenue, has added an auto-truck. 

Paducah bakers have discontinucd the 
small loaf, and are pushing the larger ones. 

Lydia K. Rohman, Louisville, seeks 
$5,000 damages from the Whiteside Bak- 
ery Co., claiming she was injured by a 
piece of wire, embedded in a loaf, lodging 
in her throat. 

Louisville wholesale bakers have re- 
ceived notices from Washington revuest- 
ing them to file reports of the baking in- 
dustry in their city and give specific in- 
formation as to the disposition of stale 
bread. The Dealers’ Baking Co. will re- 


fuse to accept stale bread returns. 


The Louisville (Ky.) Baking Co. is 
adding to its plant on Baxter Avenue a 
large patent oven. 

C. W. Barnes has succeeded Snyder & 
Moore, at Williamsburg. 

The Collins Baking Co. has been incor- 

rated, at Covington, with $7,000 capital, 

y L. E. Collins, C. S. Eaton and Horace 
Lothman. 

The Trades and Labor Assembly recent- 
ly indorsed a strike of the employees of 
the Grocers’ Baking Co., Louisville, |vut it 
never went into effect. 

re are more bakers than positions in 
Louisville at present, due to the closing 
of the American Baking Co.’s plant and a 
number of small shops. 

The American Baking Co., Louisville, 
which recently retired from business and 
sold its contracted supplies, is having some 
of its ovens rebuilt, vhich might mean its 
re-entering the baking business with the 
coming of the new crop. 

Mrs. M. Sanders, Ibyville, has sold 
her bakery to J. C. Risk & Co., of the same 


place. 

Fred Bachmann, Louisville, and J. K. 
Zimmerman, Litchfield, have close:! their 
bakeries. 

Theodore von Boken has taken over the 
bakery of Reinhardt Bros. at Cliy and 
Madison streets, Louisville. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

The General Baking Co., Bost:, has 
settled for $500 a $10,000 suit browsht by 
Matti Rinne, of Worcester, who «!aimed 
that I. E. Rinne, deceased, was struck by 
a horse of the defendant. 

DeKlyn & Son, Danbury, Conu., have 
discontinued the wholesale businc-s and 
inereased their retail delivery by «ding 
an auto-truck. 

Hermann Brahm has bought the akery 
of E. F. Doolittle, Torrington, Con". 

The Giusti Baking Co., New B: lford, 
Mass., has been incorporated, with »?0,00 
capital, by Cesar and John Giusti, and 
Paul Lombardo, 


The bakery of C. F. Hathaway « Son, 
Roxbury, Mass., was damaged $25,''0 by 
fire 


G. R. Lawler has opened a bakery at 16 
Middle Street, Newburyport, Mass 
The Merchants’ Baking Co., of Pitts 
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d, Mass., has been ——. with 
4000 capital. R. A. B lock is presi- 
dent and treasurer. 

F. P. Toner ag sold the , bakery, 

leboro, Mass., 0 Douglas arr. 
= Samora has the bakery of 
F. L. Elmer, Millers Falls, Mass. 

The bakery and residence of B. F. 
French, Milton, N. H., burned. 

D. L. Fifield, of Lebanon, N. H., has 
pought the Newport (N. H.) bakery. 

One of the most up-to-date bakeries in 
southeastern. Massachusetts has 
opened on Pleasant Street, Fall River, by 
Pomfret Bros. a. 

F, R. Lepage, operating a modern bak- 
ery at |ewiston, Maine, has bought the 
bakery of E. Baur, on Main Street, in the 
same cily. 
wi a ineeting of the recently organized 
Merchants’ Baking Co. of Pittsfield, 
Mass., the following officers were elected: 
president, C. P. Moran; treasurer, W. F. 
Dunn. ‘The company, incorporated for 
$50,000, has secured Frank Eighme as 
adviser. Location for its plant has not 
been announced, : 

Jaco) Magaziner is erecting a bakery on 
Chestnut and Linden streets, Springfield, 
Mass., the building to cost $65,000 and the 


equipment $25,000. 

The new plant of the Bangor (Maine) 
Baking (o. is now in full operation, and 
will be conducted on the open shop plan. 


E. F. and M. Doolittle have incorporat- 
ed the Doolittle New England Doughnut 
Co., with $10,000 capital, at Waterbury, 


Conn. 

The Buckley Bakery & Macaroni Co., 
of Kensington, Conn., will erect a one- 
story plant, 132x40, 

Henry Solomkin, a baker of New Brit- 
ain, Conn., is bankrupt; liabilities, $985; 
assets, $300. 


J. E. McNally has embarked in the bak- 
ery business on Church Street, Clinton, 
Conn. 

Assad Kurey, 48 Hudson Street, Boston, 
is bankrupt; liabilities, $28,841; assets, 
$9,000. ‘ 

The Casey Quality bakery, Clinton, 
Mass., has added an auto-truck. 

McNaughton & Sons, Lawrence, Mass., 
have remodeled their bakery and installed 
another oven. . 

The United Mothers’ League of Boston 
talks of starting a co-operative bakery, 


with $25,000 capital, to bake for Jewish 
families in Chelsea, a suburb. 
Donato Caserio will erect an addition to 


his bakery, East Main and Walter streets, 
Bridgeport, Conn, 

Mario [:sposito is building a 22x51-foot 
addition to his bakery on Wheeler Avenue, 
Bridgeport. 

Harmon’s Electric Cafe has been _in- 
corporated at Waterville, Maine, with 
$8,660 capital, to conduct a bakery. — 

The Brockton (Mass.) Bread Co. lost 
$2,000 by fire; insured. . 

A. Walentukewiez is erecting a two- 
story bakery, 38x53; at Wyman and Perry 
streets, Stoughton, Mass. 

Clough & Pultor have opened a bakery 
at Manchester, N. H. 





VIRGINIA 

T. D. Evans, Clifton Forge, now has a 
bakery connected with his grocery, and 
will buy flour in car lots, Everbest bread 
in a 6c loaf, wrapped, is featured. 

The Singer Baking Co., Staunton, em- 
ploys six hakers, and is working to capac- 
ity. A portable ovén has been installed 
to bake box cakes on a large scale. ‘This 
is the only bakery in Staunton buying 
high-grade flour in ear lots. 


E. R. Anderson, 12 East Main Street, 
Staunton, retail baker, has remodeled his 
store front, overhauled the interior and 
equipped it with new fixtures. 


The Southern Biseuit Co., 501 East 
Byrd Street, Richmond, operating a 
cracker factory, is getting about 50 per 
cent of its flour from the Pacific Coast. 


_ The American Bread & Baking Co., 6 
East Leigh Street, Richmond, has added 
4n automa. lic divider, rounder, molder and 
bread-w rapping machine. 

The Virginia Baking Co., 200 South 
Eleventh Street, Richmond, operating a 
cracker factory, gets its flour from Ohio 
and Michigan. 

Louis Cohen & Co., 207 North Eight- 
eenth Street, Richmond, have added an 
auto-truck and three wagons. 

; J. N. Solomon, 3819 South Williams- 
burg Avenue, Richmond, wholesale baker, 
buys flour in carloads. 

Ernst Erd, 305 North Robinson Street, 





Richmond, has erected a two-story brick, 


438x145, to house his retail bakery. The 
business is strictly cash, and Mr. Erdt at 
times buys flour in car lots. 

GEORGIA 


Twenty-five bakers. are located in Sa- 
vannah, of whom two buy flour in car lots. 

The largest is the fer bakery, 212 
Jefferson Street, using five cars monthly. 
An up-to-date automatic bread outfit has 
been installed, including a wrapping mo 
chine. Employment is given to 35 e. 
Another aan reek has been added. ‘The 
bakery is agen a with $30,000 capi- 
tal, and the following are officers: J. H. 
Quint, president and manager; P. G. 
Schafer, vice-president; H. M. Quint, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Nugent’s bakery, 321 West Bryan 
Street, Savannah, has added another story 
to house the doughroom, equipped with a 
high-speed mixer. The oven-room has 
been enlar and two steam bread ovens 
installed, the packing and shipping room 
enlarged, and the interior of the plant 
painted white. A divider, rounder and 
flour-handling outfit are among the new 
equipment. Ground, 120x90, has been ac- 
quired for the erection of a plant. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Charles I. Corby, one of the prominent 
wholesale bakers of the city, has been 
appointed on a committee of 11 to arrange 
for changes in the constitution of the 
Washington Chamber of Commerce, 
whereby a complete reorganization of that 
body is to be effected. 


A prominent baker said the public is. 


taking well to the 10 and l5c loaves of 
bread. 

Employees of the large bakeries of the 
city were given an opportunity to pur- 
chase Liberty Loan bonds. After work- 
ing until late on the night of June 14 offi- 
cials of the Corby and Havenner baking 
companies announced that 500 of their 
employees had subscribed $6,100. This 
does not include officials and owners. 

Business in Washington is at the thresh- 
old of the most prosperous era in its his- 
tory. J. Harry Woorrince. 





A Chain-Store Bakery 


The All Packages Grocery Stores Co. 
operates a bakery in Brooklyn. The com- 
pany does a grocery and baking business 
in a 10-story building, — stories for 
the grocery, two for the bakery. With its 
fine ventilation and scrupulous cleanli- 
ness the plant is attractive. But the claim 
to distinction doesn’t rest on the build- 
ings “it’s the system.” 

t begins at the beginning—the unload- 
ing of raw materials from the cars. Spe- 
cially constructed platforms, each holding 
18 sacks flour, are placed in front of the 
railroad cars on a platform inside the 
building; flour or other material is loaded 
on same; patented trucks are pushed 
under the platforms, and rolled into the 
elevator. Kt the second floor the s 
are rolled off the elevator and into a large 
storage-room. 

This room has a capacity of eight car- 
loads. Here is the flour-sifting apparatus, 
also the mixing and proofing rooms. After 
the dough has fermented in steel troughs, 
it is mechanically dumped through a 
chute to the first floor into a divider. It 
passes on an endless belt through the 
rounder-up to the proofer, then is mechan- 
ically pushed through the molder. 

Baking is done in five wide-mouth dou- 
ble-door ovens, rear fired. After baking 
and cooling, the loaves are wrapped on 
two automatic machines. 

The machinery equipment consists .of 
two four-barrel mixers, a two-pocket di- 
vider, rounder-up, automatic shelf proof- 
er, molder, - cleaning and greasing 
machine, steel troughs, racks, etc. 

Fifty to sixty thousand loaves a day are 
baked; 22 ozs, 5c. The profit? “It’s the 
system.” 

There is positively no selling expense in 
connection with the bake — as 
the company must have full delivery sys- 
tem and selling force in the stores 
just the same, whether or not it bakes and 
sells its own bread. Thereby 25 to 35 per 
cent is saved on overhead expense, and 
another 10 per cent through the abolition 
of “stales,” as each store is given only the 
quantity of bread it can sell. 

About 100 retail stores are maintained. 
fe premront 100 loaves per day are 

in each. Perhaps a score or more 
have a record of 250 to 500 loaves a day. 
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Only white and rye bread is made, the 
former of the homemade variety. The 
company considers this an ap oaabonys item, 
pe it to sell at the 
and still maintain a profitable organiza- 
tion. 

The bread is packed at the factory in 
hampers contalslion 60 loaves each. ree 
trucks make the deliveries in the early 
morning, the last store being served about 
7 a.m. On the return trip, the trucks pick 
up the empty cases, thus forming a con- 
tinuous chain and effecting another sav- 
ing in overhead expense. 

n the shop are shower baths, etc., for 
the men, all of whom are in white uni- 
forms. : 


Walsh Baking Co., Evansville, Ind. 

One of the rapidly growing Indiana 
bakeries is the Walsh Baking Co., Evans- 
ville. The business was bought from the 
National Biscuit Co. by W. F. Walsh 
about six years ago. At that time it con- 
tained only two ovens, but since then two 
more, a divider, proofer, rounder-up and 
molder have been added. 

Last year the company did its biggest 
business. The growth of the plant is at- 
tributed to the ability of Mr. Walsh and 
his co-laborers, among them F. D. Cum- 
ming® in charge of the sales department. 

company makes a specialty of sev- 
eral brands of bread, including Luxury 
and Saso. To introduce the latter to the 
public, nearly 300 eight-sheet posters were 
used in Evansville and the surrounding 
territory, supplemented by liberal street 
advertising. Wherever one looked he was 
sure to see a sign reading: “If you want 
a loaf of bread, ‘Saso,’” or, “If you want 
the best bread, ‘Saso.” When Luxury 
bread was introduced there was a big de- 
mand by the grocers for a wrapped loaf, 
and the call for it rapidly increased. 

The sales department of the Walsh Bak- 
ing Co. is given especial attention. No 
man on the wagons is employed merely to 
be a driver, but a salesman. A meeting 
of the wagon salesmen is held twice a 
month, at which ideas are exchanged and 
enthusiasm developed. The salesmen vie 
with one another in giving their experi- 
ences and propounding ideas of how to 
get new customers, and, what is most es- 
sential, how to keep them. 

Frequently the company offers prizes 
for the biggest increase in sales, and for 
the greatest percentage in such an in- 
crease. The question of stale bread, if 
not closely watched, is likely to cut quite 
a figure. So in offering rewards for sell- 
ing, the percentage of stale returns is 
always taken into consideration, and as a 
result they now average less than 2 per 
cent. 


Old Dutch Market, Washington 
The Old Dutch Market Co., Washing- 








ton, D. C., grocery and bakery, is build-. 


ing a four-story addition of re-enforced 
concreté, with an exterior front of light 
brick. The bakery, on the fourth floor, 
will have the latest and best machinery, 
tools and accessories. 

A special feature is a double gravity 
chute, one division for the bakery and the 
other for the grocery; both departments 
may work on their chute constantly with- 
out any interference, and anything, from 
a cake to a barrel of flour, may be low- 
ered without danger to the product. 

The building and equipment, to cost 
about $100,000, will be ready soon. 





Pennsylvania Bakers’ Meeting 

The ninth annual meeting the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Master Bakers was 
held at Pittsburgh, June 18-20. 

The committees had arranged for.a very 
interesting programme. Addresses were 
given by W. H. Stevenson, president Lib- 
erty Baking Co., Pittsburgh; C. B. David- 
son, superintendent of public schools, 
Pittsburgh; George S. Ward, president 
Ward Baking Co. New York; T. T. 
Frankenburg, publicity expert National 
Association of Master Bakers; J. Burns, 
Omaha, Neb; Julius E. Wihlfahrt, the 
Fleischmann Co., New York, and John 
Dimling, one of the oldest bakers in Penn- 
sylvania. 





Bread Sales Increasing 
E. C. Faircloth, American Bread Co., 
Nashville, Tenn: No falling off in bread 
trade since advance from 5 to 10c loaves. 
Business is better if anything. 
Bread is still the cheapest food obtain- 
able, and the people know it. 


re named, ~ 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutvura, Minn., June 21.—On and 
after June 25, local wholesale bakers will 
discontinue taking back unsold bread 
from retailers, on recommendation of- the 
Council of National Defense. Some bak- 
ers have done this in the past, others in a 
half-hearted way, but now all are expected 
to ger yl with the request. Hereafter 
they will place with each retailer only the 
actual daily requirements of his custom- 
ers, based on previous sales. 

Warmer weather has increased demand 
for bakers’ bread, indicating that house- 
wives have curtailed baking, which is their 
custom during the summer. The boat 
season in a short time will be in full swing, 
another demand that bakers must mect, 


- along with opening of new industrial con- 


cerns aml summer resorts. Bread sales 
are reported satisfactory, locally and for 
shipment. No change has occurred in 
weight or price of bread, but pies, cakes, 
rolls, etc., have. advanced. Demand for 
this class of goods compares favorably 
with past sales, 

Cracker houses report fair and steady 
sales. Outlook is for continued good busi- 
ness. No material revision in price list. 

Wheat prices are declining, resulting in 
a corresponding break in flour. Since the 
record high point of a month ago, a drop 
of about $4 bbl has occurred. Millers 
are reducing prices as fast as wheat will 
allow. Taking into account the good crop 
reports and prospects for large yield, the 
trade looks for lower flour quotations as 
the season advances, 


NOTES 

The Sno-White Baking Powder Co., Du- 
luth, is bankrupt. Assets, $1,271; liabili- 
ties, $1,824. 

Sugar is lower and, in the opinioa of 
wholesalers, further recessions may be 
looked for. A large crop is anticipated. 

The Nuubson Baking Co., Duluth, has 
changed its name to Nuubson Pure Food 


‘Co. and moved to larger quarters at 310- 


312 West Second Street. 

Henry Folz has been named trustee for 
the L. A. Paddock Grocery Co., Duluth, 
and is winding up the business. Its bak- 
ery has been closed and equipment dis- 
posed of. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Bakery Incorporations 

Barker Bakery Co., San Antonio, Texas; 
capital stock, $5,500. Incorporators: T. 
Foglesong, C. E. and Carrie E. Campbell. 

Merchants’ Grocers’ Baking Co., Wyo- 
ming, Pa; capital stock, $250,000. 

Stenger Confectionery & Baking Co., 
New Kensington, Pa; capital stock, $15,- 
000. Incorporators: C. H. Claeren, C. J. 
Jackson, C. W. Stenger. 

Klean Baking Co., Elyria, Ohio; capital 
stock, $5,000. Incorporators: C. M. Beebe, 
S. T. Dalrymple, G. B. Findley, D. W. 
Myers, E. E. Niles. 

Washington Bakery & Restaurant Co., 
St. Louis, Mo; capital stock, $15,000. In- 
corporators: A. Cassimatis, Harry Stathis, 
John H. Hagis. 

Ward & Mackey Biscuit Co., Dover, 
Del; capital stock, $1,500,000. Incorpo- 
rators: W. J. Ford, T. R. Mackey, J. R. 
McCreery. , 





Brink Baking Co. 


B. F. Witwer and M. Brink established 
this business in Kalamazoo, Mich., in 1887, 
beginning with a small oven and no ma- 
chinery. On the death of Mr. Witwer, in 
1909, Mr. Brink admitted his son Jay as 
partner, and continued under the name of 
Brink & Son. In October, 1916, the Brink 
Baking Co. was incorporated, with James 
Grant president, M. Brink vice-president 
and in charge of the manufacturing, and 
Jay Brink secretary and sales-manager. 

The plant is two stories high and covers 
half a block. The bread capacity is 25,000 
loaves a day. Equipment includes six 
ovens, a flour blender, one 7-bbl and one 
3-bbl dough mixer, overhead proofer run- 
ning the entire length of the building, 
divider, molder, cake mixer, cooky and 
doughnut machines, automatic pan greas- 
er and cleaner, and two bread-wrapping 
machines. 

On the second floor is the mixing-room 
and storage-room for five carloads of 
flours. The business is exclusively whole- 
sales, goods being shipped 150 miles. The 
delivery equipment consists of five wagons 
and one auto-truck. 
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BAKERY NOTES 

L. T. Hyman, baker, Iowa Falls, Iowa, 
has added an oven. 

The quality bakery, St. John, Mich., has 
installed a flour mixer. ; 

San Francisco bakers sell a 12-0z loaf at 
7¥,Ac and a 24-oz loaf at lic. 

The Purity Bread Co.’s new bakery at 
Pueblo, Colo., is now in operation. 

Indianapolis bakers are putting out a 
loaf for 10c, weighing about 15 ozs. 

The J. Hahn Bakery Co., St. Louis, has 
increased its capital stock to $130,000. 

Eade’s bakery, Evansville, Ind., has 
burned. Loss, $15,000; partly insured. 

The Loyal bakery, Fremont, Neb., has 
been sold to Lester Steinkopf, Omaha. 

Three Cleveland (Ohio) bakers have 
been arrested for selling bread not labeled. 

The J. Spang Baking Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has increased its capital stock to 
$100,000. 

The Star Bakery Co., Hastings, Mich., 
has installed an automatic loaf-forming 
machine. 

Chicago bakers will close their shops on 
Sunday, in order to give their men one day 
off a week. 

A gasoline explosion in the bakery of 
H. C. Kruth & Sons, Lapeer, Mich., dam- 
aged the plant $3,000. 

The Northwestern Yeast Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 3 per cent 
and an extra 3 per cent. 

A letter received by a citizen of San 
Diego, Cal., from Ireland, states that a 
4-oz loaf of bread there costs 22c. 

William Pechter, owner of several bak- 
eries in New York City, will erect a bak- 
ery, to cost $50,000, at 468-470 Cherry 
Street. 

Keig & Stevens, bakers, Rockford, IIL, 
will erect a $50,000 bakery, two stories, 156 
x104, with a daily capacity of 30,000 
loaves. 

Residents of Santa Monica, Cal., have 
accused bakers there of selling short- 
weight bread. They claim loaves only 
weigh 22 ozs, instead of 24. 

The New Orleans City Council is con- 
sidering an ordinance regulating the 
weight of the loaf of bread. Bakers wish 
to eliminate the 5c loaf and only bake a 
10c loaf. 

Tulsa, Okla., is considering opening a 
municipal bakery. E. Gutzman, proprie- 
tor of the Frisco bakery, has offered to 
turn over at actual cost to the city his bak- 
ery, lease, equipment, ‘and flour stocks and 
contracts for material. 





Smith’s Model Bakery 

Smith’s Model bakery, at Cumberland, 
Md., is in its new quarters, a two-story 
brick. Large plate glass windows afford 
from the street a view of the interior, 
which is white tiled. 

In the basement are stored flour, lard 
and other bulk goods. Here is a 20-bbl 
dump and storage bin, also an elevator to 
deliver the flour to a cone sieve which sifts 
it and delivers it directly into the hopper. 

On the first floor are the dough-finishing 
room and the shipping-room. 

In the doughroom on the second floor is 
a high-speed mixer, and above this a flour 
hopper mounted on a track so that the 
flour can be delivered to a second mixer 
of a smaller type. An automatic measur- 
ing and tempering tank is used. 

After the dough is proofed it is sent to 
a four-pocket divider on the first floor, 
thence to the rounding machine and re- 
volving proofer. 

After passing through the proofer, it 
goes to the molder, where it receives the 
last touches before given the last proofing. 
The baking is done in two white-tile ovens, 
basement fired. 

In the cake department on the second 
floor are a cake mixer, an egg-beating ma- 
chine and a white-tile oven. 





A Modern Southern Bakery 

The Joseph Reuther bakery, New Or- 
leans, La., produces nothing but bread. 
The plant is a two-story building of im- 
pervious and enameled brick. The in- 
terior is of steel and wood construction. 
Floors are concrete, covered with hard- 
wood. 

On the second floor is the flour storage 
room, with a capacity of 5,000 bbls. Here 
also is_the doughroom, with complete 
equipment. After the flour has been sift- 
ed, the water tempered and measured, the 
dough is made and dumped into troughs 
for fermentation. 

When properly fermented, it is sent 
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through chutes to the first floor, where it 
is divided, made up and left until ready 
for the ovens. There are seven ovens, 
with white enameled brick front and rear 
firing. From the oven-room the bread is 
sent to the wrapping and shipping room, 
equipped with modern wrapping ma- 
chines, finally reaching the covered load- 
ing platform or the retail store. 

The office is centrally located between 
the retail store and the loading shed, and 
in front of the wrapping and shipping 
room. ; 

The plant is well lighted and ventilated. 





Louisville Master Bakers 

The Louisville Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion held a meeting June 4, relative to 
purchasing Liberty bonds by the associa- 
tion with treasury money. As all available 
funds were tied up in mortgage bonds, it 
was decided that each baker would indi- 
vidually carry what bonds he could af- 
ford. Joseph Heitzman, Sr., was elected 
to honorary life membership, and his son, 
Joseph Heitzman, Jr., to active member- 
ship. W. Hall and J. B. Davis, of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., also were admitted. 

Plans for the annual picnic were dis- 
cussed, and the entertainment committee 
was instructed to obtain data relative to 
holding it either in July or August. Plans 
for attending the annual convention of the 
state association, at Newport, Oct. 16-17, 
were also discussed. 


Bakery Sales Curtailed 

M. Bredin, general manager Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont: High flour 
and bread prices have been the means of 
decreasing the consumption of baker’s 
bread. Many people bought flour and are 
doing their own baking, believing it to be 
economy, though we question it. Our trade, 
as a whole, is fair. Every time flour ad- 
vances, the stock we have on hand is worth 
more money. 

When prices start to drop, which of 
course they will some day, the man who 
has a supply of flour on hand worth $4@5 
bbl less than he paid for it, and has to sell 
his bread based on the lower market price 
of flour, will have a trying time of it. 








Coming Bakers’ Conventions 

National Association of Master Bakers, 
Chicago, Sept. 17-21. 

Tri-State Master Bakers’ Association 
(Ohio, Indiana, Michigan), Cedar Point, 
Ohio, July 10-13. 

Wisconsin Association of Master Bak- 
ers, Oshkosh, Sept. 9-10. 

Kentucky Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, Louisville, Oct. 16-17. 





Lowell (Mass.) Bakers 

Fifteen master bakers of Lowell, Mass., 
met June 7, at the Board of Trade rooms, 
.and considered the Liberty Loan bond 
issue, as explained by R. F. Marden, of 
the general committee. Robert Friend, 
of Friend Bros., said he was sure that 
$10,000 worth of the bonds would be sub- 
scribed at their bakery. All agreed to 
put the matter carefully before their 
workers and to support the loan to the 
best of their ability. 





Guarding Bakery Machinery 

The supreme court of Pennsylvania has 
affirmed judgment for $5,225 against Gut- 
man Caplan, Pittsburgh baker, on account 
of injury sustained by an employee, Rob- 
ert Schwartz, when the latter’s hand was 
caught and crushed between the iron rolls 
of a bakery machine. 

Plaintiff seems to have slipped as he was 
pushing dough between the rolls, resulting 
in his hand becoming caught. There was 
evidence tending to show that a safer 
method of doing the work would have 
been to use a paddle in handling the dough, 
and that the foreman had promised but 
failed to furnish one. 

The main point of the case related to the 
fact that the defendant employer permit- 
ted the rolls to remain unguarded in vio- 
lation of the labor laws of the state. He 
asserted that it would have been impossible 
to install a guard without destroying the 
efficiency of the machine. 

The jury having returned a verdict in 
plaintiff's favor, and an appeal having 
been taken to the supreme court by the 
employer, the latter court said: 

“Whether it was practicable to guard 
the rolls in question without destroying 
their efficiency was for the jury under 
the evidence, . . . That in other bakeries 





like machinery was not guarded was no 
defense. . . . Contributory negligence is 
never presumed, and plaintiff was not 
guilty thereof merely because he chanced 
to slip while at his work so that his hand 
was caught in the rolls.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





More Money in 10c Loaves 

A. Geilfuss, Geilfuss’ Bakery, Spartan- 
burg, S. C: Prior to the advance in bread 
from 6c to 10c per loaf retail, the con- 
sumption was about 30 per cent above any 
preceding year. However, since the ad- 
vance, making the 10c unit the smallest 
loaf manufactured, we find the consump- 
tion of baker’s bread far less than normal, 
but bakers are taking in more money and 
making more profit. On the small unit, 
the majority sold their goods at a loss, 

The above applies to bakers who are 
selling nothing under the 10c unit, but 
with the bakers who are still baking the 5c 
loaf, I presume their sales are greater 
than formerly. However, it is only a mat- 
ter of how long they will stay in business.* 


Louisville Master Bakers 

At the monthly meeting of the Louisville 
Master Bakers’ Association, considerable 
discussion took place on the high cost of 
materials, and ways in which better profits 
can be made. The blackboard, used to 
demonstrate. figuring costs, proved that 
many bakers are unfamiliar with methods 
of arriving at approximate costs. 

It was reported that a number of bak- 
eries have closed and are now buying their 
baked goods from other shops. . Among 
them are H. Woerle, Texas and Lydia 
streets; William Hertle, Eighteenth and 
Market, and Valentine Heyd. 








New Master Bakers’ Association 

In order to more thoroughly organize 
the trade, the master bakers living in Bay 
Ridge, a suburb of Brooklyn, N. Y., met, 
and decided to form a local master bakers’ 
association. The second meeting was at- 
tended by 32 master bakers, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: David Walles, 
president; O. Berndt, vice-president ; John 
Heinemann, secretary; C. W. Hummel, 
treasurer. 

A committee was appointed on constitu- 
tion and by-laws, and one to select head- 
quarters. The association starts out au- 
spiciously, and will affiliate with the state 
association in the near future. 





Higher Prices Affect Demand 
Charles I, Corby, president the Corby 
Baking Co., Washington, D. C: The in- 
crease in price of bread in Washington has 
affected our sales about 8 per cent. 





Michael’s Bakery, Roanoke, Va. 

The plant of Walter C. Michael, Inc., 
Roanoke, Va., has a new modern bakery. 
Mr. Michael is a progressive business 
man, and as ex-president of the Virginia 
Master Bakers’ Association has done 
much for the baking industry in the 
South. He established his baking business 
in 1906 and has built up a profitable 
trade. In 1914 his establishment burned, 
and Mr. Michael decided to build a mod- 
ern bakery, which is one of the show 
places of Roanoke. 

The bakery was formally put in opera- 
tion on Feb. 27. The two bread leaders 
are Mity Nice and Mother’s bread. The 
exterior, with its many windows, is most 
imposing. On the top floor are located 
the doughroom, storage-room for flour, 
the cake department and sanitary dress- 
ing-rooms for the employees. 

Two dough mixers are used, one a glu- 
ten developer and the other of a lower 
speed. An automatic watering outfit and 
flour scales form part of the equipment. 
The cake department contains a large 
portable oven, a gas reel oven, a cake 
mixer and an egg beater. Great care is 
taken in the handling and storing of 
flour, and the flourroom is always kept 
at the right temperature by means of a 
heat utilizer. A flour-blending and sift- 
ing outfit, together with a sack cleaner, 
have also been installed. 

In the doughroom is a_ three-pocket 
divider, rounder-up, automatic ceiling 
proofer inclosed in glass, molder, pan 
cleaning and greasing machine, steel 
troughs and racks. Much care has been 
given to the construction of the steam 
closets. The baking is done in a battery 
of three white-tile, rear-fired ovens. 

The walls throughout the building are 





white enameled, the floors are all of harg 
wood, while the sides of the ovens ar, 
built of white tile. 

J. Harry Woornrincr, 





Price of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 

points, are given as below: 

NEW YORK CITY 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.50. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.33. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 18¢, 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $4. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases }7¢. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases | :¢ 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 1l5c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 10%c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 9c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 20c. 


BOSTON 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $8.55. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.06@1.10, 
Lard, tierces, lb 22% @28%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $3.50. 
Canned peaches, 3-lb cans, doz $2.25@3.75 
Canned blueberries, 2-lb cans, doz $1.65, | 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 53¢, 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases {i¢. 
Raisins, Sultanas, 20-lb cases $3.75. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 11@13c. 


ST. LOUIS 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.65. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $7.55. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.25. 
Lard, tierces, lb 22c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $3.75. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $4.75. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases lic, 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 8c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 18c, 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $8.35. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $8.25. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, Ib 18% @18%c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 22c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $4.25. 
Canned.peaches, gallons, doz $5. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7.50 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 52c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases {éc. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 16c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 12c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 9c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 24c. 


ELGIN, ILL. 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $8.60. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $8.50. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, lb 18c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 22%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $4. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $5.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7.35 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 48%, 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases (ic, 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 12%c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 19\%c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 9c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 22%c. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
Sugar, cane-granulated, 100 Ibs $7.95. 
Cottonseed ojl, tierces, Ib 19%c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 26c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 48c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 9%c. 
Currants, lb in cases 20c. 





Corn Sugar Prices 
Corn sugar is quoted at different points as 
follows, per 100 lbs: 





New York City..$5.50 Kansas City.....$5.82 
Boston ......... 5.50 Seattle ........ 6.00 
Philadelphia ... 5.60 Portland, Me.... 6.00 
Pittsburgh ..... 6.76 San Francisco .. 6.00 
Baltimore ...... 5.73 Detroit 5.79 
New Orleans ... 5.50 Duluth . 

Louisville ...... 5.67 Mobile ......... 5.62 
Columbus ....., 5.69 Indianapolis .... 5.73 
Chicago ........ 5.78 Toledo ......... 5.59 
Minneapolis ... .6.00 Saginaw ....... 5.73 
St. Louis ....... 6.67 Cincinnati ...... 5.68 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 
The following table gives the price of pat- 
ent flour per 196 lbs in wood, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, as quoted by northwestern mills, and 
the closing price of No, 1 northern wheat at 
Minneapolis on June 22, and on approxi- 
mately the same date in other years: 


lnor Pat l1nor Pat 
Year bu bbl Year bu _ bbl 
GOAT. wece $2.70% $13.70 1903..... $ .80 $3.95 
1916..... 1.09% 6.70 1902..... "758.85 
1915..... 1.27 6.40 1901..... 68 3.50 
1914 90% 4.55 1900..... 71 3.65 
1913..... -91% 4.90 1899..... 74 3.70 
1913..... 1.12 .5.70 1898..... 90 4.70 
BOR1. 5x04 -98% 65.65 1897..... 72 3.75 
1910..... 1.06 6.25 1896..... 5 3.15 
Co eee 1.34 6.40 1895..... 7é 4.00 
1908..... 1.09 5.25 1894..... 628.85 
1907.-.... .99 4.85 1893..... 55 3.45 
1906..... 83 4.15 .1892..... 794.10 
1905..... 1.10 65.70 1891..... 1004.90 
1904..... 9 4.70 1890..... 84 4.60 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

The following table gives the price of @ 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbi, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on 
June 16, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 


No.2 Pat- No. 2 Pat- 
Year hard ent Year hard = 
1917..... $2.91% $13.10 1907..... $ .94% “ 
1916..... -96% 4.50 1906..... 178% 8. 
1916..... 1.15 5.26 1905..... 9 
1) o Pas 91% 3.90 1904..... 
1913 89% 4.05 1903 
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There is good demand for any kind of 
flour, but very little available, either on 
spot or to come forward. Neither town 
nor country mills can do more than keep 


their immediate trade going. The authori- 
ties discourage anything like competition, 
on the score that it tends to waste of 
energy. The Wheat Commission gives out 
enough grain to keep London mills going, 
and that is all. We have enough bread to 
eat, and it does not look as if the talked- 
of bread tickets are likely to materialize. 
There is no alteration in the price of 
London-milled flour, which is still at 61@ 
62s ex-mill, but the controlled country 
mills are allowed to ask 62@63s, doubtless 
in consideration of dearer wheat. The 
smaller country millers cannot get enough 


grain to make any show here, much less to 
underbid the controlled mills. 
All white Minnesota patents on spot 


are worth 81@82s ex-store, and 76 per cent 
79@80s. Manitoba patents have almost 
vanished, but oceasionally an _ all-white 
makes Sls ex-store, while a 76 per cent 
export is worth 79@80s. Australians have 


also all but gone, and 78 per cents are 
making, when available, 78s@78s 6d ex- 
store. There is a little Japanese flour on 


spot, which is held at 73s 6d ex-store. 
Low-grade flour, not fit for bread-mak- 


ing, is held on spot at about 54s. Some 
red dog, held by private buyers, is on 
passage, and it is possible that the commis- 
sion will make offers for this when it 
arrives, 

OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has received the attention of 
the food controller, and the small amount 
of Aberdeen on spot has been reduced 
from £50@51 per ton to £45@44, though 
there is very little available. There is no 
American or Canadian oatmeal here. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed remains at the price fixed some 
weeks ago, namely, £15 per ton for coarse 
middlings and £13 for bran, but millers 
are only selling on a small scale. 

THE MONEY SITUATION 
For some days money was in more active 


demand in connection with the handing 
over to the Bank of England of the pro- 
ceeds of the last call on the war loan, and 
a little pressure was experienced. Since 
then supplies have been abundant, but 
today money was wanted in connection 


with the payment of £30,000,000 treasury 
bills. Loans for the day were not obtain- 
able under 4@41/% per cent, and for seven- 
day loans 41/4, @414\was asked. 

Discount rates are firm, but there is not 
much business passing. Three and four 
months’ bills are offered at 43,@4 13-16 
per cent, six months’ at 4 13-16@4%, and 


trade bills at 5@5%. The bank rate re- 
mains at 5 per cent. 

The first dividend on war stocks is due 
on June 1, and will amount to over £40,- 
000,000. \Vith the release of this money, 
still greater monetary ease is anticipated. 


FOOD PRICES 

The Ministry of Food has issued an 
order fixing the maximum retail price of 
beans, lentils and peas for June, July and 
August. The price of beans slides down 
ld per month, the schedule being as fol- 
lows: butter beans, 10d, 9d, 8d per Ib; 
white haricot beans, 8d, 7d, 6d; colored 
haricot beans, Tid, 6%4d, 514d. Lentils 
and peas will remain at the same maxi- 
mum prices throughout the three months, 





blue and green peas to be sold at not more 
than 9d per lb, lentils at 8d and 7d, ac- 
cording to size, and yellow split peas at 6d. 


It is estimated that an advance of 2 per * 


cent was made in retail prices of all the 
principal articles of food in the United 
Kingdom during April, and that the ad- 
vance in prices of most comestibles during 
the year has been 29 per cent, while flour 
and bread are double the pre-war figure. 

The Ministry of Food is discussing the 
question of fixing the maximum price for 
meat, Colonial meat supplies are already 
under control, and it is the control of 
home supplies that has now to be decided. 


CONSUMPTION OF BREAD 

Through the decrease in bread consump- 
tion by voluntary rationing and the limi- 
tation in teashops and restaurants, there 
is a good prospect of the supplies of 
breadstuffs in the country being sufficient 
to tide over the nation until harvest time. 
The drop in the quantities of flour and 
sugar hitherto used for the manufacture 
of rich pastries and cakes has been enor- 
mous. The authorities are keeping a strict 
watch to prevent waste of bread, and a 
number of people have been fined, for 
transgressing in this respect, from £1 to 
£40, according to the nature and extent 
of the offense. 


FOOD ECONOMY CAMPAIGN 


In all parts of the country, food econ- 
omy is being vigorously promulgated. In 
many country districts the people have not 
yet awakened to the necessity of eating 
less and to abstain from every form of 
waste, and the authorities are striving 
tlirough local committees to teach economy 
in food by means of meetings and demon- 
strations of cooking. Efforts are being 
made even to instill into some of the 
youthful members of the community the 
spirit of economy by teaching them the 
following doggerel: 

“Save the crumb 
And you save the loaf. 
Save the loaf 
And you save the corn. * 
Save the corn 
And you save the ships. 
Save the ships 
And you save the men. 
Save the men 
On land and sea, and thus you 
Save your country.” 


RESIGNATION OF LORD DEVONPORT 


It is announced that the food controller, 
Lord Devonport, has tendered his resigna- 
tion, and that it has been accepted. He 
was obliged to take this step on account of 
his health, which is not equal to the strain 
of the heavy duties imposed by his offiee. 
Lord Devorrport was appointed food con- 
troller last December, and has been one of 
the most hard-worked and at the same 
time most unsparingly criticized of public 
men. 

His orders have affected trade in all 
directions and, although many mistakes 
can be laid at his door, yet he has suc- 
ceeded in placing the country in a very 
much safer position as regards food than 
prevailed before he took matters in hand. 
Captain Bathurst and Kennedy Jones 
have both been mentioned as his probable 
successor, but strong representations are 
being made to the prime minister in favor 
of the appointment of a member of the 
Labor party. ; 


LIVERPOOL, MAY 29 


Business has been very slow. There is 
no change officially in quotations for local- 
milled flours, which remain at 61@62s per 
280 lbs. The reticence of buyers of home- 
milled standard grade is very pronounced, 
and no inclination has been shown even to 
dabble in any imported flours there may be 
on § Such flours may be quoted at 
85@90s per 280 Ibs ex-quay. Australian 


78 per cent flours are still held at about 
87s ex-quay. 

In low-grade flours, second bakers are 
rather easier at about 63s 6d per 280 lbs, 
and red dog is steady at 53s 6d ex-quay. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, MAY 28 


Home-milled flour has been in good de- 
mand during the week. The government 
put some foreign milled on the market, 
and at once the bakers besieged the im- 
porters to give them any odd lots of white 
flour that they might have by them. Fancy 
prices were paid for these flours, 89s 6d@ 
92s being given by bakers, who employ 
them to give a good foundation to their 
bréad. 

Government regulation flour is quoted 
at 63s, being unchanged in price on the 
week. Locally, the millers are kept hard 
at it when they have the wheat. Little 
change is looked for in the Glasgow flour 
trade. Bread remains unaltered, and is 
not expected to be further advanced for 
the present. 

Oatmeal in Glasgow was easier at 100s 
@102s 6d per 280 Ibs. The reduction of 
the maximum price to 414d per lb on and 
after June 18 will certainly be welcomed 
by the Scottish public. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 


The flour millers of Edinburgh and 
Leith are quoting 64s for government 
straight-run flour. Midlothian millers 
souglrt 100s per 280 Ibs for their oatmeal. 
The lord provost of Edinburgh has received 
a letter from the director-general of food 
economy, who says that the fixing of dif- 
ferent prices of oatmeal is justified by the 
possibility that, if the price were uniform, 
the south might get little or none of the 
existing stocks of oats in Scotland, which 
are very short, and can only by the strict- 
est economy in consumption be made to 
last until the new harvest. 

BREAD DEMAND IN GLASGOW 

The baking trade of Glasgow is satis- 
fied that the demand for bread has been 
reduced by about 5 per cent, but the sale 
of flour has increased. Whether the in- 
creased demand for flour is sufficient to 
counterbalance the saving in bread is not 
easily determined. There may be other 
explanations, but most probably many 
housewives have taken to home baking of 
scones since the food controller’s order 
withholding bread from sale until it is at 
least 12 hours old. 


IRISH MARKETS, MAY 28 

Belated shipments of old white flour in 
parcels of 1,000 or 2,000 bags have come 
to hand, and have been disposed of at as 
high as 95s per sack, and in one case for a 
small lot 100s was paid for good old 
American soft winters. There are still 
some outstanding lots on passage or await- 
ing shipment. Importers are killing time 
and trying to make expenses by trading a 
little in odd lots and turning their atten- 
tion to feedingstuffs. 

Home millers are busy, but not free 
sellers, and are only delivering a portion 
of what is ordered. There is a slackening 
in demand, as consumers are not inclined 
to stock up with the flour now being made. 

The middleman’s position is a good one 
at present. Those who deal in flour and 
feedingstuffs are getting good profits, de- 
spite the fact that the quantity turned over 
is small. One of the largest Belfast bak- 
ing concerns has just issued its balance 
sheet, which shows it paid 10 per cent and 
carried over a handsome reserve. 


MILLFEED 

There is a good deal of speculative buy- 
ing in both bran and pollard, which are 
looked on as good value, compared with 
other feedingstuffs. Good white bran has 
sold at £17 per ton, Belfast or Dublin, 
with medium red at £1 less, which is un- 
changed from a week ago. Mills have 





been freer sellers of pollard at £16@£16 
10s per ton, delivered Belfast or Dublin; 
buying has been brisk, and merchants 
seem to be taking everything offered. 

The stock of linseed cakes is small, and 
they are now at £25 per ton, which is 
cheap, compared with Indian meal at the 


same price. Home millers are turning 
out a good deal of flaked Indian meal for 
human consumption, and various classes 
of corn products which, owing to the favor 
with which they have been received by the 
public, will no doubt establish a demand 
when things are normal again. Decorti- 
cated cottonseed meal and cake are sell- 
ing at £24@26 per ton, with a brisk de- 
mand, 





‘PHILADELPHIA 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 23.—The flour 
market was very dull and unsettled during 
the past week, due to the fluctuations of 
wheat in the West, and prices at the close 
showed a decline of about $1@1.50 per bbl. 

Spring patent was offered about the 
middle of the week by one mill as low as 
$11.70, sacks, while sales were reported, 
both from second-hands and from the 
mills, at $12.25@12.50, wood. Spring 
clears were offered as low as $10.80, sacks. 

The strength of wheat at the close pro- 
duced a firmer feeling in the market, and 
prices are generally held about 25@50c 
per bbl higher from the low point by the 
mills. The mills generally want around 
$13@13.25, wood, for patent, but second- 
hand stocks are available at concessions. 

Kansas flours are quiet, on a basis of 
$12.50@13.25 for patent, and $11.25@12 
for clears, both wood. - 

Soft winter flours are in small supply 
and quiet on a basis of $11.50@12, wood. 

NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 17,406,- 
151 bus, against 23,399,888 for the same 
time last year. 

P. R. Markley, of the firm of J. B. 
Pultz & Co., grain merchants of this city, 
was last week elected a member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

The Philadelphia Board of Trade pub- 
lished its eighty-fourth annual report this 
week. This volume contains much infor- 
mation of value to business men and in- 
dustrial establishments of this city, not the 
least of which is its record of the exports 
and imports and arrivals and clearances of 
vessels at this port. 

The sixty-third annual report of the 
Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia 
was made public this week. In his annual 
address, the president, L. G. Graff, speaks 
of the growth of the grain export business 
of this port and the added facilities we 
have for handling this business. He also 
comments on the work done by the various 
committees, whose reports are given in 
detail. The report also contains many 
statistics of great value to the grain, flour 
and provision trades. 

The direct employment feature of the 
Philadelphia Bourse, whereby farmers call 
at the Bourse and personally select help 
from among waiting “recruits,” was more 
successful last week than in any week 
since it ‘was established two months ago, 
according to a report issued by the Fed- 
eral Employment Service, which is in 
charge of the station. . An average of 15 
farmers from this state, Delaware and 
New Jersey called at the Bourse each 
day to engage men, while from 14 to 20 
men were put in touch with farmers each 
day. The Bourse station has received 
word from P. J. McBride, commissioner 
of labor of Kansas, at Topeka, that no 
men from the east of the Mississippi River 
will be needed in the Kansas wheat har- 
vest, because of the short crop. He has 
notified all federal employment stations 
not to send men to Kansas unless advised 
by his office. Samuet S. Dantets. 
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‘CHICAGO, JUNE 23 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


tail merchants .......--++5+> «ee - @14,00 
Spring patent, jute .........+«+. 13.00 @ 13.50 
Spring straights, jute .......... 12.00@12.50 
Spring clears, jute ............- 11.20@11.40 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ...... 9.25@ 9.50 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute .......... 0@ 8.25 


8.0 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 13.00@13.25 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute.......... $13.00@13.40 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 12.10@12.40 
Clear, southern, jute ........... 11.00@11,.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ...... $13.00@13.40 
Patent, 95 per cent .......++.6. 12.00 @12.25 
Clear, Kansas, jute ....:......+- 10.75 @11,.00 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute .......... $12.25 @12.35 
Rye flour, standard, jute ....... 11.00 @11.35 


MILLFEED—Values are again firm, and 
offerings rather light. Spring’ wheat bran is 
quoted at $29.50; middlings, $35.25; winter 
bran, $30.50; middlings, $45, and red dog, 
$50,—in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT —Offerings small and business re- 
stricted. No. 2 red and No. 2 hard winter 
about 28@30c over July. No sales for sev- 
eral days. Small lots of new No. 2 red offered 
at $2.07 for shipment by Aug. 1, with $2.05 
bid. July shipment offered at July prices 
with no trading. No. 1 northern, with none 
offered, held at 50@55c over July. 

RYE—Market easy, with sales of No. 2 in 
car lots at $2.40, and No. 3 at $2.35. 

CORN GOODS—Mills recently filled up 
their trade and now experience a light busi- 
ness. Prices unchanged at $4.34 for grits, 
and $4.33 for meal, per 100 lbs. 

CORN—Offerings not large and prices ic 
higher. No. 2 mixed, $1.72% @1.73%; No. 2 
yellow, $1.72% @1.73%; No. 1 yellow, $1.73%; 
No. 2 white, $1.72% @1.73. 

OATS—Good demand from 
exporters. Market firm. No. 3 white, 
@68c; standard, 68% @68 %e. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 


shippers and 
67% 


--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 


1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbis..... 154 135 155 128 
Wheat, bus.... 426 469 486 444 
Corn, bus...... 2,090 814 902 1,421 
Oats, bus...... 2,092 1,618 2,061 1,837 
Rye, bus....... 45 69 28 52 
Barley, bus.... 253 412 120 118 





MILWAUKEE, JUNE 23 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Hard spring patent; wood...... $14.20@14.50 
Hard spring straight, wood..... 13.00 @13.25 
WORST GORE, FRCS oVac ccc ccoccs 12.50@12.75 
Rye flour, pure, wood........... 12.35 @12.50 
Rye flour, country blended, jute. 11.25@12.00 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 13.50 @13.75 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 Ibs, cotton, white......... ~-@ 4.43 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 lbs, cotton, yellow ....... -@ 4.43 

MILLFEED—Lower, with standard bran 
$29; standard fine middlings, $35; rye feed, 
$35; flour middlings, $45; red dog, $49.50; 


old process oil meal, $46; hominy feed, $49@ 
50,—all in 100-I1b sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices declined 40c early in the 
week; later firmed, advancing 15c, with de- 
mand good from millers for choice. Receipts 
for the week were 71 cars. No. 1 northern, 
$2.48@2.90; No. 2, $2.35@2.80; No. 3, $2@ 
2.65; No. 2 red, $2.85@2.72; No. 3 red, $2.20 
@2.62; No. 2 hard, $2.36@2.72. 


No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 nor 
Monday . 280@290 272 @280 230@265 
Tuesday ... 260@268 245@255 225@245 
Wednesday. 255@260 240@250 200@235 
Thursday .. 248@253 235@247 200@235 
Friday . 257@262 240@254 200@240 
Saturday .. 262@268 245@258 200@225 


BARLEY—fFor the week prices were ic 
higher. The demand was good from malt- 
sters and brewers for choice. Low-grades 
were taken by shippers. Receipts for the 
week were 122 cars. Medium, $1.52@1.54; 
No. 3, $1.48@1.53; ayes 4, $1.34@1.53; feed 
and rejected, $1.20@1.4 

RYE—Firm, with Sasatee good from mill- 
ers and shippers. Receipts for the week were 
light, but eight cars. No. 1, $2.44; No. 2, 
$2.42@2.43; No. 3, $2.35 @2.41. 

CORN—Declined 5@5%c early in the week, 
later firmed, recovering 3@4c. The demand 
was good at all times, and offerings were 
readily taken. Millers bought white, while 
shippers took all grades. Receipts for the 
week were 331 cars. No. 3 yellow, $1.67% @ 
1.72; No. 4 yellow, $1.67@1.71%; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.66@1.72; No. 3 white, $1.67% @1.72. 

OATS—Declined 5@5%c early in the week, 
but recovered 3@4c later. The demand was 
good and offerings were readily absorbed. 
Receipts for the week were 345 cars. Stand- 





ard, 66@71%c; No. 3 white, 66@71lc; No. 4 
white, 65% @70%c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
18,700 46,810 9,234 24,193 
87,500 90,650 151,250 124,373 
443,540 89,780 183,440 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 





Oats, bus.... 676,280 554,680 201,585 448,074 
Barley, bus.. 176,900 294,980 29,000 41,120 
Rye, bus..... 9,480 36,580 13,035 36,580 
Feed, tons... 120 1,970 2,439 2,595 





TOLEDO, JUNE 23 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b. Tolédo, wood basis, bbl of 196 Ibs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 


Patent, Toledo-made ........s0seeee0+% $13.35 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
PRRORL 26 do onic te asi vetisccugess $11.45 @11.50 
WOPOREME ce cd iedoedocccetsnesve 11.35 @11.40 
Po Perey Tr pay? OUP Pe rrr Pa 10.95 @11.00 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran .........sseeeeeees $33.00 
Mixed £OCD. ses op cccececcbccievecsicves 37.00 
MORRO IMED | 00s bocce wecsecces ctpeseeees 41.00 
Oil meal, in 100-Ilb bags ......./..... 44.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag ......... 7.50 
Spring wheat mixed feed ............. 37.00 
WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 

Cash July Sept 
Monday .......... $2.60 $2.08 $1.84 
Tuesday .......... 2.50 1.99 1.76 
Wednesday ....... 2.45 1.96 1.78 
Thursday ......... 2.45 2.00 1.80 
Friday ..... teweee 2.50 2.07 1.84 
Saturday .......+. 2.50 2.11 1.89 


Receipts last week were 16 cars, 6 con- 
tract; year ago 56, 26 contract. 
CORN—Receipts last week were 36 cars, 33 
contract; year ago 36, 26 contract. 
OATS—Receipts last week were 10 cars, 6 
contract; year ago 25, none contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— --Shipments—, 


1917 1916 1917 1916 
Wheat, bus.. 18,000 56,000 13,300 168,700 
Corn, bus.... 42,000 42,000 8,400 39,000 
Oats, bus.... 15,200 39,000 6,000 24,700 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 23 


FLOUR—Receipts, 5,776 bbls and 6,652,470 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 


Spring favorite brands ......... $13.25 @13.75 
Berims PALOMe . . ori cecvescvnsses 12.25 @13.00 
Spring first clear ...........065 11.25 @12.00 
City mills— 

Choice and fancy patent...... 13.25 @13.75 
Winter straight .........+-s65- 11.50@12.00 
Kansas patent ........eeseeees 12.560@13.25 
Kansas straight ............6+. 12.25@13.00 


Kansas first clear ........+..5. 11.25 @12.00 

MILLFEED—Spot bran was more freely 
offered and slightly lower under a slow de- 
mand. Feed to arrive was generally steady. 


Quotations, per ton: 
Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$34.00@34.50 


Western to arrive, in bulk...... 33.00 @ 34.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

ORF eS > ee 32.00 @33.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail...... 31.50 @32.00 
White — to arrive, 100- 

SD. GRGED oc 6654.0 cow tiehe castes 47.00 @48.00 
Standard. middlings, to arrive, 

100-Ib Sacks ........cceecenes 37.00 @ 38.00 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-Ib sacks. 651.00@52.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 37.00@38.00 


Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 37.00@38.00 

WHEAT —In the absence of_ spot offerings, 
market was nominal and quotations are 
omitted. Receipts, 1,230,054 bus; exports, 
912,255; stock, 1,064,654. 

RYE—Supplies were small and values 
were firmly held, but demand was only mod- 
erate. Quotations: No. 2 western, in export 
elevator, $2.40@2.45 bu; small-lots of near- 
by rye, in bags, $1.70@1.75, 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet but steady under 
moderate offerings. Quotations: $11@11.75 
per 196 Ibs, either in wood or sacks. 

CORN—Declined 3c early in the week, but 
afterward recovered 1%c, and closed firm 


with demand fair. Receipts, 85,862 bus; 
exports, 45,061; stock, 53,873. Closing 
prices, bu: 

CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 
Western No. 3 yellow ........ $1.80% @1.81% 
Western No. 4 yellow ........ 1.78% @1.79% 
Western No. 5 yellow ........ 1.76% @1.77% 


CORN PRODUCTS—In fair request at re- 
vised prices. Quotations: 100-Ib 
bis sacks 

Kiln-dried yellow meal.$8. soon 60 $4.20@4.25 


Granulated yellow meal 8.70@8.80 4.25 @4.36 
Granulated white meal. 9.20@9.30 4.50@4.60 
Yellow table meal ..... 8.50@8.60 4.20@4.25 
White table meal ..... 8.80@8.90 4.30@4.35 
White corn flour ...... 9.75@9.85 4.80@4.90 
Yellow corn flour ..... 9.50@9.60 4.75@4.80 
Pearl hominy ......... 9.15@9.25 4.50@4.60 
Hominy and grits, case 2.20@2.25 ....@.... 


OATS—Weak and 1%c lower early in the 
week, but prices since recovered %c and the 
market closed firm. Receipts, 644,418 bus; 


exports, 214,941; stock, 554,084. Quotations: 
yo eB PR eet een 73% @74 
Standard white ..........+6.6. 72% @73 
Tee S WHE! fos teens an tt iviakee 71% @72 
Be, 4 WOME sippy icweccgon She ces 70% @71 


OATMEAL—Firm, with demand equal to 
the limited offerings. Quotations: ground, 
per 200 Ibs, wood, $11.03; patent, cut, per 200 


‘ordinary, 





Ibs, wood, $11.03@12.56; rolled, steam and 
kiln-dried, per 180 Ibs, in wood, $9.80@10.05; 
pear] barley, in 100-lb sacks, $6.10 @7.80. 





ST. LOUIS, JUNE 23 
FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 


Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 
Fancy patent $12.50@12.75 








TRORIBING 6K 6 oP ES od ee 805d - 11.80@12.30 
Firat COOP 22. eccccsccede tee 9.75 @ 10.50 
. Second clear 9.25 @10.00 
Low-grade .......... 8.00@ 9.00 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent, in cotton ......... $11.00@11.50 
Second patent, in cotton ....... 10.60@10.75 
Extra fancy, in jute ........... 9.75 @10.25 
Second clear ....... 8.50@ 9.00 
EiOW=GPRGO: oc ods hcbcnccscscoweve 7.75@ 8.30 
PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
Fancy patent .........+. ab beeen $10.80 @11.30 
SUPAINRE ka vavectcscctesthe bance 10.30@10.55 
Lo Srey PEVERERIVAT ECE TEE 9.55 @10.10 
MILLFEED—Quotations in 100-lb bags, 


basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft wheat 
bran, $1.55; hard wheat bran, $1.50; mid- 
dlings, $2.10@2.15. At mills to city trade: 
bran, $1.58; middlings, $2.25. 

WHEAT—Prices 40c lower on soft and 30c 
lower on hard, with very little demand. Re- 
ceipts, 124 cars, against 191. Closing prices: 
No. 2 red, $2.45. 

CORN—Good demand at prices lc lower on 
the week. Receipts, 226 cars, against 221. 
Closing prices: No. 2 corn, $1.71; No. 2 yel- 


low, $1.71@1.71%; No. 3 yellow, $1.70%; 
No. 2 white, $1.71@1.71%. ° 
CORN GOODS—City meal, $7.65 bbl, f.0.b, 


in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $8.15. 

OATS—Demand fair at 1%@2%c lower 
prices. Receipts, 260 cars, against 189. Clos- 
ing prices: standard, 70c, nominal; No. 3 
white, 69@69%c; No. 4 white, 67% @68%c; 
No. 2 mixed, 69c; No. 3 mixed, 68c, nominal. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


Flour, bbis... 52,280 91,090 87,460 110,330 
Wheat, bus.. 284,670 437,754 338,760 304,090" 
Corn, bus.:.. 399,600 652,800 254,920 177,390 
Oats, bus.... 571,200 231,200 389,810 182,390 
Rye, bus..... 15106... 7,70@ ....% 5,750 
Barley, bus.. 12,800 ..... 6,350 3,710 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 


June 23 Junei1é June 24 
1917 1917 1916 
No. 2 red wheat... 42 4,496 115,592 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 7,913 9,070 470,124 
Wh. WME 60 aged 15,478 20,457 2,650 
No. 2 white corn.. 14,451 28,694 23,705 
No, 2 yellow corn.. 4,288 7,508 8,094 
No. 2 oats ........ 24,264 33,454 6,945 
No. 2 white oats... 10 10 
No. 3 white oats... 31,700 49,500 58, 221 
Standard oats 10,278 15,148 2,570 
Ne. 3 FFG wcpecsaye 700 700 2,500 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 23 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

Patent... .$11.80@12.30 ist clear.$10.50@11.00 
Straight. 11.25@11.75 Low-gr.. 8.50@ 9.50 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and “‘cotton sack” trade, 
mills quote $12.20@12.40 bbl for first patents, 
cotton 48's, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $11.25@ 
11.50 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute, 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight 
patent,” 95 per cent, 

MILLFEED—Demand for all feeds is ex- 
cellent, with limited offerings and a generally 
strong market. The South and Southeast are 
the most active buyers. Sh are scarce, 
with unsupplied demand at full} maintained 
prices. Quotations, basis Kansas City, per 
100-Ib sack: bran, $1.40@1.50; brown shorts, 
$1.85@1.90; gray, $2@2.10; white, $2.20@ 
2.40; corn chop, $3.15 @3.16. 

WHEAT—The cash market was sharply 
lower, 20@25c down for the week, although 
the decline in futures was only about 12c. 
The reduction in cash figures was wholly. due 
to expectation of early marketing of grain 
from the new crop. Demand was limited to 
immediate needs of mills. Cash prices: hard 
wheat, No. 2, fair to choice Turkey, $2.65@ 
2.66; dark and ordinary, $2.50@2.63; No. 3, 
fair to choice Turkey, $2.58@2.63; dark and 
$2.45@2.57; No. 4, fair to choice 
Turkey, $2.17@2.58; dark and ordinary, $2.17 
@2.58; soft wheat, No. 2, a ” tbgie 38; No. 3, 
$2. 28 @2. 34; No. 4, $2,10@2.2 

CORN—The market had a otk whe lower 
tendency with a scattering demand for the 
moderate offerings. White corn showed more 
strength than mixed. Cash prices: mixed 
corn, No. 2, $1.68; No. 3, $1.67@1.67%; white 
corn, No. 2, $1.71; No..3, $1.70@1.70%. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


Wheat, bus.. 355,050 556,200 171,450 635,850 
Corn, bus.... 173,750 253,750 210,000 602,500 
Oats, bus.... 79,900 37,400 105,000 55,500 
Bee Wess) Caden hsbdee boom 1,100 
Barley, bus.. 9,800 18,200 4,200 14,000 
Bran, tons... 280 540 )=— 1,860 =, 920 
Hay, tons.... 6,828 3,468 2,952 684 
Flour, bbis... 3,500 3,250 27,260 §8,250 











DULUTH, JUNE 23 


FLOUR—MiIll quotations for car o: round 


lots, per 196 Ibs, f.0.b. Duluth: 


June 23 
First patent, wood.. $18.95 @ 14.10 $ 
Second patent, wood 13.80@13.95 
Straight, wood ..... 13.65 @13.85 
First clear, jute..... 11.50@12.20 
Second clear, jute... 9.25@ 9.50 
Red dog, jute ..... + 460@ 4.70 
DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in 
round lots, per 140 lbs, re Duluth: 
June 23 
Med. semolina, jute. “ 20013. 45 $5. 
Patent, jute ....... 95@13.20 5 
Cut-straight, jute... iz. 20@12.45 4 
RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car « 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, June 2 
family blend, $14.90; pure white, $1 
dark, $13.50; dark blend, $13. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTp 


By weeks ending on dates given: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 


June 23.27,830 June 24.16,850 June 2: 


June 16.25,785 June 17.12,045 June 1 
June 9.25,725 June 10.19,510 Junei 
June 2.18,100 June 3.16,880 June 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 
June 23. June 24. 
Junei6é. .... Jumel?. .... 
June 9. .... Jumeld. .... 
June 2. June 3. 715 June 
WHEAT—Trades of 1,000-bu lots 
spring wheat are now quoted. The 


tion from 56,000 bus was made bev: 
Result tha 
quotations are being posted on bla: 


present restricted trading. 


and a few more deals closed than pr: 


but, on the whole, small business w:: 


Weather and crop news favorab|: 
caused a selling wave that resulted 
uidation. Lacking support, market 
sharply. July 
durum 38c, while cash market w 


weaker. Premium on No. 1 north: 


entirely wiped out and sold at Jul) 


Elevators have withdrawn, leaving 
in hands of millers. Only high-gra: 
ples tempted them. 
tiously. In fact, the whole grain 
awaiting developments and pursuing 
to-mouth policy. The uncertainty an: 
likely to be adopted by commission 


under new food control law is an ai: 


factor restraining traders. Ove 


ho ho me CTO 


spring future declined 


They are buyin 


416 
60 @5.70 
50 @5.60 
@5.50 
@ 4.65 
(02.85 


@2.70 
ir or 


116 
5.60 
@5.90 
@ 4,40 
round 
were: 
pure 


UT 


bbls 
17,300 
28,735 
34,505 
5. 26,700 
ended: 
bbls 
1,220 


June 12. 


1 July 
reduc- 
ise of 

more 
‘board 
iously, 
s done. 

This 
in lig- 
sold off 


25e, 


“8s even 


rm was 

price. 
market 
le sam- 
& cau- 


trade is 
a hand- 


1 policy 
acting 
litional 
rselling 


caused a stronger feeling, resulting in prices 


making recovery of l6c or better fro 


low figures by the end of the week 


the small supplies available betwen 


and the new crop, holders retain 
views. They predict high prices du: 
next two months, 


CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WI! 

Duluth closing prices of durum w! 
cents per bushel, spot and July: 
Spot durum—, 
No. 1 No. 2 





SOS ID* oc cccdicant 255 -@250 
PP Eevee ere 242 -@237 
Pe | See 215 
SOMA BO ie ciao octiecn 212 beet 
SUMNER So csenesexs 223 
ge Eee are 227 dvq0 
June 23 .......000% 227 oe 
June, 24, 1916..... 97% 938% @ 95 
Duluth closing prices of cash w! 
cents: 
June No. a nor No. 2 nor N 
eee @278 263 
|. ee OP @263 3 248 
S88 Fen @ 230 215 
SE...  eaiead @ 228 213 
_, eee @228 213 
a oeeee > +494 ° 


: 109% ibeal G 106% “96 
Duluth grain—closing prices on 
cents per bushel: 





Oats Rye 
June No. 3 white No. 2 
SUre is ries @69 ..@235 
| Se rr 62% @67% +. @235 
Baws chained -@62 «++ @235 
Besiee cose pd -@60% 232@235 
eae tiviweds .-@61 232@235 
eee sctmere 220@ 225 
| eee eee %@67% 220@225 
24, 1916..... ose «+-@ 95 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth « 
June 23 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


-——Domestic— —Bo: 


1917 1916 1915 1917 19 
Comm. 0s act 7 as 
Oats ...... 241 448 64 284 
3 Meereree 1 71 dae mtb.e 
Barley .... 58 864 45 30 
Flaxseed 693 1,380 972 12 1 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVE 


Receipts and shipments by weeks 
Saturday (June 23), at Duiuth-Sup: 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Receipts——, —Ship 


— 
Wheat— 1917 1916 ~— ~ H 19it 


Spring .... 109 324 

Durum .... 23 294 15 53 

Wimhee ea tes 56 13 vee 

Western ... ... 6 Bere 
Totals .. 132 680 60 392 1 

ern gtenieke”. SEG ... 

33 15 54 60 
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June 27, 1917 


sTocKsS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


_Superior wheat stocks, June 23 
earn omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 


ded Saturday: Receipts by 
— Wheat stocks—, -——srade——., 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
phard == We ots ig Go 8 
arn. 187 2, 
: nen. 83 929 59 33 «100 6 
No. 3 we ees ee ee 1 42 2 
| ie ee Ge ae 
No-grad rn Bo ste en 
ae et saa: SRR epee 
al 379 1,640 420 *89 *145 *1 
. 609 5,241 752 89 404 22 
eet. 25 3,858 21 18 152 10 
s’western.. 1 “ et 2 = ; 
ne pen igen ee 
Totals .. 685 9,550 828 140 769 46 
*Canadian. 
FLAXSEED—Dull most of the week. What 
little interest was noted came entirely from 


crushing account, Market followed closely 
action of wheat. Early weakness in prices 
was caused by favorable crop conditions. 
Long offerings pressed and the lack of effec- 
tive support caused @ slump in quotations of 
$@12c. Bottom levels were: July $3.05, Sep- 
tember $3, October $2.80. At this point, 
market showed a reversal of form, scoring a 
sharp uplift to the close on reports of frost 
in some sections of North Dakota and fear 
of damage. Full recovery to 1c better was 
noted in September, while the others worked 
up to within 3@4e of -the close June 16, 
Further lake-and-rail shipments were made 
this week, cutting down stocks in elevators 
to around 500,000 bus. Receipts were unim- 
portant. Country is pretty well sold out and 
movement up to the new crop will not be 
much of a factor. After July contracts are 
delivered and shipped, supplies will be neg- 
ligible. 





BOSTON, JUNE 23 


FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 

Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent.... -$15.00@15.60 
Spring, Minneapolis .....+++++- 15.50@15.60 


ring, COUNTY .eseeeeeeessese « 14.20@15.25 
pee first clear, in cotton ..... 12.35 @13.60 
Kansas patent, standards, sacks. 13.75 @14.50 
Winter patent ....ee+ee. ecveece 13.75 @15.25 
Winter straight .....+..- Geese 13.50@14.50 
Winter first clear ...-+.+++ eobede 13.25 @14.00 


MILLFEED—A firmer market on wheat 
feeds the past week, with moderate offerings 
and fair demand, Gluten feed, hominy feed 
and stock feed in fair demand, with market 
lower. A quiet demand for oat hulls, with 
prices $2 per ton lower. Cottonseed meal 
and linseed meal firmly held. Alfalfa meal, 
new crop offering, quiet and easy. Quota- 
tions, mill shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $32.50; winter bran, $32.75; mid- 
dlings, $37.50@40.50; mixed feed, $40@45; 
red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $52.75; oat hulls, 
reground, $26.50; gluten feed, $44.73; hominy 
teed, $54.40; stock feed, $52.50; alfalfa meal, 
new, $28@34; cottonseed meal, $49@51; lin- 
seed meal, $49. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A good demand for 
oatmeal and corn meal, with the market gen- 
erally unchanged. Rye flour firmly held with 
light offerings. Graham flour dull and low- 
er, with prices held at a wide range. Quo- 
tations, mill shipment, in wood: rolled oat- 
meal, $9.60; cut and ground oatmeal, $11.04; 
granulated corn meal, $8.90; bolted, $8.85; 
feeding corn meal, in 100-lb bags, $3.36@ 
3.38; eracked corn, in 100-lb bags, $3.38@ 
3.40; rye flour, in sacks,-$12@12.60; rye meal, 
in sacks, $10.05@10.25; graham flour, $9.25 
@13.25, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7-Receipts—, -——Stocks——, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


Flour, bbls... 21,807 86,459 ..... «eevee 
Wheat, bus.. ..... 319,407 61,144 331,081 
Corn, bus.... 1,100 6,000 8,920 10,956 
Oats, bus.... 41,769 538,308 623,175 1,600,692 
Bye, ..Bus..... seest Deke ts 17,114 
Barley, bus.. ..... 2E;558 - 2 cone 16,824 
Millfeed, tons 55 ; | oe eS eee . 
Corn meal, bbls... CIB vecce  cecvee 
Oatmeal, sacks. ... GEG an ceee ceseas 


Week’s exports: wheat, 500,395 bus; oats, 
55,827. Since Jan. 1: wheat, 5,304,917; corn, 
1,059,444; oats, 4,723,115. 





BUFFALO, JUNE 23 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 


Spring 

Best patent .....ssevseudes see $13.65 @13.75 
Gwaight ........cjcspabewp oii 13.00 @13.25 
First clear .... ices csneenesuen 11.50@11.75 
Low-grade .....:cagses spanned 5.25@ 5.76 
Rye, No. 1 .....cceees kab Kae oe» @12.96 

Sacked 
Spring bran, per tom .....sceceseeeee $33.00 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 37.00 
Flour middlings, per ton .......+s.++« 49.00 
Red dog flour, 140-"b sacks, ton ...... 52.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 51.50 
Gluten feed, PCP COM .cedosccvesdesrnvas 42.75 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton .........+. 68.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ............ 85.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ...........c00. 68.50 
Cottonseed meal, 88.6 per cent, ton... 48.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ......... - 48.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, met, wood.... 10.00 
Oat hulls, reground, ton .......¢ Pewee 2.00 


: WHEAT—There were a few resales of No. 
sa5g ccc" Spot at $2.60@2.70, but about 
No — considered the price at the close, 
wasett erings from Duluth. Winter wheat 
ite eed, and millers would not pay within 
ap eral week and got quite a few cars. 
- : osing was dull. No. 2 white, $2.56; 
rok aetee $2.51; No, 2 red, $2.56; No. 3 
281 3; No. 2 mixed, $2.56; ‘No. 3 mixed, 
“**4,—on track, through billed, 
ings PN—Recetpts were light and all offer- 
change noc’ UP daily. There was little 

se from last week except that the feel- 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ing at the close was decidedly strong, sellers 
all looking for higher prices. Closing: No. 2 
yellow, $1.77; No. 8 yellow, $1.76%; No. 4 
yellow, $1.74%, on track, through billed. 

OATS—Quite a fair demand, but buyers 
would not pay the advance asked, although 
they considered the market low here. There 
were a few anxious sellers at the close. 
Closing: No. 2 white, 70%c; standard, 70%c; 
No, 3 white, 70c; No. 4 white, 69c;—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Spot barley was wanted and 
there were no offerings. No bids for ship- 
ment, 

RYE—A small lot of No, 2 was offered at 
$2.55, rail shipment, track, Buffalo. 





NEW YORK, JUNE 23 

FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ....$12.50@12.90 $12.80@13.20 
Spring first clears. 10.50@11.10 10.80@11.40 
Spring low-grades. 6.80@ 8.50 .....@..... 
Winter patent .... 11.70@11.90 12.00@12.20 
Winter straights.. 11.30@11.60 11.60@11.90 
Winter low-grades, 9.00@11.00 .....@..... 
Kansas straights... 12.40@12.90 .....@..... 

Exports for the week: wheat, 2,747,000 
bus; corn, 118,000; oats, 261,000; flour, 93,- 
824 pkgs. 

WHEAT — Quotations nominal on all 
grades. Mills able to buy a little, but other- 
wise complete absence of interest. Very 
limited amount of American grain coming 
to New York. Arrivals of Canadian grain 
liberal, and being shipped very rapidly, so 
that total June exports are likely to be 
heavy. Quotations given here for new south- 
western wheat for export have been $2.30@ 
2.40, f.0.b. Galveston. Too early yet for 
offerings of Pennsylvania wheat, 


. CORN—Demand steady. Cash prices firm. 
Some export business nearly every day. 
Quotations: new No. 2 yellow corn is quoted 
at $1.83%, c.i.f; No. 3 yellow, $1.82%, c.i.f. 

OATS—Demand good. Export buying ac- 
tive, with the allies as leading buyers. Ship- 
ments of oats likely to be large, with demand 
for old oats maintaining premiums over new 
oats for next two months. Eastern trade 
fairly good. Quotations: standards, 72% @ 
73%c; No. 2 white, 73@73%c; No. 3 white, 
72% @72%c; No. 4 white, 714% @72%c; ordi- 
nary white clipped, 72@73%c; white clipped, 
74@75e, 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and steady at $11.50 
@12.25 per bbl, 

CORN MEAL—Prices firm. Stocks small, 
with persistent foreign demand. Export sales 
believed to have been large for entire sum- 
mer shipment. Quotations at the close: 
kiln-dried, export, bbl $8.40@8.50; fine yel- 
low, 100’s, $3.90@4.10; white, 100’s, $3.90@ 
4.10; coarse, 100’s, $3.90@4.10; hominy, bbl, 
$8.10; granulated yellow, $9.45 bbl; white 
granulated, $9.60 bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $4.60 
@ 4.70. 


MILLFEED—Prices steady with trade 
quiet. Only moderate local demand. The 
country is not buying very freely. Offerings 
moderate, and little pressure on the market. 
Quotations for spring bran, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, to arrive, $33.50; standard middlings, 
100’s, $38.50; red dog, $52. City feed: bulk 
bran $34.40, 100-lb sacks $36; heavy feed, in 
bulk $37.40, 100-1b sacks $39; flour middlings, 
100’s, $53; red dog flour, $54, in. bbls. 





BALTIMORE, JUNE 23 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands. ..$13.50@13.75 





og ee Rae ee 13.15 @13.40 
ge | | ee eee ers 1265 @12.90 
Spring first clear ..... ++ 11.10@11.35 
Spring second clear ......... - 9.10@ 9.60 
Winter patent, special stencils.. 11.15@11.25 
Ri oe a ree a 11.00@11.10 
Ro we eee 10.45 @10.70 
Winter first clear ........cccc0e 10.05 @10.30 
Hard winter patent ............ 13.55 @13.80 
Hard winter straight .......... 13.05 @13.30 


Hard winter first clear ..... +» 10.55@11.05 
Rye flour, pure and blended 11.20@11.90 

MILLFEED—Easier on spring but un- 
changed on soft winter, with demand gen- 
erally narrow. ‘Quotations, in 100-Ib sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $31@32; spring mid- 
dlings, $36.75@37.50; soft winter bran, $32@ 
33; soft winter middlings, $39@ 40. 

WHEAT—Declined 25c, with movement 
good but demand small. Receipts, 716,259 
bus; exports, 523,266; stock, 918,618. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red spot, $2.45; No. 2 red west- 
ern spot, $2.50. 

CORN—Advanced %@1%c, with demand 
fair and movement light. Receipts, 546,409 
bus; exports, 246,056; stock, 809,428. Closing 
prices: contract spot and June, $1.81%; No. 
3 track yellow, $1.81, nominal; choice near- 
by yellow cob, bbl, $8.30@8.35. 

OATS—Improved ic, with movement and 
demand moderate. Receipts, 623,548 bus; 
exports, 388,031; stock, 705,714. Closing 
prices: standard white, 74c; No. 3 white, 73c, 

RYE—Down 3c, with demand and move- 
ment very limited. Receipts, 47,061 bus; 
exports, none; stock, 454,850. Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, $2.37. 








MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 26 

Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 ibs, were within 
the following range: 

June 26 Year ago 

Stand. patent, wood.$12.70@13.26 $5.50@65.80 
Second patent, wood. 12.60@12.85 6.35@5.65 
Fancy clear, jute.... .....@11.60 
First clear, jute..... 11.00@11.40 
Second clear, jute... 7.50@ 8.40 
Red dog, jute ...... -@ 4.80 

Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (June 26), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina .............. $10.60 @12.25 
Pes. et rey ye ee 10.40 @12.15 
Clear ...... vob sesecorccee <spe 7.50@ 9.50 





MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 


June 30... «...++. 351,740 261,705 272,565 
June 28... 215,180 330,700 289,405 292,330 
June 16... 279,800 300,960 320,785 310,826 
June 9... 251,340 222,735 286,190 294,820 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 


June 30... «.....+. 36,250 4,130 22,620 
June 23... 62,745 18,670 8,020 19,540 
June 16... 66,495 4,810 9515 32,710 
June 9... 651,880 19,195 9,770 15,245 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The fiour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Apr. 7. 67 56,850 203,085 200,640 11,140 2,420 
Apr. 14. 67 56,850 221,160 207,630 3 2,040 
Apr. 21. 67 56,850.238,699 189,210 2,040 1,785 
Apr. 28. 66 56,700 243,860 206,285 1,550 460 
May 6. 67 56,600 248,270 182,915 1,545 610 
May 12. 66 57,350 232,240192,800 365 1,985 
May 19. 66 57,350 230,090 151,145 000 1,960 
May 26. 66 57,100 223,245 181,780 000 4,100 
June 2. 65 56,800 197,745 161,640 000 3,420 
June 9. 64 56,500 202,310178,000 205 1,110 
June 16. 62 54,750 152,875 193,255 520 3,465 
June 23. 54 45,800 154,435 166,635 355 2,960 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (June 26) for prompt shipment (14 


days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 


June 26 Year ago 
TRGB. bcieae carer ss $27.50@28.00 $17.00@18.00 
Stand. middlings.. 33.00@34.00 18.25@19.00 
Flour middlings... 42.50@43.50 22.50@24.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 47.00@48.00 25.50@26.50 


The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
June 26 Year ago 
Standard bran....$32.75@33.25 $22.00@23.00 
Stand. middlings.. 38.25@39.25 23.25@24.00 
Flour middlings... 47.75@48.75 27.50@29.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib scks 52.25@53.25 30.50@31.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 lbst........ $63.00 @63.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 60.00@60.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 59.00@60.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 58.00@58.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@37.00 
Yellow- corn meal, granulated*.. 8.40@ 8.50 
Corn meal, white® ...........+:. 8.50@ 8.60 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 12.25@12.35 


Rye flour, pure medium straight* 11.90@12.00 


Rye flour, pure dark German*.. 11.30@11.40 
Whole wheat flour, bbl*........ « «e+» @11.50 
Graham, standard, bbi* ........ 11.50@11.60 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ...... «++ §9.50@ 9.60 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 10.00@18.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton ... 18.00@25.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 28.00@30.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 30.00@35.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 19.00 @30.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 18.00 @ 25.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 lbs ............. see» @44,00 


Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ilb sackst .....@45.00 


*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 
tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. {In sacks. {Nominal. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


June 26.—The July option in Minneapolis 
displayed some strength during the week, 
due apparently to small buying incident to 
taking off of hedges. Extreme dullness, how- 
ever, has characterized the cash wheat mar- 
ket all week. Minneapolis mill buyers have 
been practically out of the market except for 
very limited quantities, with the result that 
while the July option advanced 14%c, the 
premiums on contract grade wheat declined 
10% @15 %c. 

For the week premiums at Minneapolis 
have dropped 25@30c bu on No. 1 and No, 2 
northern and even more on light-weight 
wheat. The only mill buyer who has been in 
the market for several days is making flat 
bids on what wheat his company needs, 
without paying any attention to fluctuations 
in the option. Where able to buy in this 
way, his company can quote prices on flour 
and compute cost more accurately. 

No. 1 northern is quoted at 10@20c over 
July, the top price being paid by outside 
mills; No. 2 northern, July price to 10c over, 
No. 3 northern 25c under to July price. Good 
52-lb wheat is selling at 35@30c under July 
and 60-lb 45@40c under July. For wheat 
less than 60 lbs to the bushel, there are no 
buyers in the market and prices are nom- 
inal. The trading basis on 48-lb is about 
60@50c under July; 46-lb, 80@70c under; 
45-lb, 90@80c under. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on June 19, at the close today No. 1 north- 
ern wheat was 10%@15%c lower; No. 2 
northern, 10%c lower; July, 14%c higher; 
September, 5c higher. 

The appended table shows elosing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 


June WNo.1nor No. 2 nor No. 3 

15... 301 @306 296 @301 281 @296 
16... 298 @298 2838 @293 273 @283 
18.... 273 @278 263° @268 248 @258 


19... 258% @263% 243% @253% 228% @243% 
20... 252 @257 237 @247 222 @237 
21... 251% @256% 236% @246% 221% @236% 


22... 268 @273 263 @263 233 @253 
23... 271 @276 256 @266 236 @2651 
25... 246 @251 236 @246 211 @231 
26... 243 @253 233 @243 208 @233 


27*.. 107% @112% 103% @107% 96% @103% 
29t.. 124% @135% 121% @132% 116% @128% 
*1916. 11915. 
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Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, sample grade and 
no-grade: 

June No.4 8.G. N.G. June No.4 8.G. N.G. 
20...200% 170 23...219 172% ..... 
21...195% 170 216 26...200 160 243 
22...205% 170 26...188 170 226 


Closing prices of July and September 
wheat: 
July Sept. July Sept. 
June 20...217 171 June 23...286 182% 
June 21...221% 175 June 256...231 178 


June 22...233 182 June 26...233 180 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
June No.1 No.2 No.3* June No.1 No. 2 No. 3* 
20...282 222 ..... 23...226 217 198% 
BBs ob.w casein ces’ 180 25...219 209 186 
33...333 817 209%. 26... .reree sevee 163% 

*Average of closing prices. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: June 24 

June 23 June 16 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,245,330 1,037,120 2,080,800 
Flour, bbis ...... 11,648 27,791 15,306 
Millstuff, tons ... 671 1,052 1,057 
Corn, bus ...... ~ 155,520 112,200 67,200 
Oats, bus ....... 183,520 135,300 674,240 
Barley, bus -+ 217,000 166,950 875,020 
> WE are ks one 46,000 44,000 45.000 
Flaxseed, bus 142,000 169,000 87,860 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: June 24 

June 23 June 16 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 738,270 749,700 648,750 
Flour, bbis ...... 234,477 336,538 345,880 
Millstuff, tons 13,792 14,806 11,690 
Corn, bus ....... 105,090 151,960 87,000 
CeO, DUT os es ccs 1,372,700 1,229,730 698,860 
Barley, bus ..... 267,900 336,990 686,460 
po Pee 56,580 65,720 50,690 
Pilaxseed, bus ... 1,000 1,000 1,270 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: June 24 June 26 
June 23 June16é 1916 1915 























Ne. 2 hare .i:.. 10 15 54 soe 
No. 1 northern.. 96 57 631 118 
No. 2 northern.. 79 66 498 166 
Ae Rr ar 181 121 193 165 
we the ease k le 381 281 91 65 
Rejected ....... AS ae 23 9 
No-grade ....... 14 26 24 9 
Sample grade... 216 189 19 11 
Totals, spring. 977 755 1,533 543 
Hard winter ... 69 61 195 584 
Macaroni ....... 150 136 104 29 
) i err coe 133 95 130 72 
Western ....... 25 21 8 1 
Totals ........ 1,354 1,068 1,970 1,229 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
mere on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 














ted): June 24 June 26 
June 23 June16 1916 1915 
we, 2 hae®.. os. 159 208 508 eee 
No. 1 northern... 378 447 2,605 1,247 
No. 2 northern.. 206 299 1,851 928 
Other grades....1,979 2,421 3,500 990 
Totale .ccco. 2793 3,375 8,464 3,165 
Se aren at, Cn: “sesee lawneb 
Be. SUES acancic DED .- MOE, socke | cbeur 
BR B0ED cccves 6,959 A) rr 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

June Corn Oats Rye Barley 
19. 163 @165 65% @66% 238 @240 101@146 
20. 160% @162% 64% @65% 224@226 98@143 
21. 161% @163% 64% @65% 223@225 98@143 
22. 164% @166% 66 @67 226@228 98@143 
23. 165% @166% 65% @66% 228@230 98@140 
25. 167% @168% 64% @65% 228@230 93@137 
rr @ 76 387% @38% ,94@ 95 62@ 71 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
June 24 June 26 June 27 
June 23 Junel1é 1916 1915 1914 


Corm ... 2 8 13 60 76 
Oats ...2,183 3,103 1,097 172 371 
Barley... 303 336 130 98 364 
Rye..... 84 34 48 5 65 
Flaxseed. 142 126 53 39 217 





Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of July, September and cash 
wheat at points:named, on each day of the 
week, per bushel, were: 


JULY WHEAT 


Tues Wed ThursFri Sat Mon 
19 20 21 22 23 25 
Mpls. .....218% 217 221% 233 236 2381 
Duluth ...235 233 283 245 249 249 
Chicago ..205 201 203 210 214 210 
St. Louis..205 199 201 205 207 204 
Kans. City.208 205 206 210% 212 


SEPTEMBER WHEAT 


Mpls. .....175 171 175 182 182% 178 
Chicago ..181 180 178% 184 187 185 
St. Louis..182 179 178 185 185% 184 
Kans. City.185 180 182 189% 191%..... 
Winnip’gt 193 192% 193% 202 200% 197 


CASH WHEAT 


Mpls.*t ...261 254% 254 270% 273% 248% 
Duluth*t .235 233 2383 245 249 249 
Chicago*t 258% 252 254 263 262%..... 
St. Louist— 

De DORS. 6 6 Bese s Bowes SOO, Qocne ness 262% 

2 red ...241 f SOS See Qieces 
Kans. Cityt— 

2 hard ..264 269 255 256%..... 260 


2 red ...264% 257% 247% 245 4 
Milw’ kee*t.262% 257% 252% 259% 265 261 
Winnip’g* 248 241 BES. viens 244 242 

*No. 1 northern. tAverage of closing prices. 
tOctober, {No quotation. 











OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





-————- From ——_, 

Phila- 

New Bos- Balti- del- 

To— York ton more phia 
Aberdeen ....... 125.00 .... ose. eecd 
Bristol ..ccscscce TIG.08 .c0e sees cece 
Cardiff? ........- Po | Neer ee ee 
Copenhagen ..... 225.00 .... coos ecce 
Dundee oeeee 115.00 Cp. es ete- senne 
Glasgow ......++ CS ee - 110.00 110.00 
| rae 310.00 cece. seve cece 
BMEt co ancccccié o BEOUE: wees sens. . vadc 
Liverpool .. ++ 110.00 110.00 110.00 110.00 
London 110.00 .... 110.00 110.00 





St. John’s, N. F... 90.00 .... cess ess 

Rate from Newport News to Liverpool, 
$1.10; London, $1.10. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the ‘““War Clause” adopt- 
ed by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 
Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 
1917 season, in cents per 100 lbs, from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, are: 
Albany ......... 23,1 Philadelphia .... 21.8 
Baltimore ...... 20.8 Philadelphia*® ... 21.0 
Baltimore* ..... 20.0 Philadelphiaf ... at 





Baltimoret ..... 20.0 Pittston ........ 
Binghamton .... 20.8 Portland ...... -- 26.8 
Boston ......... 26.8 Portland*® ....... 22.0 
Boston*® ........22.0 Punxsutawney .. 20.8 
Boston? ....... + 23.0 Quebec .......... 22.0 
Buffalo ........ - 17.0 Richfield Springs 23.1 
Corning ........ 20.8 Rochester ....... 20.8 
Elmira .. - 20.8 Rockland ....... 25.8 
Erie . - 17.0 Schenectady - 23.1 
Hornell . - 20.8 Scranton ........ 21.8 
“Ithaca .......... 20.8 Stanstead ....... 25.8 
Montreal*® ......21.0 Syracuse ...... . 20.8 
Mount Morris.... 20.8 Troy ..........+. 23.1 
New York ...... 23.8 Utica ..... eocece 22.1 
New York® ..... 22.0 Wayland ..... -- 20.8 
New York? ..... 23.0 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
Ogdensburg ..... 25.8 Wilkes-Barre ... 21.8 

Rates from Duluth are 6c less. 

*Applies on flour for export only. ftAll- 


rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc. 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -——Proportionals to——, 


To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot Eastt 
Boston ... 22.0 5 17.0 7.6 14.6 
New York. 22.0 5 17.0 7.5 14.5 
Philadelp’a 21.0 5 16.0 7.5 13.5 
Baltimore. 20.0 5 15.0 7.6 12.5 
Portiand.. 22.0 5 17.0 7.6 14.5 
Montreal.. 21.0 5 16.0 7.6 13.5 


Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are ic higher via New York, 
.Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 6.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth. **From Duluth 
east. ftMinneapolis to Chicago. {From Chi- 
cago east. 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 

A rate of 50c per 100 Ibs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 





To ‘ 
Minneapolis Chicago 
87% 


Gallatin Valley, Mont...... 30 

Miles City, Mont. .......... 23% 31 
Billings, Mont. ............ 28 35% 
Townsend, Mont, ........ . 31 38% 
Glendive, Mont. ........... 21 28% 
Helena, Mont. ............ 32 39% 
Omaha, Neb. .........+4.- 11 18% 
Kansas City, Mo, ......... 12 19% 


KANSAS CITY 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, from 
Kansas City to points named, in cents per 100 





lbs: Lake- All- 

* and-rail rail 
WOW BOSE seve seccoccdesdcvve 27.6 29.5 
Boston 29.5 31.5 
Philadelphia 25.5 27.5 
Pittsburgh hao 23.0 
Albany 8 28.8 
Syracuse 6 26.6 
Va. com. points cee 26.5 
Scranton 5 27.5 
Baltimore 5 26.5 
WORE 5 Send dc cbbdwets cece ete 26.6 
DOCPSEE nc cer ccvececcciccseces eaes 19.9 
ROCKO .. ccc ccccdscceccese 24.6 26.5 
Clevelamd 6... ccsccccicvecdccee ween 20.9 
LOMISVINS 00 ccc ciate advecscce ‘ oe 17.4 


Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 


ke- All- 

and-rail rail 

WIOBCOM owe ccccccccccscese . 5 8.5 
WOW BOO - oc wkcicodavecssvdse 26.5 28.5 
PROUD onc bn vb da ccc WV iweon 26.5 27.5 
VERIES POTD. 6 ide covveess o'see 26.5 
SE, SORM, WH. BB. cweciccvcscccss bees 28.5 
TRIMS cw ccc cedssoscssions hea 26.5 
BOOED: - 0 cabbie bs eo cbse rise « 29.5 
Portland, Maine ...........+. eo 28.6 
BOMETERL ook bb 5 cee cs cdeenee 27.6 


arrived at by figuring above rates to At- 
lantic ports in connection with ocean rates 
quoted at the head of this department. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: : Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake —— pias a 


New York ...... 14 4 
Boston ......... 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia .... 12.6 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Werteik c0cessice 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D.C. 11.5 oe 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Piedmont, 

We Vet ocascce G8 ‘> 10.5 ee 
Albany ........ - 13.5 ee 13.6 ee 
TROD sc coccccsecs 12 oe 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 ee 11 
Rochester ...... 11 oe 11 

CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 Ibs, are shown herewith: 

Baltimore ......14.6 Boston ..... oees 19.6 
Rochester ......14.6 Philadelphia .... 16.5 

FT ccvvcce ona Pittsburgh ...... 9.7 
Syracuse ........14.56 Albany ......... 16.8 
New York ...... 17. 


ST. LOUIS 
Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ..... 20.50 Baltimore ..... 17.50 
Boston ......... 22.60 Washington .... 17.50 
Philadelphia ...18.50 Detroit ........ 10.90 





Buffalo ... Newport News.. 17.50 
Albany .. 19.80 Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Syracuse .. 60 Rochester ...... 17.50 

Cleveland ...... 11.90 


Va. com. points. 17.50 
Scranton ....... 18.50 


Flaxseed and Products 


Minneapolis linseed oil mills have ad- 
vanced prices on linseed oil cake to $44 per 
2,000 lbs, f.0.b. Minneapolis. Export demand 
the past week has been fairly active, and 
some sales through the export agency in New 
York for British ports were reported. Ocean 
space is still scarce and restricts sales. 

Linseed oil meal prices are practically un- 
changed for the week. Mills are asking $45 
per ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis, car lots. A fair 
domestic business was done during the week,* 
although no large sales were made. 

Raw linseed oil is quoted at $1.15 per 
gallon, car lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis. Demand 
has been fair. 





Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-—Mplsa— ——Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
June 19...$3.07% 3.06 3.04 8.05 3.01 
June 20... 3.09% 3.08 3.06 8.07 8.01 
June 21... 3.17% 8.16 3.14 8.15 8.17 
June 22... 3.12% 3.11 3.09 8.10 3.12 
June 28... 3.16% 3.14 38.12 3.13 3.138 
June 25... 3.11% 3.10 3.09 3.09 3.09 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r——Receipts——, -—In store—, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 142 88 60 142 53 39 
Duluth..... 16 13 7 606 1,513 1,276 


Totals.... 158 103 67 747 1,666 1,315 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to June 23, 

1917, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
o—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16 
792 




















Minneapolis - 7,981 6,492 497 
Duluth ........ 7,709 6,008 8310 6,622 
Totals ....... 15,640 11,500 8,807 6,414 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 


The following shows the visible supply of 
wheat in the United States on June 16, 1917, 
with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


47,009 








Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, June 25.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: June 24 June 26 











Destination— June 23 June 16 1916 1915 
London ....... wen eve 2,000 23,714 47,335 
Liverpool ...... 1,000 40,000 21,824 7,143 
Glasgow ....... 13,000 12,000 63,533 48,426 
EME. 90 caqande D  weate 19,404 26,746 
GEE Gccceeesss 4,000 1,030 $14 
Bristol ........ 6,000 2,000 11,285 
CarGie .cccccee €008 .cvce 0900) ogee ee 
Manchester 1,000 SET no cssc 
France ......+.+ 17,000 44,328 653,044 
a Pree rea to 10,256 6,000 
WORE eccciewss  addee’ sbbee 19,766 ..... 
Rotterdam .... «...+:+ 2,000 2,672 60,158 
Christiania .... «..... 18,000 > errs 
CopemRAGOM oo. cecre case 3,286 2,424 
Morway, BweGem .ocoo evvic' esses 1,214 
GRPRIURP. eciccd esses svece 130,060 ..... 
CUBS coeccceses 19,000 ..... 13,078 36,964 
BOGE  scsccsres 12,000 ‘ 300 4,811 
San Domingo... 16,000 2,357 sebe 
Other W. L.’s... 30,000 18,030 6,463 
Cen. America .. ..... 16,091 16,000 
Brazil ...... 4,705 19,161 
Other 8. A. 11,238 2,315 
B. N. America... ..... 1,266 76 
Africa ......... 6,000 ..... 26,068 ..... 
Others ........ 14,000 9,000 ..... 32,666 

Totals .......228,000 111,000 432,078 370,434 


Indianapolis ... 8.30 . 
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COOPERS’ CHIPS 

For the week en Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was by two Minne- 
apolis shops as follows: heading, 2 cars; 
patent coiled hoops, 1; total cars, 3. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
7,120 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 28,000 patent hoops and 23,800 
wire hoops, 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 
le 
1916 1915 1914 
June 23. *7,920 14,525 12,045 20,285 14,995 
June 16. 11,630 11,655 15,625 23,445 15,705 
June 9.. 9,180 11,880 15,820 25,626 
June 2.. 16,215 12,006 30,206 17,560 
May 26.. 20,800 4,925 15,480 " 
May 19.. 28,565 12,425 6,075 15,480 18,050 
*These figures include 160 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 
Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 


1917 


Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.25 @10.75 
Gum staves, M ...scseccscseees 9.560@10.00 
Basswood heading, set ........ . %@ 9%C 


8 

Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 8% @ 9c 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M 
Patent hoops, 5% ft. 
Birch staves, M .. 
Beecl staves, M .. 
Hickory hoops, M és 
Head linings, carload, M ..... wo -30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... -40 

Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 





No. -—Barrelsa—, No. 1917 

shops sold made shops sold 

June 23... 2 895 575 4 1,805 
June 16... 3 2,055 2,536 5 4,640 
June 9.... 3 2,355 1,796 5 2,865 
June 2.... 4 3,320 3,340 5 3,845 
May 26.... 4 3,636 2,715 5 5,160 
May 19.... 4 1,985 2,960 4 2,626 
Following are the points reporting: Fari- 


bault and Red Wing. 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 

in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 23 








c ‘ 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 953 868 671 467 85 
Boston ..... 168 9 469 BS. wees 
Buffalo ..... 3,667 > ie ase 6 
Chicago . 15 427. 2,115 8 47 
Detroit ..... 209 58 101 IP * sce 
Duluth ..... 634 ove 241 1 58 
Galveston ... 1,726 125 See owe eee 
Indianapolis. 28 423 146 . 
Kansas City. 265 114 34 4 ses 
Milwaukee... 28 109 281 14 33 
Minneapolis.. 2,723 2 2,183 34 303 


New Orleans. 539 476 1,778 ... .803 





Newp. News. ese ee | ae eee 
New York... 3,031 225 2,009 101 614 
Omaha ..... 43 304 76 1 oe 
Peoria ...... 10 115 193 =a... eee 
Philadelphia. 902 63 458 16 2 
St. Louis.... 87 80 180 1 18 
Toledo ...... 98 20 42 ke 
Canals ...... 166 eve owe eee 10 
Lakes ..... : 228 ose Sek ees 39 

Totals ..... 15,659 3,543 11,477 663 1,417 
June 16, 1917 20,142 3,437 13,793 623 1,436 
June 24, 1916 42,647 7,768 14,066 601 1,940 


June 26, 1915 10,194 6,473 6,993 341 943 
June 27, 1914 14,999 7,589 7,326 430 1,410 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
4,483,000 bus; oats, 2,316,000; barley, 19,000. 
Increases—Corn, 106,000 bus; rye, 140,000. 


World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 24 June 26 








Wheat— June 23 June 16 1916 1915 
America ..... 8,243 9,755 11,122 6,605 
Russia ....... vies wee 504 288 
BRE ocerosee 780 680 712 ~=—1,668 
Argentina .... 304 $51 1,592 1,688 
Australia ..... 1,286 1,976 1,016 ose 
Others ..... ee Sees tee 136 56 

Tots., wheat 10,613 12,762 15,082 10,205 
COP: ovccscese 1,322 1,976 2,633 6,912 

On passage— 

Wheat .. » . wees «++ 57,864 44,224 
Corn ..... oe. oe +++ 18,277 19,947 








Canadian Exports 

During the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1917, Canadian exports of the principal 
grains and their products were (000’s omit- 
t Py 


Wheat Oats Barley Flour 
us bus bus bbls 
Great Britain.152,043 








52,308 9,056 4,030 

United States.. 18,200 3,298 601 185 
Newfoundland. ..... 419 eee 339 
France ...... - 10,621 8,178 ees “5 
EP - dtcnrens 4,80 ees eee eee 
B. W. Indies.. ..... $19 ase 349 
BEOUIARS wiccce cbse’ ses 124 ess 
Br. 8. Africa.. ..... oters eee 127 
Oth. countries. 3,975 1,846 eee 2,396 
Totals ...... 189,644 66,368 9,681 7,426 


Oatmeal—Great Britain, 86 bbis; United 
States, 1; other countries, 4; total, 91, 


Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

June 26.—For the week, oats were active 
and firm. Shippers and feeders were good 
buyers. Shipments of oats from Minneapolis 
were heavy again last week. No. 8 white 
closed today at 64% @65%c bu; No. 4 white, 
63% @65 Kc. 

Corn was in good demand and prices were 
firm compared with the futures. Shippers 
were the principal buyers; grinders were also 
in the market. Closing prices today: No. 3 
oy Hh $1.65@1.66 bu; other grades, $1.52 


Rye was in fair shipping demand and 
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steady. Millers were practically out of +) 
market. ‘Offerings have been light an, wens 
mostly in bulkhead lots. No. 2 closeq ? 
$2.25@2.28 bu. = 

Barley was quiet most of the we; al 
though on a few days a fair demand \\,; »,.. 
ported. Prices are a little easier, a 
range today 88c@§$1.32 bu, 


Northwestern Mill Reports 

J. A, Jerabek, Cokata, Minn: Progress 
of growing crop very good. Low tem. 
perature did not retard growth or devel. 
opment of wheat. Outlook for whe! ang 
other small grain very good, but co.) oy. 
look poor. 

Sheffield-King Milling Co., Faribault: 
Small grain 100 per cent good. Cor; mak. 
ing slow growth. 

Gunderson (Minn.) Milling ©): A) 
small grains doing very well. Cori back. 
ward from damp and cold weathv. 

W. J. Jennison Co., Appleton: .\ || 
grains in unusually fine condition. 
is a little backward. 

Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co: !xpect 
large wheat crop. Several rains lately. 
Stand and color good, but three weeks 
late. General outlook good. 

H. E. Frazee, Pelican Rapids, Minn: 
Wheat good to date; insufficient moisture; 
stand and color good; growth 4 little 
tardy. Barley heading short. Teidency 
for short stem on all grains. Cori: good, 


‘Osing 





small] 
Corn 


Tame hay short. 
George C. Christian & Co., Rediicld, §, 
D: Small grain condition of 90 should be 


maintained. Stand and corn very fair 
= making progress. Crops two weeks 
ate. 

Webster (S. D.) Mill Co: Crops made 
fair progress last week. Rain would be 
very beneficial. 

Henry Neill, Aberdeen, S. D: Al! small 
grain crops in fairly good conditon, but 
need rain badly. A few unfavorable days 


might work irreparable injury. \ good 
rain now would give us promise of a fine 
crop. 

J. C. Bassett, president Aberdeen (5, 
D.) National Bank: Small grain good so 


far, but rains needed. Corn backward; 
thin stand. Nights too cold. Pastures and 
hay lands show need of rain. 

Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D: 
Conditions exceptionally favorable. Heavy 
rain night of June 22. Wheat stooled well 
and of sturdy growth. 

Excelsior Mill Co., Yankton, S. D: 
Crops looking fine. 

New Rockford (N. D.) Milling Co: 
Stand thin; color good. A little more 
rain would be acceptable. Best weather 

ssible considering lack of rain. A 40- 

u prospect usually makes a 4-bu crop; a 
6-bu prospect makes a 16-bu crop; that is 
what we have now. Farmers generally 
well satisfied. Frost June 21 pinclied win- 
ter rye, but not much raised around here. 

Medina (N. D.) Milling Co: Growing 
wheat backward and poor. 

Crosby (N. D.) Milling Co: General 
outlook for all grains good. Rain would 
be beneficial. Good growing weather last 
week, 

Schimel Bros., Balfour, N. D: Prospect 
for wheat fair. Need rain; had few show- 
ers but not enough. Color gov; stand 
short, but roots. 

Fargo (N. D.) Mill Co: Stand and 
color of wheat excellent. Need moisture, 
but crops not suffering. Rye heading and 
looks fair. Corn slow and backward from 
cold weather. 

Park River (N. D.) Milling Co: Expect 
not over half average wheat crop. Prac- 
tically all wheat now in shot b!ide and 
very little over five to six incles high. 
Stand mostly thin and poor color except 
= ~— worked land. Need moist re bad- 

and good warm growing weatlicr. 

” ghasen (N. D.) Milling Co: Wheat very 
late. Too dry and cold. Some starting 
to head with no chance to make « crop. 
Only one rain—one inch—June 12. In six 
counties we operate in, crop prospects 
look alarming. Worst in years. _ 

Baldwin Flour Mills, Casselton Expect 
wheat crop 85 per cent of normal. Light 
shower night of June 23; shower night of 
June 24 about Fargo but only loc:!. Late 
sown grain needs rain badly. . ; 
Cavalier (N. D.) Milling Co: Prospect 
for wheat crop better. Had gol rains, 
but crop will be short and light from long 
d . 10-bu crop. 

"Rie ardton (N. D.) Roller Mills: Tw 
good rains last week. Crop looks fairs 
with another 4 rain, expect fair yield. 
Look for crop like 1913—not so very large 


but good quality wheat. Color of wheat 
but stand very short. 


good, 
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EXPORT STORAGE CHARGES 


but Fail 

shippers Agree to Assume These, 

, ga Pay—Export Bill of Lading Jeop- 
ardized—Present Status 


On June 21 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission decided that railroads have a 
right to require ship sending products 
to the Atlantic seaboard for export to 
make arrangements for steamship accom- 
modations before such shipments are ac- 
-epted. : 
“Receiving roads will not accept any 
shipments for export unless founded on 
written ocean contracts, and then only 
when « permit has been issued by the 
terminal road at the port of exit. 

Tarifis covering this matter refer also 
to the through export bills of lading and 
harges at seaboard. They read 


storage < 
in part: 
mall carload freight for export, except 
as otherwise provided herein, whether 
covered by local bills of lading or through 
bills of lading, will be allowed 15 days’ 
free storage. . « « Through export bills 
of lading will only be issued when found- 
ed on written ocean contracts, and then 
only when shippers give written guarantee 
that any storage charges accruing at the 
seaboard will be paid.” 
Ii MITING FREE STORAGE TIME 


On April 10, 1916, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authorized a special 
tariff to apply at all Atlantic seaboard 
ports, limiting free storage on export 
shipments, and naming a specific charge 
for storage beyond the free time granted 
by terminal roads. 


On flour, the free time period was uni- 
formly 15 days at all ports, beyond which 
the storage charge at New York on flour 


and like commodities was %4c¢ per 100 
lbs for five days, and each succeeding 
period of five days, for six periods, after 
which the rate was le for each period of 
five days. 

At the other Atlantic ports, the storage 
charge was assessed at le per 100 lbs for 
the first period of 10 days, and Zee Per 
100 lbs for each succeeding period of 10 
days. 

Tariffs naming these rates were pub- 
lished immediately by the terminal roads, 
with full approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It was required that 
shippers acknowledge the restrictions un- 
der these tariffs, with respect to free 
time (15 days) and subsequent charge 
for storage, by writing letters guarantee- 
ing the payment of such storage charges, 
before export through bills of ladin 
would be exchanged for domestic railro 
receipts. 

CONGESTION RESPONSIBLE 


The new rules were brought about by 


an abnormal congestion of cargo at sea- 
board. The accumulation was largely due 
to restrictions surrounding the move- 


ment of freight to continental ports, and 
to the general shortage of ocean tonnage 
and space that developed with the heavy 


movement of war goods to British and 
French ports. 

One reason for the congestion was the 
tying up of goods in transit for conti- 
nental ports until certificates could be 
obtained from foreign governments, guar- 


anteeing that the goods would not be re- 


exported. There was also much cargo 
in transit for which space had not been 
engaged, and for which there was no room 
available. 

The method of assessing storage 


charges was to compute the time from 
the first day after arrival until the date 


the termial road made delivery into or 
alongside the vessel. Fifteen days was 
found very brief under the conditions that 
prevailed, because. of the interrupted 


service in many directions. 


PAYING THE STORAGE BILIS 


The tariffs having been issued by the 
terminal roads, bills were rendered by 
them against those parties giving instruc- 
tion for delivery to steamer in case of a 
domestic bill of lading, but against the 
agent signing the through bill of lading 
in case of an export bill of lading. This 
was done hecause the act of issuing of a 
through bill of lading was evidence that 
a had signed the required letter 

aranteeing p 
— payment of the storage 

In a majority of instances, the ship- 
Pers who thus. made themselves respon- 
sible for any seaboard charges that might 
accrue paid the bills, but reserved the 
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right of investigation and of claiming a 

roper refund if unlawfully assessed. 
Bthers, however, substantially repudiated 
their sy gira by declining or omitting 
to meet charge. 


INVALIDATING THE THROUGH BILL 


The result was that, for a time, it ap- 
peared as if the valuable privilege of a 
through bill of lading from point of 
ori to destination would be abolished, 
and the shipper required to take an ocean 
bill of lading as his negotiable document. 
The only reason this was not withdrawn 
was the fact that evidence was given of 
good faith, on the part of some shippers, 
by the prompt payment of the bills, and 
there was a reluctance to punish these 
for the delinquency of the others, but 
certain lines at present will not permit 
the issue of an export bill of lading. 

An export bill of lading becomes im- 
mediately available for draft as foreign 
exchange on the date of shipment, where- 
as an ocean bill of lading involves the de- 
lay until property is on board the steam- 
er. The steamship company will then 
issue the negotiable document. 

This means a loss of time and interest, 
and often results in the arrival of the 
goods at destination before the receipt of 
the bills of lading anne | for delivery. 
An illustration of what delays of this 
kind mean to a shipper was recently 
shown in Minneapolis. An export ship- 
ment was loaded during a period when 
export bills of lading were not obtain- 
able. Under normal conditions, the rail- 
road export bill of lading would have 
been issued for this shipment the day the 
property was loaded into the boxcar. 

This particular shipment was not deliv- 
ered on board the steamer until some 127 
days had elapsed, and the evidence 
showed that the goods had not arrived at 
seaboard in time for a steamer that sailed 
three weeks earlier. This would indicate 
that the shipment was tied up in transit 
to the seaboard something over 106 days, 
because the storage charges assessed were 
for an expense period not exceeding 10 


— 

his is a fair illustration of the value 
of an export document, and the unavoid- 
able element of uncertainty of arrival, 
The terminal road was not blamable for 
the delay, nor could it have provided 
against the emergency of storage. 


ACCUMULATED BILLS 


The protests of shippers against the 
ayment of storage charges have resulted 
n an accumulation of bills amounting to 
many thousands of dollars. These are 
charged up against the agents who had 
afforded the shippers the advantage and 
facility of an export bill of lading in ex- 
change for the railroad receipt. In so far 
as the shippers may refuse to pay their 
obligations, the problem is how to relieve 
the railroad agents of the liability charged 
against them for issuing signed export 
bills of lading, and just what measures 
may be taken that will not in equal degree 
embarrass those shippers who meet their 
obligations. 

Two northwestern shippers who signed 
letters a to pay storage 
charges state that they gave the letters 
under duress, inasmuch as they could not 
have obtained negotiable documents oth- 
erwise. They allege that the charge is not 
lawfully inst them, since the property 
immediately passed from their possession, 
and thus they were freed from liability in 
the transaction. 

The railroad export through bill of lad- 
ing is printed in such a form that only 
the inland and ocean rates may be insert- 
ed as the cost of transportation. This 
makes it necessary that an agreement or 

aranty be received from the shipper 
beforehand that service charges, such as 
storage, in consequence of interruption 


to steamship service and detention at sea- 
board, would be paid by the shipper in 
addition to the freight charges. : 


Such: charges, naturally, cannot follow 
the goods and be collected from the con- 
signee, because the form of the document 
does not provide for any additional 
charge. If it did, it would inevitably lead 
to the imposition of unjust and unreason- 
able charges imposed by carriers, includ- 
ing storage, forwarding, telegraphing, 
cabling, or any service of like nature, 
construed to have been in the owners’ 
interest. The precedent would be dan- 

rous, and the consignee would suffer 
rom any deviation from the present 
manner of receipting and charging for 





freight, or forwarding under an export 
bill of lading. 


CHARGE MUST BE PAID 


Aside from the stated advantage of the 
export form bill of lading, it must be 
recognized that under a domestic docu- 
ment, exchanged for an ocean bill of lad- 
ing, the stor: charge must of necessity 
be paid in cash before a consignment may 
be delivered to steamer. It would also 
necessitate the employment of: a forward- 
ing agent, to accomplish the delivery. Un- 
der the export form bill of lading, the 
terminal road becomes the forwarding 
agent, without compensation other than 
the legitimate tariff transportation 
charge. It also insures correct delivery, 
since the terminal road assumes this 
transportation risk, and it naturally 
wants to be rid of this liability as quickly 
as possible. 

There is no indication that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission considers re- 
voking the authority for the assessment 
of seaboard storage charges, because it 
has recently approved these charges in 
the reissue of seaboard storage tariffs, 
assessing the uniform rates. 

The matter has reached such a critical 
stage that, in several notable instances, 
the shippers concerned have indicated 
their willingness to now pay these 
charges, quite regardless of correspond- 
ence said to be pending between the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The problem with the exporter is how 
to pass the item of storage on to the 
buyer, without involving loss in his com- 
mission or sales account. While the in- 
land and ocean freight charges are defi- 
nite and are included in a c.i.f. transac- 
tion, _ storage charges are one of many 
invisible losses that must be absorbed by 
the seller, and eventually by his buyer. 

Many shippers contend that this item 
of storage is one in which they are not 
involved, because their sales contract 
only requires the property be free on 
board at point of origin, available for 
through shipment and insured to destina- 
tion. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





ARMY PURCHASING AGENTS 


Complete List of Branches and Representa- 
tives of the Quartermaster Corps En- 
gaged in Buying Flour 


The following list of subsistence stores, 
branches of the Quartermaster Corps 
service of the army, at which flour is pur- 
chased for army use, is supplied by Quar- 
termaster-General Henry G. Sharp, of 
the War department: 





Depot Quartermaster, Jayne Building, 1020 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

Depot Quartermaster, Army Building, 39 
Whitehall Street, New York City. 

Depot Quartermaster, 3615 Iron Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Depot Quartermaster, Second and Arsenal 
streets, St. Louis, Mo, 

Depot Quartermaster, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Depot Quartermaster, 
Francisco, Cal. 

Depot Quartermaster, 305 Arcade Annex, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Depot Quartermaster, Atlanta, Ga. 

Depot Quartermaster, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Purchasing Quartermaster, Gumbel Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo. 

Purchasing Quartermaster, Third and Oak 
streets, Portland, Oregon. 

Quartermaster, 614 Whitney Central Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La. 

Department Quartermaster, Southern De- 
partment, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


Millers desiring to have their names 
added to the list to which advertisements 
of bids are mailed should address the office 
of the depot quartermaster at the proper 
city. The office of the Quartermaster- 
General at Washington makes no pur- 
chases of any kind. 


Army Building, 


Fort Mason, San 
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London Exchang 


London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
June 20 ...... $4.75% §$...... @4.74% $4.71% 
June 21 ...... 4.75% .04+-+-@4.74% 4.71% 
June 22 ...... 4.75% ....--@4.74% 4.71% 
June 23 ...... 4.75% 4.74% @4.75 4.71% 
June 25 ...... 4.75 conve s @4.75 4.71% 
June 26 ...+.. 4.75 ooeee+@4T5X 4.71% 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(June 26) at 41. 


AT ST. LOUIS 
London exchange at St. Louis was quoted 


as follows: 

Sight 8-day 60-day 
June 18-20 ...... $4.75% $4.74% $4.70% 
June 21-23 ...... 4.76% 4.74% 4.70% 
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MONTANA MILLERS’ ANNUAL 


Representatives from All Parts of the State. - 
Gather at Helena—Trade Acceptances 
Canvassed—Old Officers Re-elected 


The first annual meeting of the Montana 
Millers’ Association since its organization 
was held at Helena on June 23. The in- 
terest shown in the organization was evi- 
denced by the attendance of millers from 
all parts of the state. 

question of the use of trade accep- 
tances in selling flour was given careful 
consideration by those present, and most 
of the time of the convention was taken up 
by this subject. 

Nearly all of those present expressed 
themselves as favorable to the adoption 
of the system. Some of the mills have 
already n using trade acceptances in 
cases where draft terms were not avail- 
able, and it was generally admitted that 
it was only a question of time before their 
use would be universal. Since, however, 
the success of the movement demands that 
all mills must unite in their use, and since 
some of the millers were not-in accord 
with their immediate adoption, it was felt 
best first to enter upon a campaign to 
educate buyers to the advantages of plac- 
ing credit accounts in definite negotiable 
form. 

A committee was therefore appointed 
to prepare and disseminate among the 
trade an argument setting forth the ad- 
vantages to be derived by the buyer, the 
seller and the banks from converting the 
old open account system into one giving 
the seller a liquid, convertible asset, and 
the buyer the benefit of buying at lower 
prices, of strengthening his credit and of 
a systematic handling of his obligations, 
The following were appointed on the com- 
mittee: W. R. Clark, Royal Milling Co; 
C. R. McClave, Montana Flour Mills Co., 
and O. W. Fisher, Jr., Gallatin Valley 
Milling Co. 

The meeting went on record as opposed 
to a proposal of the wholesale grocers 
and jobbers of the state, that the mills of 
Montana should distribute their products 
through them. 


CROP PROSPECTS BRIGHT 


The consensus of opinion of the millers 
from all parts of Montana at the meeting 
was that present crop prospects are most 
satisfactory. While wheat is not suffering 
for moisture, rain is desired within the 
next 10 days. 

The Northwestern Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation estimates the winter wheat acre- 
age at 765,625 acres, and the condition at 
70. The spring wheat acreage is estimated 
at 1,122,000, with a condition of 93. Based 
on present condition, the indicated winter 
wheat yield in Montana is 15,000,000 bus, 
and the spring wheat yield 26,000,000. 

+” * 


The former officers were re-elected: C. 
W. Sweet, president; J. W. Sherwood, 
vice-president; C. R. McClave, treasurer; 
F. A. Clark, secretary. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held at Great Falls Aug. 25. 

Those present were: C. W. Sweet, Boze- 
man Milling Co; W. R. Clark, Royal Mill- 
ing Co; L. F. Miller, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co; Ralph Denio, J. W. Denio Milling 
Co; D. R. Fisher and O. W. Fisher, Jr., 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co; C. F. Pride, 
Hamilton Cereal & Flour Mill Co; J. H. 
Cline, Polson Flour Mills; E. M. Wright, 
State Milling Co; August Schwachheim, 
Cascade Milling & Elevator Co; C. A. 
Richmond, Inter-Mountain Milling Co; 
F, L. Sherman, Glasgow Flour Mill Co; 
W. C. Gibbs, Havre Mill Co; C. R. Mc- 
Clave and F. A. Clark, Montana Flour 
Mills Co; A. H. Rechsteiner, Three Forks 
Milling Co; W. C. Tiffany, the Northwest- 
ern Miller. ' 

W. C, Tirrany.. 





Mr. Hoover and Cardinal Gibbons 
Bartrmore, Mp., June 26.—(Special 
Telegram )—Herbert C. Hoover came to 
Baltimore Sunday and had a long con- 
ference with Cardinal Gibbons relative to 
the necessity of urging the people to prac- 
tice every economy in the consumption of 
foodstuffs during the war period. It is 
said the Cardinal was much impressed by 
Mr. Hoover’s argument, and will issue a 
letter on the subject, to be read in all the 
7 gon churches of his diocese next Sun- 
ay. 


Cuanrtes H. Dorsey. 
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As yet there have been no bookings 
reported of new-crop flour, either by the 
Northwest or-the Southwest. As a rule, 
at this season there has been a consid- 
erable quantity sold, mainly from the 
Southwest. At present the trade is not 
interested in future values to the extent 
of making purchases, but mills have re- 
ceived numerous inquiries for July- 
August shipment. They are not er | 
quotations, however, due to the unsettle 
conditions. The uncertainty of the price 
at which new wheat will move is making 
them offer only for prompt shipment. 
With the wheat market fluctuating from 
day to day, it is almost impossible to give 
quotations, as some mills are not follow- 
ing the full decline in wheat, while others 
have reduced prices considerably. 

There was some cabling this week, and 
inquiries for July shipment were fairly 
good, but there was very little business 
reported. Due to various impediments 
in export business, most mills have con- 
cluded that the trade at present is rela- 
tively undesirable. Some absolutely re- 
fuse to quote, while others are not mak- 
ing attractive quotations. 

In the South business showed no par- 
ticular change this week, remaining ex- 
tremely quiet, with buyers taking only 
what flour they required for immediate 
needs. In the aggregate this constituted 
a very small volume of sales. 

Locally there is a general complaint of 
very dull business, and the few car-lot 
sales made amounted to very little. Clears 
and low-grades, which have been in fair 
demand for some time, are now also neg- 
lected, and there is very little demand 
for either. 

Nominal quotations at the close were: 
hard winter wheat fancy patent, $12.50@ 
12.75; straight, $11.80@12.30; first clear, 
$9.75@10.50; second clear, $9.25@10; 
low-grade, $8@9,—jute. Soft winter 
wheat fancy patent, $11@11.50; second 
patent, $10.50@10.75; extra fancy, $9.75 
@10.25; second clear, $8.50@9; low-grade, 
$7.75@8.30,—jute or cotton. Pacific 
Coast soft wheat fancy patent, $10.80@ 
11.30; straight, $10.30@10.55; cut-off, 
$9.55@10.10,—jute. Spring wheat pat- 
ent, $12.95@13.50; first clear, $11.25@12, 
—jute. Rye, $13.50; dark, $12.50. 

Millfeed demand was fair with scant 
offerings. There was only a limited local 
inquiry. Prices were slightly firmer. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending June 23 was 18,500 bbls, 
representing 37 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 23,600, or 47 per cent, the 
previous week, 30,100, or 60 per cent, a 
year ago, ahd 30,600, or 61 per cent, in 
1915. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 37,500 bbls, 
representing 49 per cent, compared with 
36,000, or 46 per cent, the previous week, 
50,100, or 64 per cent, a year ago, and 
36,200, or 47 per cent, in 1915. 


THE GROWING CROP 


Wheat cutting is now quite general 
throughout Missouri and southern IIli- 
nois, under ideal conditions, the weather 
having been bright and sunshiny almost 


— day this week. The plant is in very + 
rs 


condition, and although the yield 
robably not be as large as normal, 
better than 


will 
it will be much larger an 
anticipated some time ago. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Harvest will begin about July 1; 





crop looks very promising...Cutting is 
quite general; wheat looks very good and 
crop will be much larger than antici- 
pated...Expect to start cutting next 
week; crop has come out wonderfully... 
Progressing satisfactorily; harvest will 
commence about June 25...Improving 
daily; will begin cutting next week... 
About ready for harvest; filling well... 
Excellent; harvest will begin about mid- 
dle of next week. ..Good. 

Mills included in the above reparts are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Cairo (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Columbia (Ill) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo, 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 

Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 


CEREALS AND FEED 

Although inquiries on rye flour con- 
tinued fair, there was very little demand 
during the week and sales were of small 
proportions. Prices were held steady and 
showed no change on the week. 

Several cars of mill oats arrived during 
the week, and there was an excellent de- 
mand. Two cars sold on this market Sat- 
urday at 644,c bu. 

Demand for spelt was very quiet, with 
quotations at $2.35 per 100 lbs. 

Low-grade wheat and wheat screenings 
of all descriptions were slow and drag- 
ging, with very little inquiry. 

No. 3 white oats were in good demand 
the entire week, with elevator interests in 
the market daily for export orders. No. 
3 white oats sold Saturday at 391,c, with 
an excellent demand. 


NOTES 

R. H. Schwegman, Cincinnati repre- 
sentative of the Lyons (Kansas) Milling 
Co., was a visitor in St. Louis this week. 

C. H. Corbett, New York representa- 
tive of the Werthan Bag Co., St. Louis, 
was in the city this week calling on the 
main office and visiting his numerous 
friends in this market. 

The first car of new wheat arrived on 
this market June 18, shipped from Fer- 
rydale, La., to Morton & Co. of this city. 
The car was put up for auction, but 
withdrawn and auctioned the following 
day by P. P. Connor. The Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co. bought it at $2.41 per bu. The 
car graded No. 2 red, testing 59 lbs, and 
the wheat was a little tough. 

The semi-annual meeting and dinner of 
the Southern Illinois Millers’ Association 
was held June 20 at the St. Clair Country 
Club, East St. Louis. There were about 
90 present. A. P. Husband, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, spoke 
on food control and the proposed Lever 
bill, and the association voted to abide by 
any action the Federation’s special com- 
mittee along this line might make. The 
former officers were all re-elected with 
the exception of A. H. Gilster, who took 
the place of R. S. Wilson on the legis- 
lation committee. The officers are as fol- 
lows: Julius Postel, Mascoutah, presi- 
dent; A, J. Meek, Marissa, honorary 
president; George W. Ziebold, Waterloo, 
first vice-president; Killian Coerver, 
Prairie du Rocher, second vice-president ; 
J. L. Grigg, Sparta, secretary-treasurer ; 
W. O. Bartholomew, St. Louis, traffic 
manager. Executive committee: E. F. 
Schoening, chairman; Edward Pfeffer, 
Peter Haupt, Julius Huegeley, H. C. 
Cole. Railroad committee: W. E. Meek, 
chairman; E. Schurmann, A, J. Koenigs- 
mark. Legislation: General J. R. Camp- 
bell, chairman; P. E. Sauer and A. ty. 
Gilster. 





Only four tons of freight were carried 
eastward through the Sault Ste. Marie 
canals (United States and Canadian) 
during the month of April, as against 
1,566,915 tons in April, 1916. Westbound 
freight amounted to 258,286 tons in April, 
1917, as compared with 648,447 the pre- 
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vious year. In May the total freight 
passing through the canals amounted to 
8,807,892 tons (7,148,834 eastbound and 
1,659,058 westbound), as against 12,293,- 
476 tons in May, 1916. —- . 


» LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., June 23.—Flour 
business showed a slight improvement this 
week, A few car lots of new-crop Okla- 
homa and Kansas flour sold at $10.25 for 
July-August shipment. Some spot flour 
also chan hands. Kansas fancy short 
patents were offered at $12.30@12.40; 95 

r cent, $12@12.30; Minnesota patent, 

13.20; soft winter wheat patent, $11.80@ 
12,—in 98-lb cottons. 

New Orleans Board of Trade quota- 
tions: hard spring Minnesota and Dakota 
patent, $13.75@14; Kansas patent, $13.45 
@13.70; soft winter wheat patent, $13.40 
@13.60,—in 98-lb cottons. 

Bran, on track, $1.75 per 100 lbs, tagged. 
Corn, bulk on track: No. 3 yellow, $1.80@ 
1.81 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.79@1.80; No. 3 
white, $1.81@1.82. Oats, bulk on track: 
No. 2 white, 75@76c; No. 3 white, 74@ 
75e; No. 2 mixed, 72@738c. 

Corn products: corn meal, $8.10@8.20 
bbl; cream meal, $8.40@8.50; grits, $8.50 
@8.60; hominy, $8.75@9. 

NOTES 

Grain inspected since June 1: wheat, 
1,193 cars; corn, 275; oats, 897; barley, 
197. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 758,000 bus; 
corn, 364,000; oats, 1,506,000; barley, 
376,000. 

R. J. Anderson, sales-manager of the 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla., was a visitor here last week. 

Gerorce L, Ferry. 


WINTER WHEAT HARVEST 

(Continued from page 902.) 
port, promise a crop of more than 2,000,- 
000 bus, the two exceptions being Sumner, 
with a prospective crop of 2,951,000 bus, 
and Harper, adjoining it on the west, with 
2,102,000. Only 14 counties are credited 
with the prospect of a production in ex- 
cess of 1,000,000 bus. 








R. E. Srerrre. 


Increased Yield in Missouri 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 26.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Wheat cutting in Missouri and 
southern Illinois is now in full swing under 
ideal weather conditions. From all indica- 
tions the yield will be much larger than 
anticipated. The plant is generally in 
good condition, with a large berry. 

Perer Deruen. 


Warmer Weather Still Wanted 

Totevo, On10, June 26,—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Weather conditions unsettled, 
with further rains, but warmer. Cutting 
of wheat in southern Ohio and Miami 
valley possibly before end of this week. 
Wheat frequently has short straw, but 
often long, well-filled heads. Corn is not 
so far advanced as might be, due to un- 
favorable weather, but is healthy and of 
good color, and will come forward fast 
under favorable conditions. No irremedi- 
able impairment to any crop so far on 
account of overdue warm, growing weath- 
er. Prospects are most encouraging for 
satisfactory yields of all crops if we have 
a spell of warm, settled weather, and avoid 
a wet harvest. Recent inspection of the 
country about Tiffin showed fields to be 
unusually clean, and soil in splendid con- 
dition, and this is probably representative 
in a measure, of the whole state. 


LAST WEEK’S DEVELOPMENT 


Torevo, Oxn1o, June 23.—Weather con- 
ditions in this region were somewhat 
more favorable this week. We did man- 
age to have one or two clear days with 
warmer temperature, although it turned 
rainy again at the end of the week. The 
weather is warmer and that is a step in the 
right direction. There has been altogether 
too much rain. Corn is backward, but 
wheat has been making progress. 
Wheat is now heading out. re are some 
reports of short straw but of long heads. 
Owing to favorable conditions at the stool- 
ing stage, it is expected that some fields 
will show large yields, possibly as high as 
50 bus to the acre. 

The prospect for Ohio and Indiana is 
fully up to the crop indicated by the gov- 
ernment report for June 1. Possibly 
Michigan may not run much better than 
10,000,000 bus, as the crop has been seri- 
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ously impaired there by unfavorable cop. 
ditions. Indications in Ohio are for 4 
least 31,000,000 bus, and in Indiana for 
around 25,000,000. 

Bright, sunshiny and warmer weather 
would be more seasonable, and is what qj 
the crops need now, particularly corn, If 

resent rainy weat continues much 
onger, it probably will result in materia) 
impairment of crops. 
W. H. Wicern, Jr. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 904.) 
proximately 968,000 bus of wheat. Re. 
ceipts less shipments were 507,000 bys 
against 1,532,000 in 1916. : 

From the number of bulkhead ship- 
ments arriving at Minneapolis, the indica. 
tions are that interior elevators in the 
Northwest are pretty well cleaned out of 
wheat. 

Based on the close today (June 26), the 
average prices paid to farmers at country 
points in the Northwest were: for No, ] 
northern, $2.05 bu; for No. 2 northern 
$1.95; for light-weight, $1.48. 

Considerable Canadian wheat is a rriving 
at Minneapolis on consignment. It is com- 
ing from country stations in the interior, 
Demand for it is only fair. No. 1 northern 
today (June 26) brought 15@20c over 
July, No. 2 northern 10c over and No. 3 
northern July price. 

CEREALS AND FEED 

Season shipment bran is held firm by 
western jobbers at spot prices. , 

Higher prices are looked for shortly on 
bran and standard middlings. ; 

The spread between bran and standard 
middlings has widened to $6 ton. 

Rye middlings are firm and scarce at 
$37 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.0.b. Minneapolis, 

Whole-wheat and standard graham 
flours are quoted by Minneapolis mills at 
$11.50 bbl, in sacks, f.o.b. here. 

A sale is reported today (June 26) of a 
lot of 500 tons of common grade elevator 
screenings at $23.50 ton, bulk, f.0.b. Du- 
luth. 

Compared with a year ago bran and 
standard middlings at Minneapolis are 
$10@10.50 ton higher, flour middlings, $19 
@20, red dog $21.50. 

Mill oats are firm at 40@55c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Since new-crop oats 
will be on the market in a few weeks, buy- 
ers are taking only what they need from 
day to day. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

A joint office of the Cunard and Anchor 
Lines has been established in Minneapolis 
in the Metropolitan Building. 

A few weeks ago Minneapolis mills were 
having considerable difficulty in getting 
cars to fill urgent needs.. Now, cars are 
plentiful but flour orders are scarce. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has decided that railroads have a right to 
refuse to accept shipments of grain for 
export if shippers have not arranged for 
their ocean accommodations in advance. 

Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (June 25) 
quoted, in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 147; 
Baltic basis, 247; Bristol, 137; Cardiff, 
137; Christiania, 247; Dundee, 137; Hull, 
132; Leith, 187; Liverpool, 130; London, 
130; St. John’s, N. F., 113.8. 

The Minnesota supreme court, in a case 
brought by the Comstock (Minn.) Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Co. against the Great North- 
ern road, for refund on the difference 
between the intrastate and interstate rates 
on shipments from Comstock to Minne- 
apolis, decided in favor of the carrier. 
The court held that in the absence of spe- 
cific routing instructions the road was 
within its right in transporting the ship- 
ments over ifs easiest route which, in this 
instance, happened to be over an inter- 
state line. is reverses the decision of 
the lower court on the’ same point. 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts — 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolls, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
Mpls Duluth, Winnipeg 








1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 
June 20... 183 262 15 94 305 5% 
June 21... 192 271 13 106 471 7% 
June 22... 161 261 18 45 585 TM 
Sine 23... 166 288 34 95 610 a 
June 25... 375 441 5 108 412 1 
June 26... 121 309 6 170 898 








@18 3,281 4,976 


Totals ..1,148 1,812 91 
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by moving the lamp slightly out of focus, 
or by using certain spread or diffusing 
ol 





Publishers Department 


ad Lighting and Protection 


Light has always been used as a measure 
of protection, and it was purely in the 
interest of protection that street-lighting 
was first undertaken. Even before any 
reets were illuminated at night, it was 
the practice of the noblemen of Paris to 
have torch-bearers accompany them at 
night to protect them against robbers and 
murderers. The more recent history of 
our own country shows the use of power- 
ful are searchlights for the protection of 
property in case of riot. Our battleships 
carry many powerful searchlights, which 
are played about to reveal the enemy, and 
modern land warfare is carried on under 
the glare of searchlight batteries. : 

The searchlights above referred to are 
of the high-powered are type, costing sev- 
eral hundred dollars, and each requiring 
the constant attention of a skilled opera- 
tor for ils satisfactory operation. 

With the advent of the focus type in- 
candesccnt lamp, several years ago, the 
incandescent projector became assured. 
This was developed for troltfey-car work 
and later for flood-lighting. Flood-light- 
ing projectors were intended at first to 
illuminate advertising matter, public 
buildings, playgrounds, etc. and later 





came to be a factor in protecting prop- 
erty. This phase of the work has natural- 
ly been emphasized, until, at the present 
time, there is hardly an important railway 
bridge, aqueduct, or, in fact, any public 
utility property which is not illuminated 
for protection, The owners of private 
property, however, have not used the 
flood-light projector to the same extent 
as have public utility officials. 

Modern flood-light projectors are so 
simple that skilled operators are not re- 
quired to install or maintain them. Each 
consists of a reflector and incandescent 





Type SD, 
for 400-watt Lamps 


16-inch Projector 


lamp, installed in a suitable housing, which 
1s weather-proof and ventilated. This 
housing is mounted on a swivel base and 
trunnions, so that the light may be turned 


in any direction. Other forms of mount- 
ing are furnished when necessary, as the 
projectors are intended for portable, semi- 
portable, ieck and pilot-house use. There 


are no moving parts in a projector, and 
all that is needed to make it ready for 


use is that it be connected to the nearest 
lamp receptacle, 

_ There are two separate fields for pro- 
Jectors, which, to a certain extent, over- 
lap. One calls for a long, narrow, pene- 
trating beam of light, in order to locate 
objects from 500 to 1,600 feet distant, and 
the other for a light that will illuminate 
comparatively large areas located within 


be feet of the projector. The distinction 
etween these two fields should be borne 


In mind. There is a certain, definite 
amount of light emitted by a given incan- 
descent lamp, and there is no way to in- 
crease this amount of light. All that can 

done is lo increase the candle power in 
certain directions, by using reflectors 


which intercept the rays of light emitted 
iH the lamp and redirect these rays of 
ight along a predetermined path. 
Reflectors used in flood-light projectors 
‘re usually parabolic in Shape, and are 
preurately designed to throw a narrow 
eam of light when a lamp of small fila- 
ment dimensions is used. If a wide angle 
m of light is desired, it can be obtained 


nee projector can be used to obtain a 
long-range light by limiting the angle of 
divergence of the , or it can be used 
to obtain a broad beam of light which is 


effective for short distances only. Natu- 
rally, a promise can be effected, thus 
giving a moderate range light with a 


moderate divergence. 

Two general styles of projectors, types 
SD and SC, are here illustrated. Type SD 
projectors are designed to accommodate 
focus type lamps only. Focus type lamps 
are those whose filaments are coiled in a 





Type Ssc, 


16-inch Projector 
for 1,000-watt Lamps 


small space. Type SC projectors are de- 
signed for use with high wattage, regular 
filament lamps, the filaments of which 
have much larger dimensions than the 
focus type lamps. In general, the type 
SD projectors are used for illuminating 
distant objects, while the type SC pro- 
jectors are for close-range work. As men- 
tioned above, the type SD projectors may 
be equipped with spread or diffusing 
glasses for close-range work. Also the 
type SC projectors may be used for long- 
range work by using focus type lamps, 
instead of regular filament lamps. 

With a given reflector, the spread of the 
beam depends upon the dimensions of the 
light source; that is, the lamp filament. 
If the lamp filament is coiled in a small 
space, the angle of divergence of the 
beam will be only a few degrees, while 
with large filaments the divergence may 
reach as much as 40 degrees. 

The use of spread glasses in place of the 
usual plate front glass, spreads the beam 
of light in one direction only, and a beam 
of light of this kind is used for illumi- 
nating long narrow areas, such as fence 
lines, low buildings, etc., while the dif- 
fusing glasses are used to increase the 
spread of the beam in all directions, for 
illuminating large objects located close 
to the projector. 

No hard and fast rules can be given for 
illuminating a property with flood-light 
projectors. For the protection of prop- 
erty, stations should, where practical, be 
selected about 50 feet inside the fence line 
and about 500 feet apart, and the project- 
ors so pointed as to illuminate the entire 
fence line. Care should be taken to have 
all the projectors pointed in one direction 
and the guard should patrol in the direc- 
tion of light, but back of the lighted area. 
This plan gives him the advantage of an 
intruder, whom he can see, while remain- 
ing unseen himself. 





Quaker Company’s Fire Loss 


The following figures show the result of 
the adjustment of the loss on the premises 
of the Quaker Oats Co. at Peterboro, Ont., 
by the fire which occurred on Dec. 11, 1916: 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FIRST-CLASS EXPERIENCED 
flour salesman, not over 40 years of age, 
for northwestern Iowa; prefer a man who 
is acquainted in this territory; good oppor- 
tunity for right man. Address 678, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL DESIRES 
salesmen for Wisconsin and Illinois terri- 
tory; men with territory acquaintance pre- 
ferred; state age, salary expected, refer- 
ences and full experience. Address 674, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





925 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


_ 


FOR SALE, TRADE OR LEASE—125-BBL 
water-power Kansas mill, stone building, 
sifter system, all in good repair, located in 
Marion, Kansas; population 2,000; plenty 
of wheat at mill door. C. B. Pierce, 
Marion, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—450-BBL NORTH DAKOTA 
mill and elevator; modern equipment; good 
wheat section, excellent railroad connec- 
tion; favorably located for grinding Cana- 
dian wheat; price right. Address 705, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A GOOD WESTERN MINNESOTA MILL 
for sale, located in fine wheat country, 
and very good town of about 1,600 popu- 
lation; the mill is running and in good 
shape; will sell at reasonable price and on 
good terms. For further information ad- 
dress 701, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

















FOR SALE—150-BBL FLOUR MILL WITH 
elevator attached, railway trackage, A-1 
running condition, now operated under 
lease expiring Aug. 1; Ellis machinery 
throughout; no better location; elevator 
ships over 100,000 bus grain annually; will 
sell if taken quick at 50 per cent of actual 
cost to build; any reasonable terms or 
trade for land not encumbered, McGray 
& Kjelstrup, Underwood, N. D. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—FIRST-CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man with proved record and ability to 
cover southwestern territory, extending 
into Texas and New Mexico; splendid op- 


portunity; trade well established. Address 
389, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





A PRACTICAL MILLER TO OPERATE A 
small mill with sale of output provided 
for; one who can invest preferred; state 
age, experience, references and amount 
able to invest; opportunity for advance- 
ment. Address 707, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








_ 


MUST GET A JOB; AM A MILLER, AGE 
45, over 20 years’ experience, mostly in 
small mills; willing to come on trial. Wil- 
liam Mayer, 853% West Fourth Street, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 





FLOUR SALESMAN OF FOUR YEARS’ Ex- 
perience wants to make connection with 
good mill; acquainted with Indiana and 
Ohio trade. J. H. Rosenberg, 2276 Tenth 
Avenue, Gary, Ind, 





WITH MILLING COMPANY, BY ACTIVE 
man experienced in wheat, freight rates, 
hedging, accounting and general run of 
the business. Address 687, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 150 TO 600 
bbis; married, age 35; wide experience 


wheat and systems; can produce results;. 


handy with tools; first-class references, 
Address 691, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


OFFICE MAN FAMILIAR WITH MILLING 
and elevator books and system; stenogra- 
pher with traffic, tariff and sales experi- 
ence, desires connection with good concern; 
best of references. Address 704, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY FLOUR SALESMAN HAVING WIDE, 
friendly acquaintance among bakers and 
jobbers in New England states; experi- 
enced both spring and Kansas; best ref- 
erence, at leisure June 25. Address 690, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SALESMAN IN NEW ENGLAND FOR 
up-to-date spring or Kansas mill which is 
willing to meet competition; can com- 
mand a good trade and produce the busi- 
ness; best of references; state salary you 
are willing to pay. Address 682, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


NEW ENGLAND--EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman open for engagement July 1, have 
covered all parts of this territory, have 
sold both hard and soft wheat flour; big 
following, both jobbers’ and bakers’ trade; 
strictly temperate; references; bond if de- 
sired. Address “L,” care Northwestern 
Miller, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH PAR- 
ties requiring services of reliable and ex- 
perienced head miller, accustomed to 
grinding hard and soft wheat and obtain- 
ing results consistent with present-day re- 
quirements; best of references and reasons 
for wishing to chenge; West or Southwest 
preferred. Address 686, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 




















Sound value as adjusted........ $2,228,416.03 
Adjusted 1088 .........ceceeeces 1,852,218.46 
Insurance required under 90 per 
cent co-insurance clause ..... $2,005,574.43 
Insurance carried .........6+6++ 1,206,500.00 
pe Serre re yey ee errr ye $799,074.43 
APPORTIONMENT 
Insurer— Insures Pays 
Insurance companies. .$1,206,500 $1,114,245.14 
Assured (shy)........ 799,074 737,973.32 





$2,005,574 $1,852,218. 46 

The loss was adjusted by Charles D. 

Cory, of Toronto, representing the com- 

panies licensed to do business in Canada, 

and George R. Branson, of New York, 

representing the non-licensed companies. 
A. H. Battey. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








COMPETENT MILLER WANTED FOR A 
new mill, who can invest $3,000 or $4,000; 
good opportunity for a young man: must 
furnish references. ~ Address 676, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FIRST-CLASS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE 
of the milling end of our new 125-bbi mill; 
must invest not less than $5,000 in the 
business; equipped with new Monarch ma- 
chinery; located in an excellent spring 
wheat belt; the only mill in Carbon 
County. Address all mail to Joliet Milling 
Co., Joliet, Mont. 








WILL TRADE CLEAR MONTANA LAND 
far a good up-to-date 100-bbl mill; mill 
must be in excellent condition. Address M, 
Cc. Egan, Beach, N. D. 





WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR A NEW 
or second-hand self-rising flour mixer; give 
full particulars and price. » Address Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, 





FOR SALE—WELL ESTABLISHED MOD- 
ern bakery business in a live growing city; 
cash wholesale and retail trade; selling on 
account of ill health. Address 677, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—TWO OR THREE PNEUMATIC 
Scale Corporation weighing machines; will 
either buy outright or lease for four 
months’ use, Address ‘‘New York,” 708, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—THE FOLLOWING LIST OF 
machinery in good running condition: one 
10x30 Twin City Corliss engine, still in 
operation but being replaced by motors; 
one Fairbanks-Morse generator, 2 k-w, in 
fine condition; one No. 1 Beall wheat pol- 
isher, uséd one season; one No. 00 Garden 
City pressure blower, used very little. 
Hartford Milling Co., Hartford, 8. D. 





FOR SALE CHEAP, the following 
machinery, practically new: One Ameri- 
ean Blower Fan, 60in; one Howe plat- 
form scale with 60 bu hopper, double 
beam; one Fairbanks gasoline engine, 
8h.-p. ©. 8. Christensen Co., Madelia, 
Minnesota. 








“MIXOMETER” 


The Sure and Accurate Machine 
for Self-Rising Flour 


Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co. 
1119 North 6th St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








care. 


Estabrook 
Laboratory 
Service 

The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 


Puts you on a wheat 
buying and milling 
equality with the 
biggest mills in 

the world. 








MELLIS, PIRIE & COMPANY 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
Let us audit your Books and install a modern 
system of Accounting. We have a special De- 
partment, in charge of a practical Grain Man 
of la experience, for handling Grain Work 
only. Certified Statements for Credit Purposes. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Registered in United 
Trademarks Stics°tna Foreign 
Countries 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
Trade Mark Experts Complete files Regis- 
Established Over tered Flour Brands 
Half Century — Booklet Free 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. ©. 








PAUL & PAUL 
Patent Attorneys and Solicitors 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in all Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 
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Manufactured from Selected Hard Wheat 


The location of 
our mills gives us a 
peculiar advantage 
in point of shipping 
facilities. We are almost 
in the geographical center 
APA wuuting co: of the country and can 
oe reach any territory with a quick- 


ness and ease that bring satisfaction 
and confidence to those who buy our flour. 
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The Choicest Product for the 
Bakery Trade 


Sparks 


Milling Company 


Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co. | RRR Rn Monts 


O’FALLON, ILL. 
Mills at O’Fallon and Collinsville, Ill. Capacity, 700 Barrels 





LAAT 





ERGATA itttii nih itt 


Tae Biske iRang Co. Columbia Star Milling Co. Camp Spring Mill Co. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
s . HIGH GRADE SOFT WHEAT 
ionets pes Millers of Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour FLOUR 
= General Office: Merchants Laclede Buildinz 


Correspond 
kets COLU fr 
sarsage EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. Foréign correspondence solicited mina, ahs ST. LOUIS, MO. 



































ELEGANT Pfeffer t Milling Company 


EXTRA, ety and Fda Dor Fam RISING Br. rends a anufecturers RSH oe Mo,000 bas. 
Pure Soft Red Winter Wheat Flours. Pons -GRADE oWnersn paren arte 
= x ae oe ee Se ae ae Cable Address aetictted. 


Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Illinois Member Millers’ National Federation LEBANON, ILLINOIS 























